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now stand me in good stead, of moving among all classes 
and of learning something in a very personal way of thdr 
manners of life and modes of thought. The cultivator 
tilling his fields remains as ever the hackhone of this 
country, and the foundation of her prosperity. I rejoice 
to know that the people of this great city appreciate the 
profound significance of- agricultural improvement and 
that they have in mind the extent to which their own 
prosperity is linked with that of the farmers of India. 

The work of the Joint Parliamentary Committee, to 
which also you allude, is fresh in the public mind. I 
counted it an honour and a privilege to preside over the 
Committee’s deliberations, to work with the delegates from 
India, and thus to come again into direct contact with 
Indian problems and with the hopes and aspirations of 
India’s people. I shall assume the arduous duties of my 
office at a time when the great dianges contemplated hy 
the Committee and since endorsed by the British Parlia- 
ment are to he introduced. A great opportunity lies 
now to India’s hand. You will not expect pronouncements 
from me on this occasion as to the measures of 
constitutional reform which have for so long engaged the 
attention of statesmen in this country and at home ; but 
let me say to you that it is with hope and with confidence 
that I come to take my part in the great constructive work 
that lies before this country. 

This beautiful city, of which you are so justlj* proud, 
has, as you tell me. not altogether escaped the ill effects 
of the economic depression which have made themselves 
felt in all parts of the world. T tmst with you that the 
'worst of those difficulties may now be behind us. and that 
we are at this time well set upon a period of recuperation. 
The citizens of Bombay deservedly enjoy a reputation for 
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Address of Welcome from the Municipal Corporation of 

Bomhap. 

industry, eutei^rise and public spirit. Imbued -with these 
qualities they need fear no rivals. 

I have listened with great interest to your account of 
the way in which difficulties have been met and civic 
amenities, which are your especial charge, efficiently 
maintained. I am not, of course, in a position to discuss 
your local needs ; but I can assure you that in all matters 
coming before me, J shall not be found indifferent to the 
claims of this historic city. 

Lady Linlithgow wishes me to thank you for your 
very kind references to her. You may rest assured of 
her never-failing support to all that contributes to the 
welfare of the people of India. 

I would like before I conclude my remarks to take 
the opportunity of this, the first public utterance to be 
made by me in India, to pay a heart-fdt tribute to the 
Viceroy whom, very shortly, I shall have to refer to as my 
predecessor. H. E. Lord Willingdon has guided the ship 
of State during an eventful and critical period with a 
distinction of which we are all aware. He came to his 

office well equipped for the heavy responsibility which 
it involves by long service in India, by a close acquaintance 
with her problems and her personalities, and b7 a deep 
and informed ^or Indian culture and Indian 

aspirations. 

He leaves India now, after many years of devoted 
service to her interests, with the consciousness of work 
weU. done. . 

I thimlr you once again, Mr. Mayor, for the warmth 
of your welcome to us both today. I cannot overstate 
the degree of encouragement which, on the eve of assuming 
this great and onerous charge, I derive from your kind 
IiSSPSV B 
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Aadreis of TTefewne froa {he Bombay Chamber of Commerce^ 

and friendlv ^rords. "We need yoTir enconragemeat and 
yoTjr help, for ts’c are both foEy alive to the re^onsibfli- 
ties and the m^nitnde of the ta^ which Ees before ns, 
gnd 1 can only add in conclosion that in the folfilinent of 
that I shall tely npon the loyalty and assistance of 
all those '^ho are working for the benefit and pro^eriiy 
of tins great coxazry. 


ADDHE5S OF TVELCOHE FEOII THE B03IBAT 
CHAUBEB OF COiDIERCE. 


1= repl^isg to tha Acdress of Welcoaie &osi the Bosbay 
Crgr-.fcs? of Cozssjrxe: at Bombay, on fi:e 17tb April 1936, FCs 
EiffiJesgr the Tieerw said : — 

3fr, Presider,* arA Gentlemen,— I thank yon on 
behalf of Lady Linlithgow and mysdS for the very 
cordial welcome which yon have extended to ns on oor 
arrival in India. It is a sonrce of very real enconrege' 
sent to ce, at the ontset of the heavy task which lies 
before me. to know that T have the good wishes and the 
rv.d-TTill of a body so important, and with so long and 
dlgtingnished a Listory, as the Bombay 'Chamber of Com- 
merce, 


Ton refer in year address to several matters of great 
on which 1 am snre yon will not expect me to 
ir-aKa any detailed comment at this stage. I have listened 
with close atten'icra to the views yon have expressed on 
the relative imji-ortacw of asricnltnre and of other forms 
of ir-darry in the ecoaomie fabric of India. Let me 
yon of my fi;l; r?cf.cr.ition of the vital importance 
i !■- pr-'.per cad hsrmoaions balance of these important 
*® rn the <^-aomie life of any conntry. 

I ‘■;-'ire the pleasare yon have expressed at the fact 
.!.s. t}.i» yp.er the Finance h-lember has been able to 
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Aiuireft pf Wrlmnf fron the Conimuniti; of Sombati. 

n ji»urj>lns I n»i in entire ncconl Tvith 

ynii as to the es'^onttnl ii«porlam*e or the nnnncial issno 
ns asTretinp the successful workinp of the New Constitu- 
tion, h wouhl lie premature for me to express any view 
on tho specifie sif^pesl ions you have advanced, but you 
may rest assure«i that 1 have listened tnr them with the 
resjieci they deserve, and that 1 am fully alive to the 
wei^rhl of the considerations which you urge. 

Tlic problem of the co-ordination and control of 
communications is one of great and growing importance 
in India, and one in which yon can rely on me to take a 
close per.'tonal interest. I am impressed by your remarks, 
both on the question generally, and ns hearing on the 
creation of a Portfolio of Communications, and I can 
undertake without hesitation to assure you that thqr will 
not be lost sight of. 

In conclusion, I wl.sh again to express to yon my 
gratitude for the good wishes which yon have expressed 
in your address for Lad}* Linlithgow, as well as for myself. 

May I reiterate your hope that during my term of office 
the *' im]irovcmcnt in political and economic conditions 
in India will be maintained and extended to the benefit 
and contentment of all " ? If, during the term of my 
Yiccroynlty, it is vouchsafed to me to see that hope 
fulfilled, I shall indeed consider myself fortunate. 

Gentlemen, I thank you. 

ADDRESS OP WELCOME PROM THE MUSLIM 
COMMUNITY OP BOMBAY. 

In reply to the Address of Welcome from the Muslim 17th Api 

* Ifl SIL 

Community of Bombay on the 17th April, ]ffis Excellency the 
Viceroy said ; — ' 

Sir. President and Members of tJie MusUrn Contr 
inunity , — I thank you very Eoncerely for the warm 

B2 
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M&ress .of Welcome from the Mv^im Community of Bombay. 

wtHcome which you have accorded to Lady Linlithgow 
and mysdf to-day, and I am most grateful to you, Sir, 
for the appreeiafive manner in which you have referred 
lo iny work as. Chairman of the Boyal Commission on 
Agrienlture and as Chairman of the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee on Indian Constitutional Reforms. 

' It was with particular pleasure that I listened to 
the assurance in your address of the ready co-operation 
of the Mudim community in working the Reforms in the 
spirit in which they have been offered. It is my earnest 
hope that I may look for Ihe same co-operation from all 
sections of the people of India, regardless of dass or 
creed, and that the period of my office as Viceroy may be 
marked by an ever growing appreciation of the decisive 
importance of national unity which will transcend any 
local or sectional differences. It is in the unity, of her 
people that the future strength of India lies. It will be 
my sincere and unchanging purpose in the work that lies 
before me to do all that I can to contribute to that unity : 
and with that object in view, it will be my aim constantly 
to hold the balance even between all sections, . classes and 
creeds of the population of this great country. 

You refer also in your address to the problem- of *the 
economic development of the country and of the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the masses. I fully appreciate 
the vital importance of both those problems ; and you may 
rest assured of my close and active interest in them. My 
investigations as Chairman of the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture have familiarised me with the various aspects 
of the riuestion of agriciiltural development, and I have 
followed, with the attention which they merit, the difficult 
hut mo.st important issues involved in the development of 
those manufacturing and other industries, which concern 
so clo.soly your city and Prc.sidoncy. I understand that 
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Jlnya^raH fSprech. 

iilr/'mly thrre nn* wwiu* tif t^cncrtil recovery. India 
w ith her f.-tonisliin^ powern of rcciipcration Iins weathered 
ill*' <»f t'cuHoinic depression more successfully than 

!«;my t»th«'r cuunfrics nml I feel llinl though jirogress as 
Vi't is ^^rtv. it is Mtnnd and such ns to justif}* confident 
hf‘pe for the future. 

1 liiniik you once again. Mr. President for the 
cordiality of your welcome and for your good wislies to 
Lad^* Linlithgow and niysicif in the diAicull task that lies 
alicad of us. We arc delighted to have had this 
upportiinily of meeting the representatives of the Muslim 
C'ominunily of Poinhny. in whose welfare you may rest 
assured tiiat we .shall continue to lake the keenest 
inlcrc.M. 


BROADCAST SPEECH. 

Ilis E.\ccllcncy the Viceroy broadcast the following speech iSi 
at Now Delhi on the ISth April 193G : — ^ 

A few’ moments ago, you listened to a brief but 
profoundly significant ceremony when you heard me take 
the oaths of Allegiance and of Office. Now speaking to 
you in your homes, wifli those you love about you, I wish 
yon to know that as I promised my true allegiance to His 
Majesty and dedicated myself to the service of India, I 
was conscious that I spoke not only for myself but also 
for you all. By the eager manifestations of your loyalty 
to the Throne and Person of the King-Emperor, forth- 
coming last year at the Jubilee of his late Majesty King 
George the Fifth, and by your grief and sympathy in the 
Sad hour of His late Majesty’s demise, you have given 
fresh proof of your constant devotion to the Imperial 
Throne. I am confident, too, that everyone pf yon wiU 
tvish, on this solemn occasion, with me to pledge yourselves 
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Broadcast Speech. 

anew to the service of your mother-land and of yonr 
fdloiw men. 

Ton koow well the heavy responsibility that rests upon 
the Viceroy — a responsilnlily which has been disdbarged 
with such signal success over a loi^ period of years by the 
illustrious public servant ■whom I 'have the honour to 
follow in that great ofhce. Amongst tiie manifold duties 
of the Viceroy none is more vital than tiiat for the main- 
tenance of peace and good order throughout India. 
Bdieve me, my friends, that I can do you no greater 
service than by the vigilant and effective discharge of this 
duty. The long story of progress and political evolution 
tiiroughont the world proves beyond all question that of 
all the factors that may make for retrogression and 
reaction, none is more powerful than civil disorder to 
inflict irreparable hurt upon the body-politic. This and 
all other duties and responsibilities laid upon me by law 
and by the Instrument of Instructions which tibe Sing- 
Emperor has been graciously pleased to bestow upon me 
I will discharge vrithont fear or favour, affection or ill- 
will, including that to do right to all manner of people 
after the Laws and Usages of India. 

Most of you know that I am no stranger to this 
lovely land and to its hindly peoples. During the tour of 
the Royal Commission on Agriculture in India, I saw not 
only a great part of the countryside in many provinces, 
but also many of your cities and towns, and met not a 
few persons whose kindness to me I can never forget and 
whose friendship I greatly valne. 

The terms of our appointment upon that Commission 
confined the scope of our enquiry to British India. 
Therefore I did not have the pleasure, except during the 
btici period of a holiday, of visiting the territories of any 
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Wr<»3i/nj»f Syfteh, 

{ikHmi Uulorv This lanissictn 1 Jiopp hy Ihc kindness of 
Their lliei;n<\s-'-s hi r»*j«iir «1 on e.'irly thilp. Jjof. me at 
i isf-' ynn thni I hnvc ever in mind llic consinnt and 
li\val!y to llis Majesty the Kintr-ISmpcror of Ihc 
IViitc.*'* Jjiui I’rtiplo of the Indinn States, and here nflirm 
tny prttfmtnd admiration for their proud record of 
r <n-:ant and undevhilin^ sen'iec to the Throne and 
iCmpire. hath in peace and war. 

Ti' the Services of (he Crown in India I give my 
pnvtinp ! 

Tiie Iloynl Indian Mnvy, young in years, j*et the heir 
f>f ancient and glorious traditions of service at sen will, 

! am confident, vie in loyalty and efliciency with the other 
nnncfl forces of the Crmvn in India. As one who has 
orcupied the nfltcc of Civil Lord of the Admiralty, I can 
claim some familiarity with naval matters. AI^'i hope is 
that during my , Viccroyalty, 1 may find it possible to 
witness in person something of the life and w’Orlc of the 
Sicrvice. 

To the Army in India and the Royal Air Force I 
s])enk as one who in his time has .shored their life both in 
peace and in war, and whose happiest dajw have been spent 
with the Colours. I recall with pride and pleasure that 
in Xorthem France in 1915, I witnessed the loyalty, 
discipline and valour of unite of the Tndain Army. Of 
the decorations that His Majesty has been graeiously 
pleased to confer upon me, there is none that I prize more 
highly than the Long Service Medal of that branch of 
the Army in which I had the honour to serve. 

Of my o^vn knowledge, then, I can vouch for your 
‘loyalty to the Throne and Person of the Sovereign and to 
your devotion to Duty. I look forward with keen pleasure 
to those occasions upon which I shall be with you, whether 
on the parade ground or during field training. 
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The of the Indian (Svil Service is acknowledged 
thronghout the British Empire and beyond. I look to the 
members of that Service thronghout India to give me 
during my Viceroyalty* the help and support that they 
have been wont at all times to extend to my predecessors. 
The glorious traditions of your Service require that yon 
should give to the peoples of India, whose servants you 
are, the best that is in you to -the limits of your strength. 

I have every confidence that you will do no less than this 
in the dif&colt years to come. 

Some among you there may be who have fdt honest 
doubts as to this or that dement in the plan of constitu- 
tional reform which Parliament last year approved. Now 
that this matter is no longer in issue and the new Constitu- 
tion is upon the Statute Book, 1 call upon you to banish 
doubt and to eschew half-heartedness ; and with me and 
the Governors of your Provinces to go forward in faith 
and courage to put into effect and to make to work this 
body of Befoims which, with your hdp, has been shaped 
by the joint wisdom of Britain and In^a after labours 
which, for care and scope, have in matters of the kind, no 
parallel in the history of the world. 

Let me add this word to those of you occupying the 
immensely responsible position of District OfScer. Be 
sure that I will bear constantly in mind the vital import 
of your work. As tht senior representative of the Crown 
in ymur District, you constitute the essential link between 
Government and the rural population. The cultivators 
of India look to you for guidance, help and comfort. I 
am well aware that you do your utmost to serve them. I 
appreciate the extent to which, in recent times and in 
prowinsr degree, the ever-rising tide of office work has 
hampered you in the performance of your first and 
foremost duty : that of maintaining yourselves in close 
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personal touch with your villages. It is a question as to 
winch I propose to take an early opportunity to consult 
Governors of Provinces and my advisers whether means 
cannot be discovered wherein you may be relieved— -at 
least in the touring season — of some part of your desk 
work, and thereby be given the opportunity (of which I 
am certain yon would eagerly avail yourselves) to devote 
more of your time to touring. 

But in any event, I conjure you, whatever the ' 
dinicultics, to strive your utmost to know your villages. 

It is true that eontemporar}’ standards and traditions of 
administration must inevitably lay upon you more desk 
work than your predecessors were accustomed to perform. 
Remember, nevertheless, that the traditions of your 
Service and its greatest glory have their origin in the 
camps of your predecessors. For you, in your own 
generation, it remains abundantly true that the Tent is 
mightier than the Fen. 

All India will, I am sure, desire as I do that during 
the forthcoming period of constitutional change there may 
be no stay in those beneficent activities of Governments in 
India designed to ameliorate 'the lot of the people. 
Knowing them as well as I do, and having indeed worked 
with not a few, I am sure that I may count implicitly upon 
the members, whatever their standing, of all those other 
Civil Services of the Crown in India which, through so 
long a period, have in their various capacities helped to 
sustain the burden of Governmaat, resolutely to perform 
the duties with whmh they are severally charged. You 
may count upon me to support your labours. I know 
well the difficulties which in certain fields confront yon 
and the trials and disappointment which — ^inevitably — 
you are called upon to bear. I am confident, too, that 
^ speak fpr you aU when I say that those difficulties exist 
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not to deter yon, but to be boldly and cbeerfully faced 
and, as soon as may be, overcome. 

Of dl those vrbo serve the public, none perform more 
invaluable services than do the Police — the friends and 
guardians of all persons 'cho are concerned, within the 
law of the land, to proceed upon thdr lawful occaaons. 
You may be sure that in the performance of your 
arduous duties, sometimes difficult, at moments dangerous, 
and always ddicate, yon may count upon my steady 
support. 

If I am aware of the hard times which farmers have 
bad to face, I have also in mind the difficulties through 
which industrialists and the urban populations have passed 
during the period of world-wide depression. Indeed, 
engaged as I myself have been in commerce and finance, 
I am able to extend to them my understanding sympathy. 
But great and real as may have been those difficidties, to 
those of you engaged in any capacity in commerce, 
finance and industry, I would say that you can at this 
time render no greater service to your country than by 
going quietly yet confidently about your business. 

I know, too, that the difficulty of finding employment, 
particularly in the case of young men of education, has 
saddened and embittered many youthful lives. Nothing 
could give me greater pleasure than that, after due 
consideration and enquiry, I may find it to be within 
my power in some degree to mitigate this cruel burden of 
quite undeserved hardship. 

Amongst those responsibilities in Great Britain that 
I had perforce to forego when I undertook my present 
charge were the Chairmanships of the Medical Research 
Cmincil of the Privy Council and of the Governing Body 
of the Imperial College of Science and Technology. I 
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hope greatly that I may find means during my Vieeroyalty 
to forward in India the cause of medicine and of all other 
branches of science and technology. 

It 'will be in keeping -with experience in many 
countries and in many ages if it should emerge that the 
present phase of intense political actmty is to be followed 
by a quickening of the ci'eative impulse in the field of 
indigenous art and literature. Nothing could give me 
higher satisfaction than that I should be privileged to 
Foster and encourage a movement of that nature. 

Now let me say a word or two, as one who has ever 
experienced the greatest happiness from his relations with 
his own family, to those young people who may hear me 
today. Children ! I speak to you as your King* 
Emperor’s Viceroy and as your friend.' Bemember that 
when you grow up it will be with you that the honour of 
your country will rest. Bemember that no man or -woman 
ean be a good citizen and a true patriot who does not first 
of all learn to govern and subdue his own nature. That is 
never easy- But take heart of grace and bdieve me that 
if you try hard and long to be good, you -will in the end 
succeed. I shall -very often think of you. Fear God I 
Honour the King-Emperor ! Obey your parents I 

I turn now to a matter of the highest importance 
I would have you know that I am incapable of preferring 
any one community before another. Let me bring home 
to yon my inflexihle resolution in this matter by a homely 
illustration. God has indeed been good to me for he has 
given me five children. They came into the world each 
one with a nature and -with characteristics different from 
their brothers and sisters. I have tried my utmost to 
understand those differences and to deal with eadi one of 
my ® fashion appropriate to his or her nature ; 
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to give support where support has seemed to me to be 
needed ; and in each to cultivate natural gifts and good 
qualities. I have sot^ht, too, to encourage them at all 
timps to be tolerant of each other. I love them all most 
dearly. But amor^ my children I have no favourite. 

In a few months you may expect to see inaugurated 
the system of Provincial Autonomy laid down in the 
Government of India Act of 1935. This, as you are aware, 
will mark the first stage towards the completion of that 
constitutional structure whose natural crown and summit 
will be the all-India Federation as now prescribed in the 
same Statute. The consummation of constitutional 
changes so profound cannot, in the nature of things, be 
simple of achievement. The success of this signal 
endeavour rests very largely with you, and must in great 
degree depend upon your steadiness and forbearance. 
It win be my duty, throughout this azudous period, to 
tender to you such counsel as may seem to me to be within 
my proper function, and to be calculated to assist you in 
discharging the responsibilities of citizenship under 
representative government. In no circumstances can it be 
for me to advise you how to vote, for it is of the very 
essence of 'this system of government that in that matter 
you should decide of your own individual and imfettcred 
judgment where it is that your duty lies. Therefore the 
leaders of all political parties, by whatever name they 
are known, competing within the ambit of the constitution 
for the stiiFrage of the provincial electorates, may rdy 
implicitly upon me never wittingly to use language 
ealeulatcd to prejudice their lawful interests. 

It is quite true that os the Centre at presently 
fonstituted. my Government finiLs itself opposed from 
time to time ly substantial elements in the Central 
Legislatures. Tlie conditions of that opposition, and the 
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Utt'i Ut.’i! in n** cirtTninsifliin"; ««n« flmyc who compose such 
Iv ••aUftJ ii|n*n h.v j»p tn form p«ri of nn 
;si»<Timtiv>- }:«»vi’rnini‘nl. ntustituto, in iiiy coiisidcml view 
— ;i.v itiiKvd lln'.v tlttl in (iic opinion of the Joint Scicct 
<'«*»inulttv Ilf I’nrliniiii'iit which considcivd (he liefonus — 
!]:«• hr-: i»f all nwons- for the const it utiojuil chnn[rc.s a( Ihe 
t’l-nirc mlmnhr.'itiil in the recent Act of I’flriiamciit. 
M'-aniimc let me only sny that in my judernionl (he iippru- 
priftt^* furtim for the exposition nnd, where necessary, the 
defi7K‘<‘ of tfoveriinient polity, is upon the floor of (lie 
lA**;io!ntnres. The eirctimstnnecs then (and I speak to 
ymi as J intend always to do. with the utmost frankness), 
which iiiust exist ni»on (he innntriirntion of Provincial 
Autonomy and hefore the settinpr up of the Federation, 
will inevitahly laj* tipon me no inconsiderable dilKcuIty. 
You may rest assured that m.v constant cndca\xnir 
throuphnut the period shortly to he entered upon will be 
to vontribnte to the best of my oiiport unities towards the 
siiecessful workinjr of solf-govcrnracnt in the Provinces, 
and at the same time to prepare the way for the changes 
at (he Centre implicit in the setting up of an all-India 
Federation. 

TIjo successful working of representative government, 
particularly in the formative period shortly to be entered 
upon, requires, amongst other things, that I should as far 
as practicable he in touch with the leaders of all political 
parties n.s well as with the trend of opinion in the 
electorates. It is highly important that yon should under- 
stand plainl.v that when I grant an interview to the 
leader or leaders of this or that political party, this in 
no way signifies that I favour such leaders or their parlies 
above other leaders and parties. This rule and conven- 
tion is well understood in Great Britain as between the 
Crown and political leaders in that country. Its general 
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acceptance in India is in my judgment essential to the 
successfol working in tTiia country of representative sdf- 
govemment. 

It is within the power of the Press of all democratic 
countries to make the most material contribution towards 
the successful working of public institutions, and the 
development of an informed and responsible body of 
opinion. But, like the rest of us, newspaper men cannot 
be eiqpected to make bricks without straw. If they are to 
discharge their responsible duties towards the public, and 
to comment effectivdy upon current affairs, they require, 
whatever their editorial polity, to be informed as far as 
practicable upon the facts at issue. As one well 
accustomed to their requirements in this regard, I intend 
to do my utmost to give them such assistance as properly 
I may. And both they and their readers may rest assured 
that such help as my officers may find it possible to give 
to the Press will be confined to facts that these will be 
presented in a fashion entirely objective ; and that the 
material available will be at the disposal of the Press as 
a whole, without distinction or discrimination. 

It has occurred to me that there may be those amongst 
you who may wish to hear in the Hindustani language 
the words which I have spoken to you today. I have 
therefore given my instructions that a full and exact 
translation into Hindustani of my speech is to be broad- 
cast immediately I have finished speaking. 

In conclusion let me say to yon that of all those con- 
ditions which in great endeavours make for a happy and 
successful issue, none is more essential than that those 
who participate in them should both trust and respect 
each other. All men are liable to error. I do not ask or 
expect that all of you %vill at all times find yourselves in 
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tkom tiik xkw dkmii 

MfNini’Al. i’OMMITTKi;. 

Hs- r.^r<'!I<';iry sljr Virrpty in n'ply li» nti A(lilrp.c<) of 
ViV?*- .;r.r Jiv iJjc Xi'w iJi-Uii Muiiiripnl CnninnKvc 

»;,• April IM''. iniuli* tlw follow-iijjr sp»*i*rh : — 

Mr. prrfulrnl «»id Mfmbrrs of thr New Delhi 
Mtir.irijvrl f^otnmillfe, — I am sineiToly frrnlcfnl lo J’ott, 
Mr. .Tan' S t« Ih*’ Moinlnrs of tin* New Delhi Municipnl 
t'niniiiitl'-e for ymir address of woleoriie, and I llinnlc you 
oji tny «iwn Indinlf and on that of Lady Tjitdi11if;ow for 
yotir jrood wishe.s, which are of a special value lo us as 
eoiiiiinr from a body which is rcspon.sil)]e for (he municipnl 
nelivilies of Ihe Imperial Cnpilal. 

You have referred fo The fact Ihnf tomorrow is the 
anniversnrj- of our Silver weddiufj. It is indeed a happy 
eoineidence Hint I should enter Delhi for flic first time 
as Viceroy on the eve of that occasion. It is but 
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natural that my wife and I should wish at such a moment 
to share with others something of our happiness, and 
it has been a source of real pleasure to me to celebrate it 
by arranging for the feeding of the poor. 

New Delhi, though young in years, is one of the 
great capitals of the world — a capital the magnificence 
of whose public buildings is enhanced the many 
historical associations connected with its site. I fully 
recognise the weight of the responsibility which the 
Municipal Committee hear and to which you have alluded 
in your speech. It is indeed a heavy one and it is, in the 
nature of things, given the position of New Delhi in the 
Indian firmament, inevitable that that should he so. But 
I feel that I can look with confidence to your Committee 
to continue to make the welfare and the good of your 
city your first consideration, to safeguard its amenities, 
to make it your constant aim to avoid any lowering 'of 
civic efficiency, and to maintain the administration at as 
high a standard as possible. 

I note with satisfaction the progress that has been 
made in the provision of medical and educational facilities, 
and I am gald to sec that you have not overlooked the 
importance of an adequate provision for open air recrea- 
tion, and that you are concerned for the promotion of 
schemc.s designed to encourage industrial education and 
learning. The record of your post achievements is closely 
associated with the names of my predecessors, in particular 
of Lord TIalifax, whose interest in the development of 
the now capital has always been so close, and of Lord and 
Lady Willingdon. Under the aegis of Lord and Lady 
WilHngdon the task of bringing the city to completion 
lias been very greatly advanced, while New Delhi must 
always remain grateful to Lady Willingdon for the part 
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winch she lias played in all activities connected with its 
charitable, medical, and educational institutions. 

You have referred to my interest in agriculture. It 
is an interest which is verj* deep and real, and it is a 
source of great pleasure to me that the Indian Agricultural 
Kescarch Institute should have been established in New 
Delhi. The advantages which will result from its location 
there and its accessibility in its new home arc patent, and 
it w'ill be a sincere satisfaction to me to open it in person 
when the opportunity arises, perhaps in the course of 
next cold weather. 

In thanking 3 *ou again for the welcome which you 
have been so kind as to extend to Lady Linlithgow and 
myself, I will only add that I will bear in mind the 
points which you have urged for my consideration, and 
that you may rest assured of my continued Qrmpathy and 
support in dealing mth the problems that may concern 
you in connection with the development and embellish- 
ment of New Delhi. 


PRESENTATION OP BOLLS. 

His Excellency the Yic^oy made the following speech on 23ai 
the gg«d April 1936, on the occasion on which he presented ^ 
two stnd bulls for Delhi : — 

In a moment I shall take leave to introduce to yon 
two friends of mine — young but distinguished and of un- 
impeachable origin. First of all 1 want to tell you 
about a little plan of mine for helping the cultivators of 
Delhi District. Even if you live- in a city or town, I am 
sure you will appreciate that the cow and the working 
bullock have, on their patient ba<^, the whole structure 
of Indian agriculture. They are faithful assistants of 
the farmer. Without them he can neither till his fidds 
nor carry his crop to the market. 
liSSPSV 
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TTig ccnr is the best doctor for himself and, his wife 
tmHj above all, for his children. If yon wonld see your 
children strong give the mother milk before your diild is 
bom and while she is nursing your child ; later give the 
child all the it can consume. Again what is the use 
of pending tiTne and mon^ in devising improved agri- 
CTiltural implements if the bullocks are too feeble to pull 
these better implements 9 Therefore my friends if you 
would hdp India, help the cultivator and one of the best 
ways to help the cultivator is to improve the breed of 
cattle all over the country. Now I will tdl you about my 
plan. I have bought two fine bulls and I am going to 
make them available to cultivators for breeding purposes. 
They will travel in a motor van and thus be at the 
disposal of distant villages whenever required. 

Now let me introduce to you my two distinguished 
friends. See' what noble animals th^ are. It is an 
honour for any man to caress such lovely creatures. 
Look at his skin so fine and loose, showing high breeding. 
His fine head, his straight back, his shapely shoulder and 
strong quarters. His strong limbs, big bone, big knees 
and big hooks. As for milk, the mothers of these bulls 
have yielded over 5,000 lbs. in a lactation period of less 
than 300 days. You will be interested to hear, I am sure, 
that I am providing a third bull. This I propose to 
present to the local pinjrapole for breeding purposes. 
Now my friends, may I say that I hope that other gentle- 
men may follow my example ? They will make me veiy 
happy if thej' will do this and their generosity will be of 
infinite value to the country. I shall certainly write a 
Iiersonal letter to any gentleman who will support in this 

way my anxious desire not just to talk about agricultural 
improvement, but to effect it. 
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Ani'KKSS 01- WKLCOMB KKOM Tin5 SIMLA JrUNICI. 

1‘ALITY. 

Hi- IC\t*>'H«ncy .!!»«’ Viri‘t%'y rwivrtl an AdtlrPK.^ of 10 
nrrM-Ht*-*? J«y Uji' Siiitln Municipality on Ihp IGih 
Mr.y J9;?6 w»J n<plipt! in Ihi* fttllowin;; tcnns ;— 

,Vr. J\*r,nfiUt otitl .Vcniftrrs of ilir Simla Slvniei^ 

— ! tJiiujI: you vory wiiriiily on niy own hclinlf and 
••II Jji-Ji.-ilf <if Lndy Linlithgow for the AtWress of Welcome 
tvhii'Jj vi-u liavi* n-nd to «s ami for your kind good wishes. 

T!u<> ]•: not till* first occasion on which I have visited 
i>inil.'i. nnd 1 ntn well aware of il.s unir|ue position and of 
tho lieauiy of its surrounding.^ — a henuly wliich Lady 
Linlithgow and I appreciate nil the more, coming as vc 
do from the heal of the plains. 

1 listened with much intcrc.sl to your remarks about 
the develoiunent of Stnifa, and I am glad to obsen'o the 
extent to which the Municipality has been able to organise 
its %'arinus .service.^. I note in particular that the 
amenities of electricity, watcr-suppl 3 ’, sanitation and 
medical relief have nil received close attention. I trust, 
too, that the plans w'hich 3 ’on have at present under eon- 
.sideration for the introduction of a town improvement 
.scheme and the provision of better transport facilities will 
admit of rcali-sation, nnd will r&sult in a diminution of the 
congestion to which j’ou have referred. 

The dilBbulties of communication in Simla owing to 
the scattered nature of the town and the impracticability 
of throwing the higher roads open to general motor 
traffic arc indeed serious, and your suggestion that they 
might be reduced by the construction of a circular motor 
road is one which I agree merits examination, in the 
light of financial and practical considerations. 

The Simla Municipality have throughout their career 
been keenly alive to the importance of leaving nothing 
liSSPSV 08 
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rni flnnft to improve the amenities of Simla. I would like 
to draw their i^ecial attention in these circumstances to 
the problem of the dust nuisance. I eaimot help feeling 
as I go about Simla that there is much that could he 
done to improve conditions in this respect. I understand 
that last year endeavours were made to grapple with it 
hy the use of a mixture of crude oil and engine oil on the 
roads, but that, possibly because of the lack of prcqper 
metalling on the roads to make the oil grip, this was not 
so successful as you had had reason to anticipate. 1 
gather that you are now emplosdng a mixture of molasses, 
water and phenol. I have mysdf experimented with 
■this mixture on the grounds of the Viceregal Lodge, and 
so far as I can judge, it has been very successful. I 
would like to lay particular mnphasis on the desirabHily 
of combating the dust nuisance whether by an extended 
use of a mixture of this type or in any other way. The 
problem of dust is one of the first importance, not only 
from the point of view of the amenities of Simla, but 
from that of the health of its inhabitants. 

A further matter in which I am closely interested is 
that of the milk scheme whidi has, I understand, been 
drawn up by your Health Department and approved by 
the Municipality. The efEect of the scheme, as I 
understand it, is that a pound of milk in two half-pound 
bottles is issued daily to children of indigent parents, 
selected by school medical oificers, who are suffering from 
malnutrition. I gather that this scheme has been 
accepted at the present stage on an experimental basis 
only. I have no doubt whatever of its real importance 
from the point of ^’iew of under-nourished children, and 
I trust that at the end of the experimental period, the 
Municipality will find themselves able to adopt it on a 
permanent liasis. T myself propose to take an oppor- 
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rWf of to tnuhr-nourhhrd eehont ehiMrfn. 

tunity ]H'tvt>tinIly in o?:ninitu* tho working of tlic scheme at 
im t‘BrJy linte. I would liko fo {iuggist for your considern- 
t:on the impprtflucc of innintniuing records so far as 
ptrv‘:ih!r of the ciTret of the trcntnicni in question. It 

withotit saying that such records would be of much 
nKsIstancc to you ns evidence of the Kuccessful working 
of tin* ^ch•‘Im^ iind I feel no doubt ihiit the results 
revealed by them would be of interest and value to other 
munieipnlities. 

You have mentioned in your Address various ques- 
tions ftifecting the future, of Simla. I will certainly give 
them my closc.vt attention. But you will not expect me 
nt this early stage to make any pronouncement regarding 
them. 

Tier E.\ccllcncy and I note with much satisfaction 
the w'ork that has been done in the direction of Alatcrnity 
and Child Welfare. Her Exccllcnc}’ will always take a 
particular interest in matters pertaining to the well-being 
of the women of Simla and in any measures that may be 
devised for their well-being. 

1 would like in conclusion ogain to express my 
gratitude ond that of Lody Linlithgow for the Address 
of Welcome which you have been so kind as to offer 
to us, and to assure you that Her Excellency and I will 
alway.s take a close interest in everything that affects 
Simla and its affairs. 


FREE DISTRIBUTION OP JIILK TO UNDER-NOURISHED 
SCHOOL CHILDREN. 

His Excellency the Viceroy made the following speech at 
tho Prec Disfxibntion of milk by the Simla Mnnieiiiality to 
under-nourished school children on the 25tb May 1936 : — 

Gentlmeny—I am very glgd indeed to have witnessed 
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in person this momii^ tte free distribiition of milk to 
sdiool children \riiose parents, because of slender means, 
would find it diSerdt, if not impos^We, themsdres to 
snpply their children with this most essential sustenance. 

I have studied with dose attention tiie geneas and 
the detail of this most interesting and valuable scheme. 
As I understand it- the position is this. The 3 Iuni< 3 .pality 
br means of a grant-in-aid from Municipal funds has 
made ptoviaon for the supply, without diaige to &dr 
parents, of a pound of milk per day to each of 120 sdected 
ftiiltjrpti *016 scheme is in the nature of an experimental 
measure which was inaugurated on the Ist April 1936, 
and which will be continued for a period of at least three 
months. 

It is a scientific fact b^ond dispute that a liberal 
supply of milk is an esential constituent of diet fax 
growing ehfldren. nor can there be the slightest doubt 
but that good nourishment in the earlier years of life is 
essential to the building up of a strong constitution in 
after-life. Let me give yon quite diortly the result of a 
very carefully conducted experiment carried out in my 
own country. This esperiment showed that the addition 
of a pint of milk a day to the ordinary diet of growing 
boys converted an average annual gain in weight of 3.65 
pounds per boy to one of no less than 6.98 pounds, and 
increased the average gain in height of 1.S4 inches to one 
of 2.03 inches. 

To my mind, one of the most valuable features of 
this experiment is the care with which the relevant 
records are being maintained. I do not know whether 
ther** is available a basis for comparison in the shape of 
thft normal weisht and heisht increase of children of the 
same age and class in this district who are dependent 
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ytee Jh'^sriliutinn cf Jfi'/i- to under-nourished school children. 

«‘n ih** imlitiHry diet provailing and wlio do not receive 
•hi*: ^!l|l|tly of milk. If thcjic facts are not 

nvaihiM*.’, 1 venture to hUjrpest that the dcncicncy should 
h** .supplied, for it is only hy a comparison of this kind 
tlmt th.c inio merits of improved diet can be nccuratcl 3 ' 
riKs'-K'-cd. 

I notice with o.x(rcmc sntisfaetion that throughout 
Iiitlm there is growing recognition of the vital signifleance 
of liumnn nutrition, and in truth it is impossible to 
overstate the importance of this. Suflicicncy of diet to 
-mnintnin the fullc.s( activity* of mind and bod^' is an 
e«^ential matter at rverj: stage of life. But it is pertinent 
to notice the iiidi.«putablc fact that if is the immature 
timues of childhood and adolescence which arc most prone 
to lasting and irrepamblc hurt as a consequence of 
malnutrition. That is one of the prime reasons that 
mo\'e me in my determination to do what I can to stress 
the immense importance to India of improving her cattle, 
and to link up that campaign with the rital matter of 
milk as an absolute ncccssitjr of diet for the mother 
before and after the birth of her child, and for the child 
during the carlj' j'cars of growth niid development. 

Nourishment in carl^* life is not the only essential 
for health, but it is the foundation for health, and its 
absence inflicts upon the growing organism damage which 
no subsequent condition can repair. 

Wliat, indeed, is the use of spending public funds on 
objects such as education, welfare schemes and the like 
if the people have not the heal^ and vigour of mind and 
body to lake full advantage of them and to enjoy them. 
Wliat, indeed, can we hope for from politcal constitu- 
tions unless we apply ourselves without dday, and with 
persistence, vision and courage to the improvement of 
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the phydeal constitution of the common run of mm and 
Tromen * For in truth the reiq)onse of the indiyidual 
to the opportunities of life^ whether economic, cultural, 
or political, is inevitably inadequate in the absence of 
that vigour and ambition, and of that joy in life, which 
bdong to the possessor of a healthy and balanced mind 
linked to a healthy body. 


OPENING MEETING OF THE NUTRITION ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE. 

His Exeelleney the Vieetoy made the following speech at 
the Opening Meeting of the Nutrition Advisory Committee on 
the 18th June 1938 

Colonel JoUy and Gentlemen,— 1 think you , will 
understand the satisfaction I tind in addressing to you 
this afternoon a few words of welcome and encouragement 
upon the occasion of this meeting of the Nutrition Com- 
mittee of the Indian Research Fund Association, for it 
will be within your recollection that the Royal Com- 
mission on Agriculture laid stress upon the immense im- 
portance to India of the subject of Human Nnti'ition, 
and indeed recommended the setting up of this Com- 
mittee. Since the Royal Commission reported, 1 have 
found myself in more or less constant touch with this 
fascinating field of enquiry, both as Chairman of the 
Medical Research Council of the Privy Council and also 
as Chairman of the Market Supply Committee in Great 
Britain. I am sure that you will agree with me when 
I say that as each passing year brings its crop of new 
discovery, and as the secrets of nature arc successively 
laid bare by the patient labour of the research worker, 
the observer is more and more impressed by the immense 
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to innnhim! of t!u\*. hrnitcii of bno^vlcdgc. fn 
foijntry is thi* sui»jcot of prcntpr iinjiurtnncc thiin in 
hsdiis. I rvjoiiv to i'lml thnt ditriiig the last fen years 
f»t»l»!it* ojiinion in this cunntrj* has sliown an evergrowing 
:Kt<'n'A: in tUf {intblviits of ntiiiuin Xutrition, and I uiu 
that tin- time has eoinc when all concerned 
.•!:ouIii apply themselves with renewed energy and 
r:;;}i:Hiasm, nut only tu the active prosecution of research 
in this field, hut also to the prncticitl application in the 
h"J«'-s of the piNiph*. of the fruits of (hat research in 
terms of the diet of the population both in the rural areas 
and in the towns. 


The Iloyal Commission on iVgricuIturo envisaged 
the setting up of a Central Institute of Uunian Nutrition, 
hut Inch of funds has liithcrto prevented the implc* 
menfitur of that recommendation. The Commission also 
advised that a link should be established between research 
on the problems of Jliiman Nutrition and Agricultural 
Kesearch. I have faith (hat the future will witness the 
founding of such n Central Institute of llaman Nutrition. 
Meantime, I itu'itc you to consider at this meeting the 
e.vpedicnc.v of c.stabli.shing a point of contact between 
these two branches of Science. 

Agriciilturn] Research will shortly be in full swing 
at the new Imperial Institute of Agricultural Research at 
Delhi. I .suggest to you that the inauguration of this 
station atTords an excellent opportunity to create a per- 
manent liaison between research workers in Human 
Nutrition and those engaged in Agricultural Research 
by the appointment of an expert in Human Nutrition to 
•work in the Delhi Agricultural Institute. T have no 
doubt that such an appointment w-ould be welcomed by 
fjic wliolf staff of Agricultural Reseandj Worker^ and I 
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am coTifii^ BTit that such an arrangement wnuld prove to 
he of substantial value to aU concerned. 

I said a moment ago that in my opinion the time has 
come to press forward with the difficult matter of making 
available to the general public the fruits of research ou 
Human Nutrition. This of course is a function that 
belongs to Provincial Gkivemments and their Officers. I 
cannot but feel that here is an opportunity for the further 
exploitation of that principle of joint endeavour between 
the Provinces and Central Besearcdi Institutions which is 
so happily usemplified in the existing arrangements for 
Agricultural Besearch. The Nutrition Institutes at 
Goonoor and Calcutta already have to their credit much 
work of the utmost vdue. It is my earnest hope that 
the Provinces will make the fullest use of that material, 
and that they wiU suggest for investigation by the 
Central Institutes any special problems with which they 
may be confronted. 

The question of how best to convey to the public the 
essential facts of diet in its relation to health is one that 
is deserving of dose and systematic study by all con- 
cerned. In this context I must mention to you one 
factor to which I personally attach paramount import- 
ance. I am entirely convinced that whether we are con- 
cerned to advance among the rural population improved 
agricultural practice ; or better sanitation and hygiene ; 
or better nutrition, we shall find that our best endeavours 
will achieve little that will endure unless and until 
literacy is imparted to the women of the countryside. 

c may bring about some considerable degree of improve- 
ment under exi.«ting conditions by means of intensive pro- 
paganda and close supen*is!on. But in default of female 
literacy it will be found that whenever supervision is 
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n'jiU'V- il, tiii-n' will ho n rclopso into ngC'oUl customs, and 
thr:! uiilsin n few inoiiilis iioihinfr will he left of the 
Hviti}: that has hrcn so InlKtrioiisI)' inculcated. 

1 hav»- .vou now to your doliherations in the contident 
l:o|f.' shut iheso may he fruitful of much good for the 
of this land. 


<»pi:kix<; ok tiik skssiox ok tiik thansport 

ADVJ.SORV COUNCIL. 

llir Kxrt'lfoiiry tin* Viremy in opening the Scs.sioii of Uio ISUi 
Tnin-port Adrhtry CatiiiHI nn thr l.Vh duly W30, made the ** 
folhnving speech 

(icnUrntcn , — 1 am glad to welcome j'ou to this, the 
second nu’clin" of the Transport Advisory Council. 

It is non- over three years since the Government of 
India convcnctl the IIond-’Rail Conference as the first step 
tow'ords finding practical solutions of the many difficult 
pmhiems created hy the arrival of a new form of transport 
in the field previou.sly rcsen'cd for railways, and, in certain 
parts of India, inland water transport. Railways and 
inland w’atcr transport have co>cxistcd for many years. 

In their nature roads and inland waterways are not 
competitive and, while the interests of the latter must be 
ohserved in any co-ordinated system, our immediate 
concern is with roads and railways. The Boad>Bail 
Conference was immediately followed by a detailed dis- 
cussion between the representatives of the Government 
of India and of Local Governments, the first fruits of 
which were the ereation of the Transport Advisory 
Council and the creation or reorganisation of Bomrds of 
Communication in the Provinces. The Transport 
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am confidemt that such an arrangement -wotild prove to 
he of substantial value to all concerned. 

I said a mo mept ago that in my opinion the time has 
ff/tnift to press forward with the difficult matter of m a k i n g 
available to the general public the fruits of research on 
Human Nutrition. This of course is a function that 
belongs to Provincial Governments and their Officers. I 
cannot but feel that here is an opportunity for the further 
exploitation of that principle of joint endeavour between 
the Provinces and Central Hesearch Institutions which is 
so happily exemplified in the existing arrai^ements for 
Agricultural Besearch. The Nutrition Institutes at 
Coonoor and Calcutta already have to their credit much 
work of the utmost value. It is my earnest hope that 
the Provinces will make the fullest use of that material, 
and that they will suggest for investigation 1^ the 
Central Institutes any special problems with which they 
may be confronted. 

The question of how best to convey to the public the 
essential facts of diet in its relation to health is one that 
is deserving of close and ^stematic study by all con- 
cerned. In this context I must mention to yon one 
factor to which I personally attach paramount import- 
ance. I am entirely convinced that whether we arc con- 
cerned to advance among the rural population improved 
agricultural practice ; or better sanitation and hygiene ; 
or better nutrition, we shall find that our best endeavours 
will achieve little that will endure unless and until 
literacy is imparted to the women of the countryside. 
"Wc may bring about some considerable degree of improve- 
ment under existing conditions by. means of intensive pro- 
paganda and close supervision. But in default of female 
literacy it will be Found that whenever supervision is 
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nt'niowt!, tlu'ro will he a relapse into agc-olcl enstoms, and 
that within n few months nothing nill be left of the 
better living (hat has been so laboriously inculcated. 

I leave you now to your deliberations in the confident 
hope that these may be fruitful of much good for the 
peojtle of this land. 


OI'E.VnCG OP THE SESSION OP THE TRANSPORT 
AHVJSORr COUNCIL. 

Ufs ExccIIcnc}’ (lie Viceroy in opening the Session of the 13th 
Transport Advisory Council on the 13th July 1930, made the 
following speech : — 

Gentlemen, — am glad to welcome you to this, the 
second meeting of the Transport Advisoiy Council. 

It is now over three years since the Government of 
India convened the Road-Bail Conference as the first step 
towards finding practical solutions of the many difOieult 
problems created by the arrival of a new form of transport 
in the Sold previously reserved for railways, and, in certain 
parts of India, inland water transport. Railways and 
inland water transport have co-existed for many years. 

In their nature roads and inland waterways are not 
competitive and, while the interests of the latter must be 
observed in any co-ordinated system, our immediate 
concern is with roads and railways. The Road-Bail 
Conference was immediately followed by a detailed dis- 
cussion between the representatives of the Government 
of India and of Local Governments, the first finiits of 
which were the creation of the Transport Advisory 
Council and the creation or reorganisation of Boards of 
Communication in the Provinces. The Transport 
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Advisory Council, as you "vrill recall, hdd its first meeting 
in January 1935. 

You liave been called together to discuss and to 
give your advice upon a problem of the utmost Im* 
portance and of no little cbmplesity, trliich today, in. 
one fnim or another, is exercising the minds of ad minis - 
trators throughout the \rorld. In every civilised country 
the endeavour is being made to formulate the prindples 
upon ithich in this regard policy dionld rest. The 
predse nature of the problem differs in accordance 'uith 
the circumstances obtaining in each country, bnl^ in 
your ddiberations, you will no doubt seek to profit bF 
the experience of other countries 'uherever that experience 
may seem capable of contributing towards a right solu- 
tion of our own problem. 

I do not propose this morning to attempt any 
detailed survey of the manifold considerations that yon 
will require to take into review in arriving at the con- 
cludons and recommendations which yon will submit to 
the several Governments represented at this Conference. 
If, therefore, I make particular reference to one of those 
considerations, it must not be assumed that I do not take 
due cognisance of others, induding those which bear in 
a direction different from that one to which I shall now 
refer. 

It is beyond doubt or dispute that the great con- 
tribution which railways the world over have rendered 
towards economic devdopment has depended in great 
degree upon their adoption of a astern of rate-making 
based, not upon the cost of the service rendered, but 
rather upon what the traSBc can bear. By this device 
a profitable outlet has been found for a variety of com- 
modities quite unable to bear freight rates appropriate 
to an invariable system of rate-fixing. Thus the goods 
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classification obtaining on onr railways, based as it is 
upon a compromise between value and cost of service, bas 
played an important part in the agricultural and 
industrial devdopment of the country. It represents in 
the economic structure an essential element which could 
not be effaced or, indeed, too abruptly modified without 
bringing about a most serious dislocation of trade. 

The nature of the threat which road traffic offers to 
this system of railway rate-making arises, of course, from 
the tendenegr of those commodities capable of bearing the 
higher charges to gravitate away £rom the railways and 
towards the motor lorry. If this tendent^ is allowed 
to develop without check it must eventually give rise to 
a situation in which so considerable a part of the more 
profitable traffic will have been transferred from rail to 
road that the railways will be driven, in the attempt to 
maintain solvency, to recast the system of rates to the 
detriment of those classes of traffic least able to carry any 
increased charge for transportation. It cannot be too 
plainly stated that this process would lead inevitably 
and in a very short time to profound disturbances in 
relative market values and to a very serious dislocation 
of the whole comuiercial structure ; while upon agricul- 
ture, the effects of such a revolution would be most 
damaging, and, as regards the salabilily of certain types 
of produce, probably lethal. 

' The great importance of railway finance both to the 
Centre and to the Provinces, and its peculiar significance 
in relation to the distribution of Income-Tax to the 
Provinces, as recently emphasised in the Report of Sir 
Otto Niemeyer, are matters to which you will doubtless 
give due weight in your deliberations. 

Ton will be invited to discuss measures designed to 
promote the safely and convenience of the travelling 
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public including the inter-T^tion of services snd time- 
tables. In this connection it is evident that where road 
trafSc, and in particular motor buse^ are conducted by 
concerns commanding adequate capital resources and 
owning a considerable number of vdiidles, which concerns 
can be relied upon to fulfil specific obligations accepted 
by them in return for privileges granted, it is feasible 
to systematise the services provided in a manner and to 
an eslent which is quite impracticable under conditions 
in which road traffic is in the hands of individuals or 
of small “ mushroom ” companies running, it may be, 
no more than a single vehicle. Again, regularity and 
efficiency of service depend in no small degree upon 
accumulated esperience in management and administra- 
tion. The public, therefore, has a direct interest in the 
finanmal stability and continuity of concerns conducting 
road transport. 

Let me assure you that my Government will strive 
constantly both to improve the services, of all kinds,- 
available to the public upon the Bailways, and to effect 
all postible economies in their management. 

I am confident that you will approach your flifflnnlt 
ta^ in a spirit of good-will and co-operation, and I trust 
that you will succeed in recommending a workable policy 
whereby Hoad and Bail, as complementary systems of 
transportation, may be further developed for the benefit 
of the people of India. 

ADTISOBY BOABD OP THE IMPBRIAL COUNCIL OP 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH. 

His Excellency the Viceroy in addressing the Advisory 
Bonnl of the Imperial Conncil of Agrienltnral Research on the 
ICth .Tidy 193G, made the folloving speech : — 

Oenilemcn ^ — It gives me great satisfaction that 
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■withia 12 weeks of my assuming charge of Office as 
Viceroy I am afiEorded this opportunity to address the 
Advisory Board of the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Beseareh, and to welcome to the headquarters of my 
Government representatives of the Agricultural and 
Veterinary Services from every Province in India, and 
from representative Indian States, to whose number I am 
glad to -wdeome the addition of Kashmir. 

The establi^ment of the Council marked the 
acceptance by the Government of India of the most im* 
portant of the recommendations of the Boyal Commission 
in the field of Beseareh. I think it is generally agreed 
that the experience of the last seven years has demon- 
strated the suitability of the scheme for the purposes 
for r^hich it was devised. Those purposes, in the words 
of the Commission’s Beport, are to promote, guide and 
co-ordinate s^ricultural research throughout India, and 
' to link it with agricultural research in other parts of the 
British Empire and in foreign countries. In advancing 
this recommendation, my colleagues and I were moved 
by the hope that the settix^ np of the Imperial Council 
would strengthen and extend the spirit of co-operation 
and mutual help between the Centre and the Provinces 
in the great work of agricnltoral improvement. Our 
investigations had impressed us with the very important 
part which central organisations play In the field of 
agricultural research and of rural development in 
countries such as the United States of America, Canada 
and Australia. We were convinced that we could 
render no greater service to the cause of agricultural 
progress in India than by seeking to discover means to 
counter the growing dedine in co-ordination between 
Centre and Provinces, and between Province and Pro- 
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vince, Trhieh had become increasingly evident to all 
observers in this country, and Trhich had its origin in the 
constitational changes that had taken place. "We Avere 
mindful, too, of the farther constitutional developments 
'which 'were then 'under consideration, and which ha're 
since taken statutory shape in 'the Act of 1935, and 
deliberately we set ourselves to frame a plan in harmony 
with those changes that are now imminent. 

I have watdied 'with <dose and sympathetic interest 
the work of 'the Imperial Council since its inception, and 
I can say ‘with truth that that ‘work and its consequences 
throughout Lidia have fulfiled the hopes of those of us 
who were responsible for recommending its constitution. 
Let me add, however, — and here I am sure that I speak 
for all my colleagues of the Hoyal Commission — ^that the 
best of plans must depend for their success upon the 
dcill and devotion of those that execute them, and let 
me take this opportunity to pay a tribute' to the manner 
in which all concerned ‘with the work of 'Qie Council hare 
contributed to the success of this common endeavour. 

I have done what I could since I returned to India 
to make myself familiar 'with some of the current 
activities of the ConneO. I cannot in the time at my 
disposal, totuh upon more than a few of these, but I 
think you will recognise that there is no branch of your 
work in which I do not find myself deeply interested, 
and most anxious to extend to you such support as may 
lie in my power to afford. 

Tn contemplating the functions of the Council, I 
have always felt that the most useful service which it 
would he in a position to perform, would be the dissemina- 
tion of scientific and technical information. I have 
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made some enquiries upon the point and I understand 
that the scheme considered by you in 1930 for an Agri- 
cultural Information and Intdligence Bureau had to be 
laid aside qp account of financial stringency. I have 
been at pains to acquaint myself with the facilities at 
present provided for dissemination of information, and 
I recognise that these are by no means inconsiderable. It 
is for you to judge, as the means become available, to 
which projects priority ought to be given, but 1 am 
unable to resist the eoncluEdon that this is a matter to 
which you may well think that further attention may 
usefully be given in the not distant future. 

I gather that your efforts have hitherto been to a 
large extent concentrated upon a limited number of 
important crops such as wheat, rice, sugar and fruit. 
Cotton has of course received continuous attention from 
the special Committee concerned, while jute will shortly 
be placed in a like position. I was glad recently to have 
an opportunity of visiting the temporary Hill Laboratory 
in Simla, and to examine there the work in progress on 
Cereal Busts and on potato-breeding. I am particularly 
glad to learn that you have now turned your activities 
towards research in ** dry-fanning ”, and to know that 
research work is being directed towards the improvemeni 
of that very important group of food grains, the millets. 
I venture ilie opinion that this work will prove to be of 
great value. I attach importance to it not only because 
of the large area still under these crops, but because of 
the advantage that will accrue from any material im- 
provement of the millets and from a better system of 
“ dry-farming ”, to many of the poorest cultivated 
districts in India. 

I was privileged, a little wliile ago, to open the First 
liSSPSV n 
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Session of the Advisory Committee on Hnman Nutrition, 
upon which Committee there were two representatives of 
the Imperial Council of Agricultural Beseareh. I sug- 
gested upon that occasionj that a trained research worker 
in human nutrition might be accommodated- in the new 
Imperial Agricultural Besear(di Institute at Ddhi, and I 
am encouraged to that this atep may prove feasible. 
I feel sure that there are many opportunities for co- 
operation between these two branches of scientific 
research. Let me give only one instance. The area 
under heavy-yielding varieties of staple crops now 
amounts to some 20 million acres, and is steadily expand- 
ing. These are the crops as to which, of recent years, 
there has been over-production throughout the world. 
Have we not reached in this regard a point when we may 
expect this expanding area under high yielding varieties 
of those staple crops to release a considerable amount of 
land for the growii^ of leguminous crops, so that both 
men and animals may find available a better balanced 
diet f 

The extent to which the welfare of the rural popula- 
tion is indissolubly linked with an improvement in the 
breeding and feeding of cattle and buffaloes is patent, 
and I am indeed happy to note that the number of animal 
husbandry schemes receiving grants is now steadily 
increasing. I understand that the earliest of these 
schemes, the maintenance of a Disease Investigation 
Officer in each Province to form a link with the Central 
Veterinary Research Institute at Muktesar, has proved 
on unqualified success and has led to a degree of precision 
in the knowledge of animal diseases which was previously 
lacking, a.s well ns to a fuller exploitation in the country- 
side of the results of the research work carried on in 
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^Muktesar, a striking escample o£ tliis being the veiy sne- 
cessfnl goat vaccine method of protecting cattle against 
Einderpest. 

I look to yon vritb all confidence to support me and 
the Governors of Provinces in onr efforts to make 
available to cultivators an adequate supply of good stud- 
bulls. I have been greatly encouraged by the response 
of the public to my appeal for the gift of such animals, 
and I note with the utmost satisfaction that the move- 
ment continues to gain impetus. In an endeavour of this 
nature, rivo things are of cardinal importance : continuity 
of effort and the proper recording of results. The 
registration of pedigree stock and of the progeny of 
good sires is a most important step in the improvement 
of any breed, while in the case of milch breeds, the 
recording of performance in terms of milk yield is the 
essential basis of selection for breeding. I am glad to 
know that the Standing Cattle Breeding Committee of 
this Coundl is to meet tomorrow and that these important 
matters will find a place upon its agenda. This Com- 
mittee will also, I understand, take under review the 
detailed preparation of a study of the milk supply in 
villages. It is only upon exact information of this 
kind that it will be possible to formulate a sound breed- 
ing policy designed to secure a better milk supply for 
the general population, an object worthy of onr utmost 
endeavours. 

I am glad to note that the improvement of marketing 
is receiving your attention, and I look forward with 
interest to a study of the resnlts of the several marketing 
surveys now being carried out. The collection of in- 
formation of this character over a r^on so extensive 
must necessarily take time, hut in my experience — whi(di 

JjSSPSV ij2 
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in- this field is .consideTable — it Trill prove in the outcome 
to he time spent. 


It gives me very great pleasure to he able to 
announce today that, thanhs to the friendly co-operation 
of the governing bodies of the Hothamsted Ssperimental 
Station and the Hunnali Dairy Beseareh Institute of 
Ayrshire, arrangements have been made for Sir John 
Bussell, F. B. S., Director of the Bothamsted Station, 
and Dr. N. G. Wriglit, the wdl-known Dairying E:^ert, 
to visit India and to give us the benefit of their espert 
advice. .These gentlemen are outstanding figures in their 
respective fidds, and it is b^ond question that their 
collaboration may be relied upon to produce results of 
great and lasting value. 


Surveying the vrhole field of agricultural improve- 
ment as this presents itself to me after an absence from 
the country of nine years, I think it is true to say that 
at no time has the position of agricultural research 
presented a more healthy or promising appearance. In 
the field of demonstration and propaganda I think the 
time has come when all concerned should ask themselves 
whether the machinery whereby the fruits of research 
are made avafiable to the cultivator is adequate to the 
great opportunities for advance which now present them- 
** ^ connection, I cannot but feel that the 

establishment of a greater degree of co-ordination than 
would appwr at present to exist between District Officers 

Aeriniltan.1, Teterinaiy and 
tte means at 
a(^^anltnral taprovemant as wdl 
“Mcnncnt in flie nidest Sanaa. 
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There can be no donbt but that public interest iu 
agi'iculiural improvement is everywhere increasing, and 
I am informed by experienced officers that the readme^ 
to receive expert advice now-a-days displayed by cnlli* 
vators is in marked contrast to tiie indifference shown 
but a few years ago in manj' areas towards the ministra- 
tions of the agricultural officer. The road is clear for a 
great advance in India’s premier industry. Let us seize 
with all eagerness the oppoirtunity thus presented. Over 
the whole range of agricultural improvement let the 
word be “ Full speed ahead ” ! 


i D1KKE& AT BENABES. 

Els Highness the Maharaja of Benares gave a Dinner Faily Slat 
on the 31st July 1936- in honour of their Excellencies’ visit to 
his State and in proposing His Highness’ health, His EixceUenoy 
the Viceroy made the following speech : — 

Your Highness, Ladies and Gentlemen , — sinoerdy 
thank Your Highness both on my own behalf and on that 
of Lady Linlithgow and our daughters for your very 
warm and cordial welcome. Benares is the first of the 
Indian States which I have had the pleasure of visiting 
during my term of office, and it is a great satisfaction to 
me that the first visit which I have paid to an Indian 
State since I became Viceroy should be to a place the 
sanctity of which is so great, and the historical associa- 
tions of which are so distinguished as Benares, and that 
the State should be under the guidance of so experienced 
and benevolent a ruler as Your Highness. 

I deeply appreciate the' reference whieh Your 
Highness has made to His late Majesfy Ring George Y. 

As Your Highness has pointed out, it is fortunate indeed 
that, at an anxious and diffipult time in the history of the 
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'n'orld, the Twnntla of His late Majesfy should have fallen 
upon the shoulders of a ruler so widdy travdled. so 
popular, and so •wdl equipped in every vray for the 
onerous duties of his high station as His IMajesty Hing 
Edirard V HL I have heard uith great pleasure the 
sentiments of loyalty and a&ction to the Imperial Cro\ni 
to Trhidi Tour Highness has given espression, and I diall 
as in duty bound convey them to His jMajesfy the King- 
Emperor. I am u’dl auare of the intimate bonds of 
afiSection and loyalty by u-hidi Tour Highness’ house has 
aluays been connected mth the Imperial Crovm, and I 
know how generously and how unreservedly during the 
crisis of the Great War Tour Highness* distingnidied 
predecessor placed at the disposal of the Sovereign all the 
resources of bis State. I am indeed I think correct in 
saying that this very House in which we are enjoying 
your hospitality tonight was converted into a war hospital 

Much has happened dnee the eventful days of the 
Great War, but in few countries have the changes which 
have ti&en place in a period of time so rdativdy diort 
been of greater significance than in Tniiifl , The sixteen 
years which have passed since the conclusion of the War 
have been marked by the first stage in the devdopment of 
responsible Government. At the end of those dxteen 
years India finds herself on the eve of constitutional 
dianges of great and fundamental importance. Those 
changes have not been lightly undertaken. Thqr are the 
result of a long and exhaustive period of reflection and 
discussion, spread over many anxious years of work, and 
in their present form they represent the fruit of the 
devoted labours and the best talent of responsible and 
experienced statesmen. British and Indian alike. Your 
Highness has been so kind as to refer to my own associa- 
tion with the task of gmng shape to the proposals now 
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in t)ic (iuri'nttnont of Jiulin Act, JOnfi, and it is 
ind<<'(t true tiiat I ant in n itxMticiii ns the result of my 
Kv— rintiiin vith iln* discussions which have resulted in 
tl'.c prent const itutionnl chnnpcs now imminent, to 
nppniach the prohlems in%‘olvcd with a full appreciation 
of th)' ditllriiltos Mirintittntcil. and of the advantapes 
inherent in th** imph-mentatiou of the propasals embodied 
in the Ac* I'f l!*or>. It is a source of much salisraction to 
m-' to listen to Your Ifiphncss’ expressions of approval of 
tho<-<* proposals, and In particular of the proposed All- 
India Pedernlion. The idea of that. Federation is In 
many ways on^* of the most strihinp in the hi,story of the 
world, pivcii the urea to he covered, and the differences of 
lantninpc, of rclipion, of race, of historical hachprotind of 
the peoples and the territories, which the rcnlisation of the 
ideal of Federation will eomhiue in a sinplc political 
body. 

The prcpnrntor>’ stape of the new constitution is now 
well on its ivay to conclusion, for on the 1st April 1937 
Provincitd Autonomy, with the transfer W’liich it involves 
of prent and solid ros]ionsibilitics to the Provinces, comes 
into heinp. The interval tjcfwccn the initiation of Pro- 
vincial Autonomy and the advent of the Federal scheme 
cannot in the nature of things be a long one, and 1 am 
plad to think that all the omens at the moment arc sncli 
ns to encourage me to hope that no difficulty will be 
experienced in the early realisation of that great ideal. 
It is very natural that the Eulers called upon to take a 
decision of such importance ns affecting, not only them- 
selves. but their dynasties and their States, should be 
concerned to ensure that they do not do so lightly oi 
witliont a just appreciation of what is involved. It is 
natural too that, as Your Highness has mentioned, they 
should be anxious to ensure Ili.at full weig|ht should be 
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given, on the occasion of their accession, to the Trea^ 
rights and the legitimate claims of their States. But I 
feel no doubt that it should be possible with but little 
difficulty to dispel any TnignwHHr w tanding B- or apprehensions 
whicdi may exist, and I have under my consideration at 
this moment steps particularly designed to facilitate the 
achievement of this result. 

It is a pleasure to me to know that the question of 
an heir to Your Highness’ gaddi has been happily and 
finally settled, and that my Government have approved 
and have duly recognised the adoption of Maharaj Kumar 
Vibhuti Narain Singh by Your Highness. I am confident 
that the Maharaj Kumar will prove himself fully worthy 
of Your Highness’ affection, and of the pride which you 
take in him, and that he will uphold the distinguished 
traditions of your house. 

I would like to take thi« opportunity to express my 
sincere congratulations to Your Highness on the steady 
progress which has been made by your State since you 
ascended the gaddi. Your Highness has, if I may say 
so, reason in particular to be proud of the economies 
effected during the last four years and of the satisfactory 
state of your finances at the present day. I am well 
aware that the standards of administration obtaining in 
the Benares State approsdmate very closely to those io 
British India. I would like to add that I have observed 
with partieular satisfaction that the State possesses an 
extensive irrigation seheme, and that close attention is 
being paid to the vital problem of agricultural improve- 
ment. 

Your Highness has referred to the recent decision to 
transfer the responsibility for the conduct of political 
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T now ask you, Ladies and Gentlemen, to rise and 
drink to the healfli, long life and prospcrif.v of IJis 
Ilighm.'Ks the Maharaja. 
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ADDRESS OP TfELCOaiB PEOSI THE BENARES 
DISTRICT BOARD. 

1st August His Exceileney £he ‘VicerOT xecdnd an Address of "Wdcome 

the Benares District Board on the 1st Angnsb 1936 and in 
r^ly made the fdUoniog i^eedt 

ilfr. Chairman and Members of the Benares District 
Board, — I tTiank you sincere]^ for the loyal greetiiigs and 
for the cordial wdcome whitdi you have extended to me. 
It ^ves me genuine pleasure to xidt this ancient and holy 
city and to have tins opportunity of meeting the members 
of the Benares District Board. I am irdl atrare of the 
unique position uhich Benares occupies among the cities 
of India by virtue of its sanctity as a centre of the Hindu 
religion, the fame of its Trodd-renowned pilgrimage and the 
antiquity and distinction of the traditions of learning 
associated Trith its name. I can rrell appreciate the burden 
of resptmsability Tvhidi die unceasing influx of pilgrims 
from every part of India throrrs on the shoulders of the 
District Board ; and it is uith dncere satisfaction that I 
hare listened to the account you have given me of your 
eSorts, in a spirit of true service, at once to safeguard the 
interests of the pilgrims and to provide the essential 
amenities of civilization to the regular inhabitants of your 
district. 

I congratulate you on what you tell me of your 
successful administration of two matters of esseiifial 
importance — ^primary education and medical relief in 
rural areas ; and I am glad to learn that despite the 
expenditure yon have incurred in order to secure to the 
full the position of these subjects, the financial position of 
your Board remains satisfactory ; and it is a great 
pleasure to me to feel that it is such as to enable you 
adequately to discharge your obligations to the people of 
your district as a whole. 
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1 thank you onco again for your very cordial welcome 
and 1 offer to you and your Board my sincere good wishes 
for many years of devoted and fruitful service to the 
Benares district and to Bidio. 


DINNER AT BAMPUR. 

His. Highness the Nawah of Rompur gave a Dinner Parly 2a( 
ill honour of their Excellencies' visit to his State on the 2nd 
August 193G and in proposing the health of the Nowab His 
Excellency the Viceroy made the following speech : — 

7our Highness, Ladies md Oentlemen , — am 
sincerely grateful to Your Highness for your generous 
hospitality and for the most kind and cordial welcome 
which you have extended to Lady Linlithgow and myself 
on the occasion of this our first visit to Rampur. It has 
been a great pleasure to both of us to take this early 
opportunity of visiting a State the historical associations 
of which are so distinguished, and which has in the past, 
and notably in the Great War, rendered such signal 
service to the British Crown. I take this occasion to 
congratulate Your Highness on the recent award to you 
by His Majesty the King-Emperor of the title of Knight 
Commander of the Most Exalted Order of the Star of 
India. 

I pay my first visit to Rampur at a time when, as Your 
Highness has remarked, Lidia, whether British India or 
the Indian States, finds itself at the threshold of a new 
constitutional era. I warmly wdcome the remarks which 
Your Highness has made on the all-important question of 
Federation, and I venture to think that in emphasizing as 
you have done that it is not possible for the Princes to 
keep themselves aloof from the main currents of Indian 
life and politics, you have uttered a profound trutli, 
JProvmcial Autonon^ comes into being in April of next 
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year, 'witbi it the realisation of the first of the stages 
in the scheme of constitutional development which is 
embodied in the Government of India Act of 1935. The 
interval between the inauguration of Proviucial Autonomy 
HTii^ the establishment of Federation cannot in the nature 
of things be a loi^ one, and I am encouraged in the con- 
fidence I fed in the future that lies before Federal India 
by observations such as those which have fallen from 
Your Highness tonight, and by the wisdom and the 
foresight displayed in your appremation of the part which 
you conceive that your State should play in the future 
Federal constitution of India. Your Highness, in so 
guiding the development of your administration in recent 
years as to widen the basis of representation of your sub- 
jects in the Councils of the State, and in local and 
municipal self-government, has shown a wise determina- 
tion to anticipate new tendencies and new modes of 
thought, and to adapt yourself to the changing circum- 
stances of the time. 1 fully share your confident hope 
that the spirit of harmony and good-will between Your 
Highness* Government and your subjects may be 
maintained and developed by this liberal policy. 

The reforms which Your Highness has introduced in 
the last few years have not been confined to the constitu- 
tional field. The importance of the Bevenue Settlement 
which has just been concluded rests not merely on its 
immediate and prospective financial results, significant as 
it is from these points of view } it should also materially 
contribute to the welfare and the security and to the con- 
tentment of the great majority of the subjects of Your 
Highness. The agricultural community will ever owe a 
debt of gratitude to Your Highness for having taken in 
hand on enterprise beset with many difficulties and 
demanding the most careful consideration. 
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It is a source of sincere satisfaction to me to learn 
that Your Highness intends, by the grant of substantial 
funds for development of the rural area, to further the 
all-important cause of agriculture. Your Highness pro- 
poses, in addition, to remodel the irrigation system and 
you arc forming the nucleus of an Agricultural Advisory 
Depsirtment. On secured sources of irrigation, and on the 
wise utilisation of improved methods and materials for 
agricultural development must largely depend the future 
prosperity of your State, and I trust that the beginnings 
now made by Your Highness may show early and 
beneficial results, and that you will be encouraged to 
maintain this outlay as a permanent contribution from the 
revenues of the State to the continued enhancement of 
the productive capacity of the soil, and the improvement 
of the conditions of the countryside. 

Your Highness has been quick to foresee the possi- 
bilities of tlie expansion of jsugarcane cultivation as 
increasing the wealth of the cultivator. The erection of 
two lafrge modem factories for the manufacture of sugar 
has provided a welcome and convenient market for the 
grower and it has, I understand, gone some way to meet 
the pressing problem of employment for the urban eom- 
mimity and the landless man. I am happy to congratulate 
Your Highness on the sMlful and successful management, 
both technical and financial, with which this enterprise 
has been conducted. 

That animal husbandry should also have been taken 
up as a line of agricultural development betokens a just 
appreciation of the dominant importance of this. subject 
to the prosperity of the eountryride. 

The resolution and the satisfaction of the contending 
chums of agricultural and industrial development place a 
heavy burden on the ridll and the resources of tbid modern' 
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administrator. Bat there are other demands also, sach 
as pnblie health, orhich can only be met by conservation 
and the increase of the revenues of the State. I con- 
gratalate Your Highness on your determination to assist 
in the stabilisation of the State finances by separating 
and by placing a fixed limit to your civil list. I trust 
that the efforts vrbich you are making may result in a 
farther consolidation of the financial position of your 
State which 'vnll enable Your Highness to develop every 
branch and department of administration to the benefit of 
your people. 

1 have been much impressed by the military bearing 
and appearance of Your Highness’ State Forces as shown 
in the display I have been privileged to witness today. 
Your own wtil-known inters in all that concerns these 
Forces and the good report I have received of them 
enhance the pleasure I fed in congratulating both you 
and your officers. 

1 know that Your Highness must experience rogret 
at the approaching separation of your State from its long 
connection with the Government of the United Provinces 
and I have every sympathy with you. But the change is 
the inevitable consequence of the new Constitution, and I 
feel confident that your rdations will be no less cordial 
with the Beddent in Gwalior than they have in the past 
been with the Government of the United Provinces ; and 
the advice and the assistance of my officers in all matters 
affecting the welfare of your State will, I know, always 
be at the disposal of Your ITig lmpi^ij 

I ask you now. Ladies and Gentlemen, to drink to the 
health, the long life and the prosperity of His Highness 
the Kawab. 
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OPENING MEETING OP THE GOVERNING BODY OP 
THE IMPERIAL CODNCIL OP AGRICULTURAL 
RESEARCH. 

In opening the Meeting of the Governing Body of the 28tfa 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research on the 28th August ^ 
1936, His Excdlcney the Viceroy made the following spcccdi : — 

Oentlemcn , — Let me first of all tliank most warmly 
your Chairman, Sir Jagdish Prasad, for his kindly 
welcome and for the generous terms in which he has 
referred to mi’sclf. I desire to associate myself with all 
that he has said in reference to Uie sad loss which the 
Council has sustained since the last meeting of the 
Governing Body in the death of its first most distinguiidied 
Chairman, the Hon’ble Mian Sir FaM-i-Husain, and by 
the more recent loss of Dr. F. J. F. Shaw, the officiating 
Agricultural Expert, whose valuable services to the cause 
of agricultural improvement will be long and gratefully 
remembered. 

It gives me great pleasure to wdcome to the head- 
quarters of my Government representatives from so many 
Provinces and States gathered here today. Their presence 
is the strongest evidence that could be afforded of the 
importance attaclied both in British India and in Hie 
Indian States to the forwarding of Hie great purpose of 
agrictiltural improvement, and to the essential necessity 
for joint and co-ordinated action on tbis vital issue. 

I took occasion when recently I addressed the Advisoiy 
Board of Hie Council to remind that body that the prime 
consideration which moved the Boyal Commission on 
Agriculture to recommend the establiHiment of the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research was our sense 
of the urgent need for correcting Hie growing decline in 
co-ordination of agricultural research between the Centre 
and Provinces, and between Province and Province which 
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at that taiaa vnA app.axeQt. We vrere convinced that no 
greater service eonld he readered to the cause of agneol- 
toral improvement in India than lhat of creating, in a 
form appropriate to its constitntional environment, an 
advisory consnltative body which would serve to 
revive the ^irit of mntnal hdp and co-operation between 
Centre and Province^ which might provide an opportonily 
and a stimnlns for common endeavour in a fidd so vital 
to the wdf are of India, and which would assist in placu^ 
at the disposd of agricnltord researdi workers through- 
out India the experience of their fdlow-worketa in this 
country as wdl as scientific and techxucal infonnation 
deriving from countries overseas. These were the hopes 
we entertained whmi, nine years ago, my coUeagnes and 
1 made our recommendations, and, having watdhed with 
eager and sympathetic interest the progress of agricultural 
research in this cormtiy during the intervening years, I 
am happy to think that those hopes have been largdy 
fulfilled. In saying this 1 need not ted you that, healthy 
as I hold the present position of research to be, 1 am fully 
consdous that the work thus far achieved must be regarded 
as no more than a promising beginning. Indeed the 
opportunities for useful service, in the fields both of 
research and of propaganda, are constantly extending. 
In ever-growing measure the agricultural population is 
showing itself eager for hdp, nor are there lacking most 
welcome s^ns that public opinion in the urban centres is 
becoming increasingly aware both of the needs of tlie 
countryside and of the extent to which the advancement of 
eommeree and industry aw bound up with the prosperity 
of agriculture. Nine years ago my colleagues and I 
thought that we discerned this movement of public opinion, 
when we wrote of the undonbted demand for an increase 
in the pace of agricnltnral progress, and afBrmed our 
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convipfion tlint incnsurcjt dirpcfcrl <o secure Hint increase 
wiulcl rpccivc a {;cncrous measure of support througliout 
the eouiiti^*. I have been profoundly impressed and much 
encouraged by evidence whicti reaches me from many 
quarters of the extent to which public interest in this 
iiintier has grown since I u*as lost in India. Indeed, 1 am 
.catistied that there is dcvelopiui^ throUE:hout India an 
in.c!stent demand for rural betterment in the widest scilsc, 
to .'sati.sfy which will tax to the full all available nsourecs. 

Apprehension has been expressed in some quarters lest 
the inauguration of Provincial Autonomy may lead to a 
rcnmwtl of that lack of co>ordinatiou in the field of 
agricultural research which, during the past decade, has 
been so successfully countered by the labours of the 
Imperial Council. That the Joint Select Committee on 
Indian Constitutional Reform was sensible of this danger, 
is evident from the following passage in their report 
“ Wliatcvcr criticisms may have been lc\'ellcd in the past 
against an excessive centralisation of Qovernment in 
India, they can have little application to the facilities 
thereby created for the pooling of ideas and of metliod so 
as to enable the whole of India to benefit from the 
administrative experience of every part. It would be 
deplorable if the establishment of Provincial Autonomy 
were to lead the Provinces to suppose that each could 
'regard itself as self-sufiScicnt, or to tempt the Centre to 
disinterest itself in the efforts which it has made in the 
past to collect and co-ordinate information for general 
use ”. 

Speaking here today in the presence of you, Gentle- 
men, who hold the very responsible position of Afinisters of 
Agriculture in your several Provinces, I am happy to say 
that while I appreciate the grounds qpon which rest the 

TiSfnanv n 
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fa^Ts to which I have referred, and while I am not at all 
disposed to r^ard fliese gronnds as of no account, yet 1 
am onnfidgnt that means are available to protect the 
fatnre in this regard, and to ensure the continued m- 
operation between Centre and Provinces for this essential 
endeavour. For this end I rely witii the utmost confidence 
upon the statesmenship of Ministers in the Provinces and, 
in due course, of Ministers of the Federal Government, as 
well as upon an informed public opinion determined to 
support such administrative measures as are best calculated 
to ensure the steady and uninterrupted progr^ of 
agricultural improvement in every Province of India. 
With confidence 1 took to you. Gentlemen, to ensure the 
progressive mi%htenment of public thought on this 
question. The case for the continuance and indeed the 
enhancement of co-operation and of combined endeavour 
is overwhelmingly strong. .It rests upon the practice and 
experience of all other countries in which conditions 
approximate to those obtaining in India, and it derives 
from the history of agricultural research in this country 
since the setting up of the Imperial Council an authority 
that is completely convincing. Agricultural Beseareh will 
merit and will receive public support in proportion as the 
results of research are translated into field practice 
appropriate to the conditions in which the cultivator 
works, and as they are thereafter brought home to the 
villager. The results of research become effective only 
when by these processes they render the business of 
farming more profitable. Both through the Research 
Council and its own Research institutes, the Government 
of India will continue to aid. as fully as its finances permit, 
the development and co-ordination of Agricultural 
Research and the dissemination of information. But in 
the main the application of results in practice must 
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oM-jitially di’i's'jul on the bnililinv; up by l*ruvinoinl 
tiovt'r;iin< nth o: mb'^pinP' oritmtivniinns for (b'tiuin^trntion, 
«-xt>rn>>ifn line! dovrlopiitmt work in iif'riinihnrc nnti 
nnitr.nl hn-bniidry*. I nni writ tiwnn' of the CNtent to 
nbii'b fitinneinl con'^iderntions biivo. in recent ycnr.>i, liniitcd 
ti:<‘ i‘xp.*'.n'>i'in of work of tUi'i nuiun*. I nni niindfni, too, 
of ilsi* vet^' onconrnjjini; results thnt Intvc boon nirendy 
ni'bb'Vi'd in tnnny brnnclies (»r nuriruliurnt iinprovrnicnt. 
My f.-iriiosl hope is that, by constantly sorkiiifr to improve 
till' ti.'t'bniipf' of demonstration and ))ropu};atidn, I)c]mrt< 
iiirnts of Atrrii'ulturi' throut;hunt India may stircccd in 
propressivcly cnlnineinp tin* prnctirnl rt-.Milts obtained for 
money disbursed, w'hilc nt the aamc time etpiippinp them* 
selves with a aystematmed hotly of lcnowiod(;c and 
experience in this diflicult Held stieh as may enable them, 
as further funds become available, fully to exploit the 
aide opportnnities for service thnt lie before tlicm. I 
net.’d not add that I shall w’ntcli with anxious care the 
development of their activities, and that I shall lose no 
opportunity of snpportint; bj* every means in my power 
their efforts to brinp about that which I regard ns tiio 
most vital matter before Governments in India, the 
improvement of agriculture throughout the country. 

The establishment, wherever possible, of more efficient 
and - more orderly methods of marketing should, in my 
opinion, contribute materially to the prosperity of agri- 
culture, and T am glad to learn that the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural llc.scarch ha.s been closely associated svith 
the efforts whicli the Government of India arc making to 
improve ngricullurnl marketing in India. The stage has 
now been reached when many of the Provincial marketing 
reports have been received and the preparafion of the all- 
India reports has been undertaken for a number of com- 
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shv timlcrsatiinj: of ii s-rio.s of s«m*ys hi typical areas of 
sli- coMiiitioij*: rcsranlin?: milk supply in villn{;^^s. That 
MJiall M’lioinc is a c»»r*»llnr>' l« a lnr(jor anc and is also 
pri paratMry for fnrtlii'r efforts. If wv nr« to proceed 
til p»k 1 purfuiin in tin* improvement of oiir c:ittlo*lircedint% 
it i> **s**.*iitial to provide a correct eetmomic liackpround. 

It i- ispially mvesN.'iry that we should know the amount 
of milk nvaihihle under villajri* conditions for the cultivator 
nn<l hii family if wc are t« make propress with jdunned 
[•roduetiou directed to the heftor feeding of Oiir population. 

I thank you. also, for your effective co-operation with 
me. and with the (.iovemors of Provinces in our efforts to 
hriiur aliout, tJiroiiphout India, an early iinprovcmcnl in 
the breeds of cattle. 

I am conddent that the forthcoming visit to this 
country of Sir John Ituss'cll and Dr. Wright wdll result in 
iiiatorinlly advancing the practice and planning of 
airriGiiltural research ami propaganda, and in tJic improve- 
ment of daiin'ing. Thc.se two gentlemen should be with 
ns by about Xovember the 4th. I am confident that in the 
cour.'io of their investigations they will receive every 
:u>si.s(ancc svhether from Officers of Government or private 
persons. 

I leave yon now to your consideration of the various 
important quc-slioiis that find a place on your agenda. 

PRIZE-GIVING AT THE BISHOP COTTON SCHOOL, 

SIMLA. 

His Excellency the Viceroy made the following spccdi nt l2th l 
the Prise-giving ceremony of Bishop Cotton School on 
Saturday, tlic 12th September 1030 : — 

ITonr JSmeUc/ncy, my Lord Bishop,. Ladies and Gentle- 
menr-I have heard with the utmost pleasure, the Report 
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bocu thinking about Truth as between ourselves and'Others. 
Tlicrc is also, and just as izaportaut, the matter of Truth 
within ourselves. 

There is no more damaging weakness than self- 
deception : tlie habit of refusing to look facts in the face. 
Nor is any one of those wealmcsscs to which we are all 
, prone, more difficult to put away. 

Then there is an old friend to which we give the 
description “ Eye Wash ”, but which is really no more 
than a form of untruth. For Eye wash means that we are 
concerned deliberately to deceive someone into thinking 
that we have* done something which we know we ought to 
have done, but have not bothered to do. Credit so gained 
is not worth having. 

Quite a number of people who have plenty of natural 
intelligence, fail to make the best of themselves because 
they never acquire the habit of taking pains to find ont 
where it is that truth really is. 

No one can possess what we call good judgment, wliieh 
is about the same thing as an instinct for recognising 
Iteasonablc Probabilities, whose mind is " not trained to 
follow truth. And in many of the most important things 
of life, Seasonable Probabilities are onr only guides. 

No one ean be a good Artist, or appreciate good Art, 
or criticize if^ unless they seek steadfastly after truth. So 
also with letters. 

For Tmtii is the discipline that makes our imagination 
onr faitiiful servant rather than our cruel master. 

One word more. — ^Don’t suppose that Truth is an easy 
thing to come by, for it is indeed a most difficult one. 

Nor in this life can any of ns ever attain to complete truth. 

We can bnt do onr best. 
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Sis ExceUeney the Viceroy’s Address to the Combined 

Legislatures. 

It has, 1 think, in the past been the custom of my 
predecessors, in addressing the Legislature, to deal in 
some detail with the various measures from time to time 
under the consideration of Ihe Government of India. 
The occasion on whidi I now address you is, however, one 
of a wholly special character and significance. Not only 
is it the last occasion on which this Legislature will meet 
as a whole ; but my words today are spoken at a time 
when the elections for the Provincial Legislatures are 
dose upon us, and when we are within a very short 
distance of the inauguration of Provincial Autonomy. 
It is iny intmition therefore to make only a relatively 
brief reference to those questions which have come under 
the direct consideration of the L^idature or of the 
Departments of the Government of India, and to lay 
before you at somewhat greater length than might otlicr- 
wise be appropriate the reflections of a general character 
that suggest themselves to me at this critical juncture in 
the political devdopment of India. 

But before I pass to those matters, since the session 
now about to begin will be the last session of the present 
Council of State, I would like to take the opportunity to 
pay a tribute to the invaluable work which the Council 
of State has done under the sage and experienced 
guidance of its President, Sir Ulaneckjee Dadabboy. 
Consisting as it does of Members of proved experience in 
many walks of life, its balanced judgment on the pro* 
blems that have come before it and the pains whicli it has 
invariably taken to reach a just and objective decision on 
the many controversial issues with which it has been 
faced, entitle it in a high degree to our gratitude and 
tmr e^edn.' 
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I do not, in the circumstances to which I have already 
referred, propose to do more than touch on one or two 
of Ihe more important matters which are at present under 
the consideration of my Qovemment, and my reference 
even to these will be brief. The first in importance 
among these matters is unquestionably the problem of 
middle-dass unemployment. I have spared no effort 
since 1 assumed office to familiarise m 3 rself \rith the 
various aspects of this problem and with the possible 
methods of grappling with it. It is one with the com* 
plesity and the difficulty of which you are familiar. My 
Government are actively investigating the avenues opened 
up by the very valuable report of the Sapru Committee, 
and they are leaving nothing undone to devise methods of 
dealing with what is one of the fundamental issues of the 
present day in most countries of the world. 

The position and the difficulties of Indians overseas 
have always been matters in which Indian public opinion 
and this Legislature . have shown the keenest concem. 
The past months have been marked by several develop- 
ments of interest and importance: Representatives of the 
Government and the Parliament of South Africa are 
already in India, and I take this, the first public opportunity 
that has presented itself, of extending to them the warmest 
of wdeomes on behalf of India as a whole. My Govern- 
ment have, I am glad to say, been able to afford Indians 
in Zanzibar the expert guidance and advice of one of my 
officers in connection with the difficulties which they have 
l^en experiencing. The question of the reservation of the 
Kenya Highlands has been settled on a basis which 
represents the admission of a principle for which India 
has consistently contended. The decisions taken as to the 
future compoation of the L^ative Counefl in Fiji may 
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be regarded as satisfactory from the Indian standpoint. 
.The Transvaal Asiatic Land Tenure Amendment Act of 
1936 vnll be of material benefit to Indians in the Transvaal. 
It is but natural that India should display a continuing 
and active interest in the problems affecting her citizens 
overseas. And it is a source of keen satisfaction to me on 
this, the first occasion on which I address the Legislature, 
that the recent record of achievement in safeguarding 
those interests should have been so encouraging. 

Negotiations, as yon are aware, are in progress with 
il^presentatives of the Japanese Government for the con- 
clusion of a new commercial agreement. It is my earnest 
hope that those negotiations may in the very near future 
reach a fruitful outcome. You wiU, I am sure, welcome 
the decision which my Government have taken to appoint 
in .the nrar future an Indian Trade Commissioner to 
Japan, and, with a view to assisting the devdopment of 
Indian trade with East Africa, to Mombasa. 

The separation of Aden from India will coincide with 
the inauguration of Provincial Autonomy. The associa- 
tion has been a long one, and I am ,glad to think that, on 
its determination, His Majesty’s Government have given 
full weight to Indian feeling in the matter of safeguards 
for the special Indian interests connected with the Aden 
Settlement. 

As you are I think aware, two problems to which I 
attach the utmost importance are that of public health, 
and the problem of nutrition as affecting human beings 
and animals alike. The problem of nutrition is at all 
times one of vital concern to any country, and on its 
solution hinges essentially the future of India ns n whole. 
No ^ort that can be mode to ameliorate conditions and 
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to assist in the solntion q£ this ptohlem can be too great ; 
and yon may rest assoced of my own continued and abiding 
personal interest in it. Hardly less material in its 
relation to the devdopment and progress of India is the 
problem of Pnblle Health. In this Md, in partictdar, 
cooperation and the masmum degree of continned and 
co-ordinated effort between the Central and the Provincial 
Governments is essential. I am most anxions tibat all 
posable assistance should be available to those concerned 
with the investigations of tiie many difficult issues that 
arise, and with the practical application of such remedial 
measure as may be required. I am aecordingly tahing 
active steps for the establishmmit of a Central Public 
Health Advisory Board which, m collaboration with the 
Provincial Governments, and with a constitution somewhat 
analogous to that of the Central Advisory Board of 
Education riiall apply itsdf to the realisation of tins ideal 

I have, rince I assumed my present office, done all 
tibat lies in my power to stimulate and encourage rural 
development, and the response after even so short a time 
has in my jud^ent been most encouraging. But in 
devoting my attention to agriehltnre and its problem^ I 
have not ignored the legitimate claims of Industry, and I 
am taking a close interest in the problems of Industry 
and in particular in the coK>rdination and devdopment of 
industrial research. In this connection I cannot but 
affirm my conviction that no steps can be taken which will 
be mote effective in promoting tte esqpansion of commerce 
and industry than those designed to enhance the purchas- 
ing power of the rural population. 

Before I pass to a conrideraticm of the great cjonstitu- 
tional developments which lie before us, it is proper that 
I slmuld take the opportunity to mention the debt under 
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\rhich Tre labour to Sir Laurie Hammond and his Com- 
mittee, and to Sir Otto Niemeyer. The investigations of 
Sir Otto Niemeyer have left us fully seised of tlie financial 
position of the Centre and the Provinces alike, a state of 
things essential to the introduction of Provincial Autonomy 
and of Federation. To Sir Laurie Hammond and his 
Committee we owe the well-balanced and carefully con- 
sidered recommendations on which the constituencies for 
the future Icg^slatire bodies wfil essentially be based. 

The stage is now set for Provincial Autonomy, and on 
the 1st April 1937 that fundamental constitutional change 
will come into being. With its inauguration takes place 
the first of the stages in the transmutation of the Indian 
constitutional position. The second stage, the stage of 
Federation, lies ahead of the stage of Provincial Autonomy. 
But, as I have endeavoured on various occasions to make 
dear, I am mysdf of opinion that the interval between 
Provincial Autononq' and Federation must inevitably be 
a very short one. I am not blind to the difiicalt and 
ddicate problems which arise in connection with the 
inauguration of the Federation, and in particular with the 
accession to it of the Euling Princes. But I am takii^ 
all posdble steps to expedite the investigation and disposal 
of those problems, and to lighten the burden of those on 
whom there falls the responsibility of a decision so im- 
portant as that which acce^ion to the Federation con- 
stitutes. The question, in all its aspects, is receiving day 
by day my own dose personal attention, and you can rely 
upon me, Gentlemen, to leave nothing undone tiiat lies 
■vdthin my power, to remove any misunderstandings or 
misapprdiensions which may exist, and to facilitate the 
tadc of those on whom there fall the momentous respon- 
dbilities involved. 
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Of the iatricacQr of the problem 1 am, in the light of 
my 0 ^ experience, folly conseions. Indeed 1 am moved 
on occasions to a& mysdf whether those of us who have 
laboured in India and in London, upon the three Bound 
Table Conferences, upon the Joint Sdect Committee, or 
in Parliament itself, as supporters or as critics of the great 
scheme of constitutional reform fiUHbri'nftfl i^ the .Act of 
1985, whether we are not in some danger of finding our- 
selves so engrossed in the multifarious details of the plan 
as to lose s^ht of the essential outlines of the structure 
and, at times, even of the ^lendid vision that has moved 
and mspired its inception. And in truth the moment has 
come for a due appraisement of the fabric as a whole, for 
we may number by weeks the time that now separates us 
from the commencement of Provincial Autonomy, while 
the strong probability is that the transitory period between 
the achievement of Provincial Autonomy and the inaugura- 
tion of the Federation of India, will be of short duration. 


As we attempt such an appraisement, the spectacle 
that confronts our eyes is rendered the more impressive by 
reason of its contrast with the dark and ominous back- 
ground of contemporary world events. In Europe we see 
an array of dictatorships risen from the ashes of those 
liberal systems of government which preceded them, each 
arming feverishly against a possible crisis that all fear 
and none desire ; while civtt war, in its cruellest and most 

a nation once supreme alike in 
41 * ij New. Again, in many parts of 

be world, we beeorac aware of the recrudescence of the 
role of force, and in one guise or another, of the exploita- 
tion of the weak by the strong. 

stateUlZi"™ ^5® conditions in which, by the joint 
»ti>i™nTOA.p ,t Britnin mi ludi.. Here h .boat to b. 
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initintnl in this cointlry nn cspcriniont in rcproscntiitivc 
soU*}rnvt»rnin»'n!. wliirli for Im'niltli of conception nnd 
i*olilncs.s of clcsifrn is without parnilcl in history ; tiicsc the 
ciroumstanccK in wliio.ii tiic Itritish People nnd Parlinmcnt 
hnvo si>cn fit to offer to Indtn n constitution which hy its 
lihe-rni principles, stands in such impressive cnntrn.st to 
those political tendeneie.s which are evident over wide areas 
of the World. And if the constitutional chnngc.s now 
impending predicate the remarkable ftrowth of Indian 
political consciousness in terms both of the desire for self- 
government nnd of a prowinc realisation of the essential 
unity of India, so also those chnnpes connote a profound 
inodifieation of British policy to\cnrds India ns a member 
of the Commonwealth. For indeed hy their vorj- nature 
they involve nothinp less than the discarding of the old 
ideas of Imperialism for new ideals of partnership and 
co-operation. 

In April of next year there will come into being eleven 
autonomous Provincc.s, some of them as extensive in area 
and with populations as large ns many European countries. 
Over thc.se great areas Indian statesmen will be called upon 
to bear the hcav}' burden of responsibility for the entire 
field of civil government in the provincial sphere. When 
the vast electorates, aggregating some 85 million persons, 
go to the polls to choose their representatives in their 
respective Legislatures, to which those Ministers will be 
responsible, the individual voter will have a new duly and 
a .ncw opportunity. For by their choice the electors will 
be deciding not merely upon the person to represent them 
in the Legislature, but they will be eontributing directly 
towardis- shaping the course of public policy in their Pro* 
vprnce. .'For the * trend of- govemm^t, l^slative and 
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administratiT^ most needs laave in tihe direction indicated 
by the Trill of a majority of the dectorate. 

We are witnessing at the moment in every Province 
in India that which is an essential preliminary to the 
snccessfol worMng of democratic constitutions, namdy, 
the formation or -devdopment of political parties. Having 
mysdf had some share in pairty management in nq^ own 
eountiy, I am observing with no little interest the progress 
of events. lUly own esperience suggests that it is easy, 
at such a juncture, to over-estimate the power of the parly 
manager to influence the course of party evdntion, and to 
fall into the capital error of forgetting that in these 
matters it is the dectorate that shapes parties as well as 
polides. 

I do not doubt that there will emerge, at the outset of 
the change, points of difficulty and uncertainty. That in 
all the circumstances is inevitable. But I am confident 
that such minor difficulties will early be surmounted. The 
essential fact is that upon the 1st of April nest year we 
are destined to embark upon the first stage of this remark- 
able political adventure. From that moment these great 
political entities will move forward into the future, the 
objects — we may be sure— of intense local patriotism, 
proud of their history, confident in their future, deter" 
mined, each one of them, to play a worthy part in that 
new India which is now taking shape before our eyes. 

Such, then, are the eleven autonomous Provinces 
which, in union with such of the Indian States as may 
choose to accede, will constitute the Federation of India, 
that majestic structure which the statesmanlike vision 
of the Indian Princes was transmuted in a moment from 
what was no more than a dim and uncertain outline into 
® project firm and practicable— a project' now 
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appears as an essential part of the scheme of constitutional 
development. Here again, I feel doubt as to U’hcthcr 
those of us in daj’-to-day contact wtb the complex pro- 
blems attaching to the launching of such a project arc able 
so far to detach ourselves as to envisage, in all its im- 
pressive mass, the mighty work upon which we are 
privileged to labour. The unitarj* system of government 
for so long the supreme authority' in India is disappcjjoring 
as we watch. In its place great autonomous Pro\'inces 
make their appearance ; and finally comes the Federation, 
crowning the entire stmeture and embracing and unifying 
w’ifhin its bold and ample scope the common life and 
aspirations of one-fifth of the human race, dispersed over 
a sub-continent as large as Western Europe. Such will 
be the structiire of government in India which, when the 
task is completed, will .meet the gaze of a watching world : 
a spectacle whose dignity and grandeur will be not un- 
worthy of this great and famous country. 

One word more. It is axiomatic that the spirit in 
which a constitution is worked must in the long run count 
for more than the letter in which it is written. For myself 
I am able to assure you that, for such time as I may h(fid 
my present office, it is my intention to interpret my duty 
with a liberal and sympathetic mind. It has been my 
privilege, through a long and arduous period of work, to 
apply my mind to every aspect of the new constitution. 
I am well aware that there are those in this country who 
are dissatisfied with certain of its provisions. I accept 
the sineerily of their opinions even though I find myself 
unable to endorse their views. For my part I shall be 
found ready and anxious, when the time comes, to work 
to the best of my power, with any and every political par^ 
willing to work the constitution, that may .succeed in 
•IiBSPSV 
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vriiming the confidence of the electorates. ■ My heartfdt 
plea to every man and woman of goodwill and public 
spirit is that they may give these Reforms a fair and 
reasonable trial, and that they will join with me and with 
the Governors of Provinces in an earnest endeavour to 
work the new Constitution in a spirit of tolerance and co- 
operation, for the honour and good of their motherland. 


ADDRESS EEOM THE MDSUM DEPUTATION ON 
PALESTINE APFAIB6. 

hSeptem* Tfia Rzeeileney the Viceroy received an Address from the 
wr l^a. Deputation regarding Palestine Afiairs on Mbndayi 

the 28th September 1036, and repli^ in the following terms * 

QoKtlemeni — 1 have listened with dose attention to the 
representations which you have made to me in regard to 
the situation in Palestine. I am glad that, on a matter 
which is of so much importance to the Moslem com- 
munity in India, I dxould have available to me the con- 
sidered views of so weighty and representative a deputa- 
tion, comprising as it does distinguished members of that 
community from almost every Province in India. 

I fully appreciate and sympathise with the very 
natural coneem which the course of events m Palestine 
has caused to the Moslem community in India, and it is a 
source of satisfaction to me to have this opportunity, iu 
the light of the very full and even outspoken statement 
which you have addressed to me, of TtiakiTig clear tlie 
active interest with which the Government of India have 
watched and are watching the situation ; of the importance 
which they attach to Moslem feeling regarding it ; of the 
steps which they have taken and wnll continue to take to 
keep Ilis Maje.sty’s Government fully informed of the 
Moslem point of view ; and of their desire to leave 
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nothing undone to relieve the anxieties which you have 
expressed and to remove any misapprehensions which 
may exist in regard to the policy o£ His Majesty’s 
Government and the position in Palestine. 

There arc certain aspects of this ease on which 1 
cannot but feel in the light of the representations that 
you have made to me that there is some misunderstanding, 
and 1 am glad to be able to reassure you in regard to 
them. In the first place, it is incorrect to suggest that 
.steps arc being or have been taken for the expropriation 
of Arab settlers or landholders. Not only is this not the 
ease, but legislation has recently been pnt into force to 
protect the cultivator from the loss of his land by 
alienation, legislation the citcct of which is, as you will 
appredate, to ensure permanent occupancy rights to 
tenants. That there may be eases, and even many cases, 
in which individual Arabs, in response either to financial 
inducements or to those economic stresses from which the 
cultivator is in no country in the world exempt, have 
parted with landed property, it would be disingenuous 
of me to deny. But it would bo no more legitimate to 
endeavour to establish on sudi a foundation a convincing 
argument of general application and validity than to 
take advantage of the protests which individual Arabs 
have in the past made against restrictions on the sale of 
land on the ground that such restrictions were not in the 
true interest of the Arab poptdalaon. 

On a different imint, I can assure you that there is 
no shadow pf foundation for the rumour to which you 
refer of the resignation of the High Commissioner. 

1 now turn to a matter of far greater importance, 
and that is the suggestion that there has been any viola- 
tion of the sanetily of the holy places of Idam. For 

liSSPBV r2 
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tiiat saggestion there is no basis \rhatever. There has 
been no violation of the sanctity of the holy places. Near 
is tiiere any ground &r holdii^ that the pledges gn’en in 
reject of them have not been observed in the fullest 
sense. It -will be Tri&in your recollection that the pro- 
visions of the Mandate ifsdf guarantee the immumties 
of the ho^ places in Palestine and also the right of each 
community to maintain its own schools and to enjoy 
freedom for its religious and deemo^nary bodies. 

I obserre that yon refer in your to the fact 

that 'Qie Balfour Declaration is a war measure. I entirdy 
accept your suggestion that it was a measure which 
emerged from the i^ecial conditions of the Great War. 
But you will agree with me that it would not be possible 
to substantiate the claim that its operation, its extent^ or 
its duration were in any way intended or announced to 
be limited to tize period of the war. Nor is it the case 
that Giere is any limitation in tiie terms of the decisions 
taken at the time in (tuestion as to flie nationality or 
origin of the Jews who, in conformity with the terms of 
the Declaration, were to be permitted* to make thdr home 
in Palestine. 


The conflict which has arisen is essentially political 
and racial rather than reli^ons in character — a point 
which it is important to bear in mind. But, whaterer 
Its diaracter, fte resulting situation is admittedly most 
unsatMactoiy. and as yon are weU aware no one is more 
^nsdons of that fact or more anxions to take anr steps 
that properly ean be taken to remedy it than His 
iljjesty s Government. I feel however that it is my duty, 
before procee^ng further, to remove the feeling which 
appears to exist in some quarters, though not I think in 

that the effect of the opera- 
® e alestme Mandate has been to prejudice the 
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economic pomtion of the Arab population. As I have 
already said, I can quite conceive that, in the circum- 
stances I have described, individual Arabs may have 
parted Trith their land, and I appreciate the very natural 
anxiety of the Arab inhabitants of Palestine to retain the 
place vrhich the hlandate has always contemplated that 
they should retain in that country. But such facts as 
are available to me go to suggest that the consequences of 
the operation of the Mandate have either directly or 
indirectly been, on a broad view, of a definitely beneficial 
character so far as the Arab population generally is con- 
cerned. 1 observe in the first place that there has been 
an increase in the Arab population between 1922 and the 
preset day of wdl over 50 per cent., and the increase is, 
I understand, to a large extent in the area principally 
inhabited by the Jews. The number of dtms planta- 
tions owned by the Arabs has increased between 1931 and 
1935 from 59,000 Dunums to 135,000 Dunums, and while 
the corresponding increase over the same period in the 
case of the Jews is from 66,000 to 160,000, it is quite 
dear that a very substantial improvement has taken 
place in the case of the Arab population. So far as 
gmieral unemployment and financial conditions are con- 
cerned, you are well aware that before 1919, owing to the 
unsatisfactory character of the financid position, there 
was a not unsubstantial migration of Arabs from Fdestine. 
My information goes to diow that this is no longer the 
case, and that the tide has set in the opposite direction. 
It goes without saying, too, that, in as much as Jewish 
immigrants who have not a definite prospect of employ; 
ment are required to be persons of independent 
who possess a capital of not less than £1,000, the influx 
of new capital consequent upon thdr entry into Palestine 
must contribute to the eccmomic prosperity of the country, 
and that the improvem^t timt economic prosperity 
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must enure to the benefit of the Arab as trell as the 
Jewish inhabitants. The period of the Mandate has seen 
the establishment of co-operative societies in Palestine, 
the establiritment of arrangements on a wide scale for 
the use of improved seed and improved agricultural 
appliances, and the initiation of an irrigation scheme. 
It stands to reason that devriopments of this nature 
cannot but have either directly or indireetly a beneficial 
effect on the general economic levri of the country. 


So much for the merriy material side. But I am 
concerned too to diEg>el any suggestion that His Majesty’s 
Government in the action which th^ have been forced 
to take have disregarded Modem feding ; that they have 
been actuated by any hostility to the Moslem world and 
to Morion aspirations ; or that (a suggestion to which 
reference is made in your remarks) they have endeavoured 
to crush the leptimate aspirations of the Arab popula- 
Palestine. Nothing could be farther from the 
tn^ than any one of these suggestions. As regards Uie 
attitude of His Majesty's Government to Moslem feding 
and the Modem world, His Majesty the King, as you 
you^ves point out, has only in the last few weeks paid 
a vim to Turkey ; while the prolonged negotiations which 
Mve taken place with the representatives of the Egyptian 
conduded in a Treaty which has been 
ccepted by the Egyptian people with satisfaction and 

tion ^’^® the friendly disposi- 

His Government. In Palestine itself, 

foLS dU throughout the present un- 

with mncl, have, as you are aware, received 

^® f"e*^dly offers of weU- 
influence in «« ™ notabilities to use their 
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situation, II is Majesty’s Government Iiavc nnnoimccd tlic 
appointment of a Royal Commission to make 1‘ccoiu- 
mendations for tlic removal of any such grievances or 
fears. And the Sjecretary of Slate for the Colonies has 
made it clear in the Ilou.se of Commons in June Iasi that 
while no Government, least of all a ^laudatoiy Power 
responsible to the League tf Nations, can undertake to 
Carr}' out proposiihs .still to be furmninted and which 
it has therefore not yet seen. Ilis Majesty's Government 
will certainly consider with the utmost care and with all 
possible weight any zveommendn lions made b3’ so authori- 
tative a body as the proposed Royal Commission. 

As for the suggestion that there has been any 
endeavour to crush legitimate Arab aspii'otions, the long 
and close connection with Arabia of His Majesty's 
Government and the Government of India, and the 
friendly and cordial relations which subsist at the 
moment between His Majesty's Government, the Govera- 
ment of India, Egypt, Iraq and Tran.s-Jordan, Saudi 
Arabia, the Kingdom of the Yemen and >thc Arab 
Sheikhdoms of the Pci'sian Gulf are the best answer to 
any suggestion of deliberate and calculated hostility. 
The steps which His Maje.sty’s Government have now 
been reluctantly forced to take with a view to the re- 
establislunent of law and order in Palestine are entirdy 
separate from the merits of the matters whidiz will fall 
to be investigated by tlie Royal Commission. Those steps 
are an essential prdiminary to the investigations of the 
Royal Commission, and to the removal in the light of its 
recommendations of any legitimate Arab grievances or 
fears. To represent them as being aimed against the 
true interests of the Arab population would be entirely to 
misapprehend and misunderstand their object. Their 
object is to put an end to a campaign of violence and of 
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terrorism, 'whidi it is not too much to regard as having 
passed b^ond the control of responsible Arab leaders. 
It is my earnest hope, and I am sure the hope of all of 
us, that more mature reflection on the part of those con- 
cerned in Palestine may render them unnecessary, and 
may enable His Majesty’s Government to secure the calm 
and independent atmosphere which more than anything 
else is essential to the successful conduct of the investiga- 
tions of the Commissioni, vritiiout the necessity of tahii^ 
foixable action to re-establitii that peace and good order 
whidi is in the common interest of Arab and Jew alike. 


Ton are I think well aware of the limitatimia within 
which His Majesty’s Government, having regard to the 
conditions under which a Mandate for Palestine has been 
ass^ed to them, are obliged to act. Their freedom of 
action is necessarily limited by the terms of the Mandate. 
whiA -were deflned by the Council of the League of 
ations acting under the penultimate paragraph of 
■^tide 22 of the Covenant. But while, under tixe terms 
of the Mandate, His Majesty’s Government are bound on 
V fadUtate the development of a Jewidi 

national Home, they are equally bound on the other hand 
j ^ “d religious rights of the non- 

J«oA u^bitants, and they have consistentiy kept this 
a^t of thOT responmbilities in the forefront. They 
rtiat * ** moreover, on more than one occasion. 

J'tow.l Home - i. not. in Oei. 
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their view the obligations towards Jewish and mon-Jewish 
inhabitants of Palestine, which are laid down in the 
League of Nations’ Mandate, are in no sense irrecon- 
cilable ; and the whole histoiy of the administration of 
the Palestine Mandate makes it clear that pressure from 
extreme opinion on either side for the adoption of 
measures designed to satisfy one communily or the other 
in a manner inconsistent with the dual obligation of the 
Mandate, has been consistently resisted. In particular 
His Majesty’s Government made it dear, so long ago as 
1930, that it must be realised, once for all, that it was 
useless for Jewish leaders to press them to conform 
their policy in regard to immigration and land to the 
aspirations of the more extreme sections of Zionist 
opinion. 

I have aimed primarily in what I have said above at 
the removal of misunderstandings or misapprdienBionB, 
and I have touched only lightly on the attitude of the 
Government of India. Let me say in condusion that the 
Government of India appreciate to the utmost the very 
natural anxieties of the Moslem subjects of His Majesty 
the King-Emperor. They realise to the full the im- 
portance of Moslem feeling in a matter such as the 
present, and they are very consdous of the extreme im- 
portance of maintaining the dosest contact with His 
Majesty’s Government in regard to it. Throughout this 
crisis His Majesty’s Government have been kept in the 
do^t touch by the Government of India with all devdop- 
ments here and with all representations received. And I 
may add that not only has my Government taken the 
ofiScial steps which are appropriate in such circumstances 
to ensure that the fullest and most reliable information 
as to Modem feeling was at all times available to His 
liajesty’s Government, but I have myself been in constant 
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private commimicaticm. 1711(11 the Secretary of Stat& 
Lord ZeUand, as you are wdl aware, is in a position to 
speak in the Cabinet with the authority of a former 
Governor of Bengal, and with a long and varied personal 
experience of India. I can at once assure you that there 
is no risk whatever of the Modem case going by default, 
or of Eis Majesty’s Government being left in ignorance 
of the attitude and the fedings of TTidian Moslems. The 
arrangements which 1 have made to ensure that, such 
information shall at all times be available have, in my 
judgment, worked well hitherto, and you need not fear 
that there will be any rdaxation in the effibrts of my 
Government to present Iridian opinion as objec- 

tively, as promptly, and as completely as possible to His 
Majesty’s Government at every stage of the present 
situation. 

I have already menlaoned the vital importance to 
Arabs as well as to Jews of the restoration at the earliest 
possible moment of law and order. , It is my sincere and 
earnest tmst that we may before very long see such en 
improvement in the dtuation as Tdll enable the strong 
and representative Commission appointed by His 
Majesty’s Government to cany out their investigations. 
Meanwhile I would appeal to you, Gentlemen, repre- 
senting as you do responsible Muhammadan opinion 
thronghout India, to do what you to remove any 
impression on the part of members of your great com- 
munity that their attitude is not appreciated by the 
Oovcrament of India or that it has not been represented 
to His Majesty’s Government, and to use the great 
influence whicii you undoubtedly wield to ensure that in 
dealing with this subject, which is so important and 
which so deeply affects the religious susceptibilities of so 
many, the maximum of balance and of restraint shall be 
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observed. You arc too well acquainted with ])ublic life 
for it to be necessary for me to emphasize to you how 
often the task of Government In advancing: a good ease 
is hampered and made diflicult by over-statements, or by 
pressure at- an inappropriate time, from individuals or 
scutions of the community who arc not fully seized of the 
position as a whole and who by irresponsible action may 
prejudice the vciy' cause they seek to serve ; and I am 
confident that I can look for your assistance and your 
support in securing that balanced and considered approach 
to a problem of no little difficulty and delicacy which is 
best calculated to promote tlic results which you are so 
concerned to bring about. 


BANQUET AT SRINAGAR. 


His Excellency the Viceroy made the following speech at 22nd 4 
the State Banquet at Srinagar on Thursday, the 22Dd October 


1936 


Tour Highness, Ladies and Gentlemen ^ — am deeply 
grateful to you for the kind terms in which you have 
been good enough to propose my health and that of Lady 
Linlithgow. It has been an occasion of real satisfaction 
to us that we should have been able at the opening of my 
term of office <to visit Your Highness in the capital of 
your delightful country ; and the recollection of Tour 
Highness’ most generous hospitality and the time ^re have 
spent in surroundings the beauty of which is so widely 
renowned, is one which we will always treasure. 

I have listened with much interest to the reference 
which Your Highness has made to the changes to which 
you have given effect in your State, and I am well aware 
of the dose' personal interest which you have taken in the 
mai^ administrative and other problems which must at 
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any time confront the ruler of a State so important as 
J^unmn and -Eashmir. I am conscious of the difficulties 
through which Eashmir like other places in the world has 
been passing in recent years, and on which Tour Highness 
has touched. But' it is my earnest hope that those 
difficulties by now have been surmounted. I trust 
sincerdy that the changes whidi Your Highness has 
introduced will prove of real and lasting benefit to the 
State, and that Tour Highness will reap your reward in 
the gratitude of your people. It has gfiven me much 
pleasure to hear your referdice to ' your cordial rdationS 
with the Besident. 


Your Highness has referred to the heavy ‘ta^ which 
lies before flll those of us on whom at tTiin there rest 
the responsibilities of government and of administration 
. in this country. I am very conscious of the burden of 
those responsibilities, never perhaps greater at this 
moment, when India is at the opening of a new stage, and 
that a stage of vital importance. Provincial Autonomy is 
about to come into being. The completion of the edifice 
of ^which it is the foundation will be constituted by the 
achievement of the Federal ideal and the inauguration of 
the Federation of India. The steps to be taken to ensure 
the achievement of that ideal have been the object of 
much ansious thought. The importance of its implications 
and the desirabiUty of reducing to the minimum the period 
to elapse before the inauguration of Federation is 
appreciated by no one mow fully than by myself, for, as 
oin- Highness has been kind enough to wmark, I have 
^cn d^ely associated throughout with the long and care- 
ch^rations which have resulted in the Federal scheme 
,q!J! embodied in the Government of India Act of 

importance to the 
.lembers of the Princely Order of the decision involved in 
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adherence to the Federation of India : and I am folly 
consmous too of the difficulty Tphich individual issues may 
in certain cases cause. But it is my earnest d^ire to 
leave nothing undone -which 'will assist Your Highness and 
other Members of ithe Princdy Order in reaching a deci- 
sion as to their attitude towards Federation, and it was 
-with much satisfaction that not long ago I received the 
cordial reply in which Tour Highness welcomed my oflEer 
to depute a special emissary of my own to visit Kashmir 
with the object of giving all possible assistance to Your 
Highness in this matter. 

The loyalty and the du^ to the Person and the 
Throne of His Majesty of Your Highness, as of Your 
H^hness’ illustrious predecessors, are traditionaL It -will 
be my first duty to convey' to His Imperial Majesty the 
King-Emperor the message with which you have entrusted 
me tonight. 

Let me in conclusion again assure yon, on behalf of 
Lady Linlithgow, my daughters and myself, how greatly 
we have enjoyed our visit and how happy are the 
memories of it which we shall carry away. We have been 
glad, too, to have met the Yuvaraj and we -well realise 
your affection for him and your pride in his promise. 

It is with sincerity and with gratitude that I express our 
warmest, good wishes for the success and long life of Your 

Epighness and for the prosper!^ of Jammu and Kashmir . 

. • 

ADDRESS OF WELCOME PROM THE MOSLEM 
COMMUNITY OP DELHI. 

His Esedleney the Yiceroy made the fdlowing speech -in 28th Oct 
reply to an Address of Welcome from the Moslem Commamty\ 

■ of Delhi on Wednesday; the 28th October 1936 

Qewtlemen , — have listened -with great pleasure to' 
the 'address 'which you have been good 'enough to present 
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to me, and I retam my "warm thanks for the eordial 
-weLeome ■which yon. have extended to Iia^ Linlithgow and 
myseif. The aasoma'tiona of Delhi "with Moslem cnltnre 
and language are close and of long standii^ : I folly 
appreciate the pride taken by ■the kloslein coxomnnity in 
those associa'tions ; and it is an added satisfaction to me 
that I ^ould receive your address in the city round which 
■th^ centre. 

Yon have referred in your address to the position of 
Delhi iu the body-politic of India, and more partichlarly 
to its constitutional position. Delhi, as yon are well aware, 
owes its existence as a separate Province essentially to the 
fact that it contains the capital of India, and 'that fact 
ensures that it ■will ever occupy a prominent portion 
among the centrally administered areas. Ton need feel 
no doubt that Delhi can count on the close and continued 
interest both of the present Government of India and of 
the Federal Gh>vemment of the fntnre. .And in the short 
time that I have myself held my present office, the welfare 
of Delhi and 'the ■various rejects in winch improvements 
can be efEeeted in its amenities and in ■the conditions of 
life of its inhabitants have been my constant preoccupa- 
tion. 

I have listened ■with close attention to the various 
requests which you have asked me to consider. Ton will 
not expect me to deal in detail with all of those requests 
today. But I would like to refer briefly to one or two of 
the more important of them. I note in the first place the 
<datm which you have advanced for the sympathy of 
Government for the Anglo-Arahic College and for the 
extension by Government of financial assistance to that 
institntion in connection ■with its removal from its present 
site. Ton are I think aware that the position in regard to 
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this matter is that the Govcnuneiit. of luflin have not in 
recent years made building grants to any of the colleges 
in Delhi for the purpose of enabling those institutions to 
remove their buildings to the University site round Old 
Viceregal Lodge, and the only college which, as 1 under' 
stand it, is likely in the near future to move to this site 
intends to do so with the aid of funds privately raised and 
of grants made vciy manj* years ago by Government. I 
cannot, 1 fear, hold out any hope that the Government of 
India, as matters stand todn 3 ', -will be able for manj' 3 ’cars 
to come to make substantial grants for this purpose to an}' 
college, whether Hindu or Moslem. I understand, how' 
c^’cr, that a Committee has been appointed to investigate 
the financial position in regard to the transfer of the 
Colleges of the Delhi University, ineluding the Anglo- 
Arabic College, to the new site, and it is clearly essential 
to await its report. You may however in any event rest 
assured of the S}'mpatliy of Government towards the 
College, whose good work is well knoAvn, although, as }'Ou 
will I am sure appreciate, the extent to which Government 
can assist it financially must depend upon the resources 
available and the claims of other equally deserving 
institutions. 

I was very glad to hear what you told me of the 
interest which the Moslem community of Delhi take in the 
improvement of tlie educational facilities for Moslem girls, 
and in particular I have learnt with much satisfaction that 
you propose to start a Moslem Girls’ High School in Ddhi 
during the next academical year. I ought to make it 
clear, with reference to one point which you have men- 
tioned in this connection, that there is no foundation for 
the suggestion that the Government of India have under- 
taken that the Indraprastlia Girls* College shall be 
recognised as the University College for women in Delhi. 
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So far from this heing 1}ie case, they have indeed clearly 
expressed a preference for the devdopment of higher 
education among 'women through the University. I can 
give you my assurance that in any development that may 
take place in connection 'with the pro'rision of University 
education for girls, the interests of all communities 'will he 
home in mind. 


You have asked for spemal consideration for Moslem 
claims to representation on the Court and other bodies of 
the Utihi University. Such ^presentation is of course 
secured in the University of Delhi as in other Universities, 
not on communal principles, hut through the constituent 
nmts of the University j and it naturally reflects the com- 
position of the constituency. In the case, however, of the 
Court, which is the Governing Body of tlie University, any 
undue disparity can 'withiu certain limits be redressed by 
the exercise of the Chanedlor’s powers of nomination ; 
and as yon are aware, that power has in the past always 
been generously exercised by my predecessors, who have 
shown themselves fully alive to the claims of the Modem 
cooununity. 


I ham listened with much ^junpathy to the requests 
you submtted to me in regard to Modem places of 'wordiip 
m Ddhi. M I understand it, two places of 'wordi^ have 
at various times been under consideration. As regards the 
mosque at the corner of Parliament Street and Talkatora 
decided that all reasonable requirements 
would be met if it were allowed to be extended so as to 
hold about 100 wordiippers, and the Chief Commissioner 
nformed the gentlemen then responsible for the request 

to a n a tyw. ttat agree to SDd. B. 

rteaneB It plane wre aataitted fbr appraval, and it a 

. MgapjeatiMi eropld tala eteps to 

TO eone Mdmdaal lo look after the mosque and its 


h[i thf .Vor«/Uf5.< af LiitUthffmr. t*If 


.Uiii'ff t>f irf.Vt'’f»r fram lU'x f'l'nnwrji’fe/ nf Dfihi. 

^nr^vn^»li»p■^. Tl*/* .s'»i?!p’»‘s{ion vnf» iilsm mnflc, 1 boHcvo, 
tb.'it tlio opt'ii Inntls Mtmnitulin^ tin* nuv'qiiu tstmiilrl bc 
mnint^sliU'd ns n panlfii, nii«l n l«w wnll built tn iniifk off 
«1;*' ll^n^'^lu* from tho tvsi of tlio |*lot. Hut nn furiber 
nrtion hns. I uiu1or.s!nm). bwii (nbcit by th<‘ Mosloin com- 
munity i*n the iiitiiiintion conveyed by the Chief Com- 
missifunr. ICqually. while novernmont hnve expressed 
their rcjidiness io eoasitlcr the nlloiinent of ii Kuitnble nren 
to .•■•Tve as the site for a new: mosiiue. subject to the 
irunrnntee that the requisite funds for eonstniction would 
he forthcoming;, and while their rt'adiness to allot such a 
site has been well hnowii r<tr some time past, it is I think, 
for y<iu yourselves to put forward proposals for tnkinj 
ndv.Miitnce of IIuk <»ffer. which is one which cannot be 
cbnractcrizcd ns ungcncromt. 

1 am well .aware of the keen interest taken by the 
Moslem Community in the representation of Moslems in 
the public services. It is only fair to say that T cannot 
accept the statements contained in your address ns in nil 
respects accunite. more particularly in so far as they 
Kuutrest that Iborc lias been a lack of consideration for your 
community in ro.spccl of rccrnilmcnt to the subordinate 
and clerical scra'ices of the Delhi Administration. In the 
case of the Railways I observe that yon make no complaint 
that new recruitment is not in accordance with the accepted 
communal percentage, but that you urge that your com- 
munity is placed at a disadvantage in matters of promo- 
tion and retrenchment owing to the paucity of its repre- 
sentation in the supervising staff. I fear, however anxious 
I am to give all legitimate weight to your representations, 
that there are insuperable objections to applying com- 
munal proportions to the staff in a particular division or 
to promotions in service which arc made on seniority and 
merit ; and that in filling such vacancies for promotion as 
I.56PSV 
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may exisf^ the esdgencies of the public service and the 
necessity for obtaining men who possess the requisite 
qualifications must be the first consideration. But sub- 
ject to that, you may rest assured that everything possible 
will be done to give the fullest reasonable weight to com- 
munal conmderations. 

As regards your suggestion for the centralisation and 
better control of Wdkf administration, I would invite your 
attention to the reply given on this point by Lord 
Willingdon to the address presented to him by the 
Moslems of Ddhi on the 25th November 1931. The eon- 
stitutional position is not changed and under the new 
Goverzonent of India Act Wdkfs wall be a provincial 
subject. Local Gkivemments have however been alive to 
the necessity of improvit^ matters so far as possible, and 
in some Provinces local Acts have been passed to that end 
amending the Mussalman Wakf Act, 1923, in its applica- 
tion to those Provinces. 


In thanhdng you again for your address of welcome, 
I would like to repeat my assurance of my personal 
interest in the affairs of Delhi as a whole, and in the 
affairs too of the important Modem community of that 
City and Province. You are as well aware as I am of the 
difiSculty-of satisfying all the claims made upon Govern- 
ment at various times. But you may be certain that I will 
always be ready to listen with empathy and interest to 
any requests which may be put forward and to which I 
can properly accede. 


I would like in conclusion to say again how much I 
appreciate the kind references wliich you have made to 

Her Excellency is, as 
nmi fllTi’ “t«r®stcd in Hospitals, in Maternity 

ncl Child \Selfare, and in everything that has to do with 
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the position of women, and you may rest assured of her 
continued support and interest in all such questions as 
affecting Delhi, as well as in any action wliich has as its 
object the improvement of conditions in the City and Pro- 
vince. The assurance which yon give me of your loj'al 
co-operation and sincere devotion is one whicli I accept 
with real pleasure, and I sincerely trust that my term of 
office may be marked by improvements and developments 
in many respects in your dty of wide and ancient 
renown. 


OPENING OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OP THE 
CENTRAL BOARD OP IRRIGATION. 

His Excdlency the Yieeroy made the following speech otsist ( 
the opening of the Annnal Meefang of the Central Board of 
Irrigation on Satorday, the SLst October 1936 : — 

Oenfl6men,—lt giv% me great pleasure to be able 
to open the proeeedings of the 7th annual meeting of the 
Central Board of Irrigation, and I thank yon for having 
invited me to do so. India is predominantly an agricul- 
tural eoimtry, and agriculture, her chief industry, is 
dependent to an essential d^ee on irrigation. We are aU 
of us proud to think that India should possess an irriga- 
tion system whidi is the most important in the world 
today, and I would like to take this opportunity to pay my 
tribute to the long line of distinguished irrigation enginp-er s 
to whose labours that system is due, and who can p-laiTw to 
have contributed in the most material degree to laying the 
foundations of India’s prosperity. Pou, Gentlemen, the 
successors today of those great men who have rendered 
such signal service in the pas!^ carry on their work, 

I am well aware of the degree to which it is your good 

02 
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f ortane to be able to add to the material pro^erify of this 
conntty, to remedy the defects \rbich knowledge and 
experience have bronght to light, and to assist in spreading 
still farther the benefits of irdgation to the Indian' agricnl- 
tnrist and to India as a whole. The debt of India to yoo. 
and to yonr predecessors is a heavy one. The general 
appreciation of the importance of that debt cannot but be 
at once a sonree of legitimate Ra-tirfimtiftTi to yon, and an 
incentive second to none to the continued and active 
puzsnit of your arduous labours. 


Hie sums which have been ^ent by Government on 
irrigation in this country are vast. The total amount so 
far expended on irrigation works approximates to 150 
crores of rupees. But vast as may be that sum, it would 
be foolish to allow the mere magnitude of the figure of 
expenditure to absorb attention. For the area served by 
the works on which that sum has been spent over a period 
of 80 years raises crops annually to the value of 100 crores 
of rupees, and taking into account the value of those 
crops, every 18 months sees the repayment of the capital 
^enditi^. I am glad to have the opportunity to pay 
public tribute to the fact that the construction and 
mamtenance of this vast irrigation system has been made 
possible by the services of the highly trained and skfiled 
army of engmeers whom you represent here today. 


^ problems of vital importance to India today, 
not the least nnportant is that of the food for her rapidly 
increasing population. The present rate of increase of 
a popu ation is a fact of profound significance, and it 

to to P«>^o 

mcnfc nf tv *^**‘*®®* importance to the future govem- 

Health ® report the Public 

issioner with the Government of India 
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states that the population of India is expected to increase 
to 400 millions in 1941, and that it is increasing at the 
rate of ahont four millions per year. His r^ort states 
further that only about three-fourths of an acre per head 
of population in British India is under cultivation for 
food purposes. These faots are staggering. : and you -will 
agree 'VTith me that they must give matter for serious 
thought to all thinking men and women in Lidia. The 
investigations which are being carried on by the Depart- 
ments concerned with Agricultural Besearch will 
doubtless result in increased productivity of the land. 
But if our food resources are to keep pace with the 
increase in population, means must be found of bringing 
large tracts of country, still unproductive, under fruitful 
caltivation, and there is no way in which this can so 
effectively be done as by extending facilities for irriga- 
tiOXL 

A recent development in this country, and one of 
great importance, is that of hydro-dectric generating 
schemes on irrigation canals by the utilisation of power 
available at canal falls. The advantages of irrigation 
from tube-wdls as compared with the ordinary method of 
irrigation from canals are, as I see it, that an' area can 
be developed in accordance with demand ; that there is 
not the large initial outlay which may be lying unpro- 
ductive awaiting developm«mt of the country ; that the 
capital outlay per cusec of water used for irrigation is 
less than under weir control system ; and that water is 
available as and when required, the cultivator paying 
for it on a volumetric basis. I need not emphasize the 
importance of a devdopment which re^fs in the 
economic use of water and which is of benefit to Govern- 
ment and the cultivator alike, Extraction of water from 
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fhe subsoil for inigatioii is uot of course a new departure. 
The new departure conssts in the fact that it is being 
undertaken by means of deetricaUy operated tube-wdls 
on a large scale. The largest scheme of this nature, and 
one in which I hare tak«»T» a close personal interest, is the 
Ganges Canal iQ'dro-dectric spbemp in the United Pro- 
rinces. That stdieme will command an area of 13,000 
sguare miles of agricultural country and supply dectiic 
power at cheap rates primarily for irrigation and agricul- 
tural purposes. "While a portion of the power generated 
will be allotted to industries atiil railways, a major share 
will be assigned to tube-well irrigation, and will provide 
water for those areas which are not within command ®f 
gravity canals. Power will in addition be available for - 
agiicmltnral purposes, and will be at the disposal of the 
farmer in the camshing of sugar cane, the grinding of 
whrat, the gaining of cotton, the hulling of rice and 
similar operations. , 


The Ganges Canal hydro-electric scheme is the most 
important scheme of tube-wril irrigation which has 
hitherto been undertaken. But I cannot but a^ myself 
whether there may not be other areas in India which 
would lend themselves to devdopment in this manner, 
and I would suggest that the possibiUties of the situation 
mem doser investigation. I would suggest too that it 
mie t e well worth while in future irrigation schemes to 
consi er the possibility of hydro-dectric development 
trom the power available at the falls, particularly in those 
areas which are at some distance from the hffls where 

natural falls, and, in deciding 
falls thoIT"? the de-sign of the 

^ admir^ oT’ an T conditions which 

an easy devdopment on these lines at a 
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later stage dionld ciretuostanees justify such develop- 
meat. 

I observe from the reports of the provincial research 
officers that coeeiderable attention has been paid to the 
question of subsoil vvater survsTs in irrigated areas. 
This is a matter which is in my view of great importance, 
not only from the point of view both of preventing water- 
logging and deterioration of the soil by the accumula/tion 
of salts, and of future devdopments of the kind to which 
1 have just referred. I &d no doubt too as to the 
desirability of a further advance in our knowledge of the 
action of subsoil water under certain conditions. It 
would not indeed perhaps be too much to say that it is 
almost as important, if not as important, to make a 
survey of subsoil water and to keep that survey up-to- 
date, as it is to make a survey of the surface soil. It is 
clearly necessary from the point of view of future devdop- 
ment of irrigation under systems of tube-wdls to know 
not only the quantify of water whidi can be extracted 
from the ground and the source of the under ground 
supply, but also the chemical analysis of the water itself. 

It is a matter of real satisfaction to me that a recom- 
mendation made by the Koyal Commission on Agriculture 
in India, over whose ddiberations I had the honour to 
preside, should have played so considerable a part in 
shaping your organisation. The recommendation which 
I have in mind was the recommendation that the Govern- 
ment of India should constitute a Central Bureau of 
Irrigation, which would establish and maintain a com- 
prehensive library of Irrigation publications, both Indian 
and Foreign, for the use of Irrigation Engineers, and 
which would act as a dearing house for information 
needed by provincial officers. I am glad to think that the 
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Government of India, in the light of their consultation 
-with the Provincial Governments, should, have decided to 
improve on our recommendation and to link the Bureau 
mth the Central Board of Irrigation, reorganising the 
latter from a mei^ pand of provincial Chief Bnginecrs 
from vrhich technical suh-committees could be constituted 
for examining irrigation projects as necessity arose, to an 
active body, meeting at regular intervals, "with a per- 
manent ofSce ‘which also serves as a B'ureau of Irrigation 
information. 


The Board and the Bureau have done work of the . 
utmost value in the brief sis years since their establidi- 
ment in November 1930. The Board has provided several 
sub-committees to investigate important technical pro- 
blems, not the least important of which has been tb® 
Committee on the distribution of the Waters of the Indus 
and its Trib'utanea, on 'the successful cond'usion of whose 
labours Sir Frank Noyce congratulated the Chairman 
and Members of the Committee at your last Annual 
^^eting. The recommendalaons of that Committee are 
dill under consideration, in consultation with the Local 
^v^meuts and the States concerned, but I am glad to 
e a e to say that there is every hope that a solution of 
IS very complex and thorny question will be found along 
the lines proposed by the Committee. 


Boo A of the utmost value which the 

provides, and which will be of still 
afford fiin^f^**?*”** under the new constitution, is to 
of vieves regular and systematic interchange 

the e^enencc of any one at the disposal of all. 

have mct”and ^*7 ^ important sub-committees 

ha.o met and deliberated, one on the question of Water- 
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logging in Sind and tJie other on the Haveli (Punjab) 
Project. Both these are projects which are of far- 
reaching concern to the Provinces concerned, and I am 
sure that the reports submitted by the sub-committees will 
he of the greatest assistance to my Government in dealing 
with these most important projects. 

The Bureau has built up a valuable library of 
publications — at the moment numbering more than 4,000. 
The importance of an authoritative reference library of 
this character and on this scale, needs no emphasis from 
me. The Board has, too, established contact with all the 
important irrigating countries of the world, and it 
includes in the range of its association engineering 
institutions, societies, colleges, and eminent engineers in 
very many different countries. *1 feel confident that as 
time passes this institution will prove itself in an 
increasingly marked degree a clearing house of the first 
importance for information on irrigation matters not 
only in India but in all countries where irrigation is of 
any importance. 

Nor can I fail to take this opportunity to pay a 
tribute to the value of the work done by your Research 
Committee in coUaboration with the Provincial Research 
Officers. 

I have touched briefly on the achievements of your 
service. I have in no way endeavoured to cover the 
whole of the fidd of your operations. But what I have 
,said is I think sufficient to show (that the organisation 
you have built up must continue to exist, subject possibly 
to modifications in certain respects, and to play a part of 
great importance in the further development of irrigation 
under the new constitution. Under that constitution. 
Irrigation toU be a provincial subject, and the sanriion 
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of the Secretaiy of State \rin. no longer lie necessaiy as at 
present to the projects of Provincial Governments vrhidii 
nnder the emsting andit rules, have to be submitted to the 
Government of Tnflip for his approvaL But 'with the 
harnessing of the 'iraters of the great river of 

this country to agriculture, the interests of neighbouring 
Provinces and States must necessarily become involved 
in an increasing d^ee,- and I feel little doubt that the 
dosest contact "with the Central Government \nll, in these 
circumstances, continue to be necessary. It ■was •■with 
these considerations in -new that the daborate proviaon 
embodied in sections 130 to 134 of the Government of 
India Act -was devised by Parliament -with a view to the 
harmonious and equitable settlement of such dilutes as 
™ight arise out of interference "with ■water-supplies ; 
and I am satisfied that 'under the new dispensation the 
Governor-General ■will continue to require the espert 
advice and assistance ■which an organisation such as yours 
can alone aSord Tirm 


I observe that the report prepared by your Secretary 
refers to the inadequate publicity which Bidia’s achieve- 
ments in this ^here have teedved in the past. Inadequate 
as that piiblicity may have bemi, and it is my strong view 
that nottog should be left undone to remedv any past 
shortcoming “ respect. I can assure you,' Gentlemen. 

a here IS in all informed cirdes and in all countries 
P ^ imgation is a matter of active importance a 

of the importance of what has 
achieved in this country. But it goes without saying 

aients niagnitude of those achieve- 

as -i mportance to the welfare of India 

particular sgricultural population in 

particular, should be appreciated outside Ink. It is 
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even more imporlnnl’ thnl the people of this conniry 
slionUl realise more acltKinnlely than tlicy may perhaps so 
far have done how great is the tlehl of India to her 
irrigation engineers, how vitally essential irrigation and 
agricnlturc arc to the material advancement of India, and 
in how marked a degree hoth, working hand in hand, can 
ensure her prosperity in the years to come. 

1 notice that one of the questions to he discussed at 
your meeting is that, of the establishment of a Central 
Kcscarch Station for Irrigntion. The Hoynl Commission 
on Agriculture concluded in the light of their investiga- 
tions that such an institution was not desirable and that 
provincial* research was of greater importance. But since 
the date of our Report much has happened and much 
further experience has been gained. I understand that 
during the past ten years, as the result largely of the 
use now made of models in solving irrigation and river 
control problems, there is now a strong demand for 
research of an all-India nature. 1 attach great im- 
portance to this work wliich, if successful, should make 
a most material contribution towards the solution of a 
set of problems important in many areas, and in some 
of pressing urgency and significance. The finance of 
such an institution is a, matter which calls for the con- 
sideration of all likely to derive benefit from its opera- 
tions. But I am not perhaps transgressing any proper 
boundaries if I say that its importanee to the future 
Provincial Governments is so great that it is my earnest 
trast that they, since the matter is primarily one of con- 
cern to individual Provinces in Iheir varying circum- 
stances, will be prepared to share in supporting a central 
research station of the nature proposed. They can rely 
on the fullest and most whole-hearted co-operation of the 
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Goremment of India in the \n>rk of snch a station, and 
I can assnie yon of my own close personal, interest in its 
operations. 

Tonr agenda is a heavy one, and I do not wish to 
detain you longer. I thaTilr yon again for having invited 
me to address yon today, and I tmst sincerely that the 
deliberations upon 'which yon are about to embark may 
be fmitful of benefit to yon, to 'the great cause of the 
organisation and development of irrigation in India, and 
so to 'the agricnltnrist and to ■the Province to ■which he 
bdongs. Let ns never forget that tiie great imposing 
■works for which your predecessors and yon are 
responsible, the mighfy barrage, ■the majestic canal foil 
charged with its lifegiving content, that tiiese are all 
■without meanii^ or p'orpose ■unless and ■until ■th^ con- 
tribute to ddiver to the fidd of the cultivator that humble 
rin. of water upon whidi bin hopes and his livdihood 
depend. 


GWALIOR nfVESTITTJBB DGBBAR. 

Li investing His Highness ■the Maharaja of Gwalior ■with 
ruling powers His Excdlency the Viceroy made the following 
speech at a Dnrbar at Gwalior on Monday, the 2nd Hovembet 
1936 

Your Bighness^—Tit is a ■very g^at pleasure to me 
to ha've this opportunity of ■visiting Gkvalior so early in 
my term of office, and the pleasure is all the greater in 
that the occasion of my visit is one of such vital im- 
portance to Tour Highness* State. No function which 
falls to the lot of a Viceroy can be more congenial than 
the ceremony for which this Durbar is being held— the 
investiture -with full powers of administration of the 
.vonng Ruler of a great and famous State. 
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Eleven years have passed since Your Highness 
succeeded your father on the Gaddi. During that period 
the administration has been carried on by a Council of 
Agency, composed for the most part of officers virho were 
the trusted Counsellors during his life-time of the late 
Maharaja. In the annals of the Indian States, it will be 
difficult to find a name more iUuBtriouB than that of 
Miaharaja Madho Bao Scindia. With single-minded pur- 
pose he devoted his whole energies to the development of 
his State and the wdfare of his subjects, and the marks 
of his enlightened and progressive rule are everywhere 
traceable in the Gwalior of today. During your minority, 
the State has been administered by the Council in 
accordance with the system whidi wise introduced by your 
father and in colse eonformily to the principles which he 
laid down. And the record of their stewardship and the 
results which the Council in the discharge of their trust 
have been able to achieve are such as they can now, on 
the determination of their functions, with confidence 
submit to Your Highness. Throughout the period of 
■their office the Council, while paying to pest tradition 
the respect which it deserves, have been fully alive to the 
importance of ensuring that the administration of the 
State ^ould keep pace with modem requirements, and 
that it should be maintained at the level appropriate to 
the historic txadilions of Gwalior. And the progress 
which Gwalior has made under their gtudance has in 
many directions been of substantial importance. I need 
mention only a few of these. In the first place, extensive 
irrigation projects have been completed, or brought near 
to completion. Some years must yet elapse before the 
full benefit of those projects can be felt, but they are an 
asset of great potential value. The excellent road system 
of the State has been well maintained and largely 
extended. 431 miles of new metalled roads have been 
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added the Comicil of Hegency at a. cost of 35 lakhs 
of rupees ; and communications between the various parts 
of the State have been greatly facilitated by the construc- 
tion and improvement of bridges. The most recent of 
those bridges is the much-needed bridge over the Parbati 
river on the itgra-Bombay road, which was opened to 
traffic a few months ago. Large sums have been spent 
on water-works and sanitation sidiemes. An abundant 
supply of good drinking-water bw« been provided for 
Lasfakar, Gwalior and Morar ; the drainage system of 
these towns has been much improved ; and a variety of 
schemes, the object of which is to increase the amenities 
and safeguard the health of other unportant towns, have 
been completed or initiated. In the fidd of educafion 


many new primary schools have been i^enCd in all parts 
of the State and much has been done to meet the ever- 
growing demand for higher education. Li the medical 
department the annual espenditnre on the department is 


now^ more than double what it was when the minority 
administration started. New hospitals wnit dispensaries 
providing better facilities have been opened — notably 
the very well-equipped and up-to-date hospital in ITjjain ; 
and^ this year a substantial sum over wTid above the 
ordinary budget grant has been aUocated for new medical 
buildings. The Gwalior troops, which in the Great 
rendered services of great value to the Empire, have been 
m^aintained at the high standard of effieienev to whi«5h 
they were brought by Tour Highness* father, who took 
M keen an interest in the military forces of the State, 
mprovraents have been effected in the organisation of 
. ° whom fall duties of the highest importance 

e maintenance of law and order and the suppression 
financial position which the late 
thenpfl ^%**^^* consolidated and streng- 

n walior. as elsewhere, recent economic con- 
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ditions have inevitably had a prejudicial effect on the 
revenues o£ the State ; but the decline has not been such 
as to react to any serious extent on the general cfficieney 
ol the administration. Large invest mcnls arc held by 
the State and the interest on these is allocated to the 
various Funds established by Ulnharaja Madho Kao 
Scindia lor the purpose o£ developing the useful activities 
oE various departments. In the management o£ lhc.se 
investments a sound polic}' is being followed and thej' 
now add to the financial resources of the State a valuable 
reserve o£ strength. 

The period o£ Your Highness* minority has coincided 
with a period of world depression. All the more credit 
is due to the Council of Kegcncy, which has been working 
under these adverse eonditions, for the progress which 
the State has made. Until 1931, the deliberations of the 
Council were conducted under the wise guidance of the 
late Maharani Chinku Raja, whose untimely death is so 
deeply deplored by all. Since then Your Highness’ 
mother has presided over the Council. Her Highness, 
whose single-minded devotion to your welfare, and whose 
constant concern for all that affects Your Highness are so 
well known, has tolcen the keenest interest in the Council’s 
work and in the work of all branches of the administra- 
tion, and has zealously devoted hersdf to the responsible 
duties which fall upon the President. 

The time has now come when the burden of 'respon- 
sibility for the rule and guidance of this great and famous 
State passes to Your Highness from those on whom it has 
rested during your minority. The weight of that burden 
is a heavy one. But I am confident that it is one which 
by disposition, by training, and by tradition, Your 
Highness is wril qualified to bear. You nsananriA control 
of a progressive State, well endowed with resources which 
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have been conserved and developed vrith marked 
during the period of yonr tninority. Ton have had the 
advantage of highly qualified tutors. Your education 
and training have been so derignpil as to give you the 
masiuiuin of asdstance in facing the t ask that lies before 
you. Your dose association in the latter stages of jour 
training irith the administration of the State has fami* 
liansed you Trith the madiineiy of its government and 
"with the conduct of public business, \riiile your viats to 
important States and Prorinces of India have given you 
opportunities of observii^ the administrative methods of 
government elsewhere. The experience you have thus 
gained cannot but be of great value to Tour Highness h* 
dealing with the problems which lie before you as Ruler 
of Gwalior. 


Tour Highness is called upon to face those problems 
and to assume the heaxy responsibilities of a Ruler at a 
time wh% India stands at the dawn of a new era — a 
dawn bright with pronuse for the future i^ as is my 
earnest trust, British India and the TTiflimn States advance 
side by ride along the path of national progress. 1 am 
eorfident that at no distant date the Federation of India 
come into being, and a momentons problem whieli it 
will fall to you to resolve at the very outset of your 
Mreer is the question of the attitude of Gwalior towards 
that Federation. I am well aware of the fundamental 
import^ce of that problem and the careful study which 
Your Highness will wish to give to the issues involved 

decision on it. But I would assure 
. a any assistance which I or my ofScers can give 

*** times be at your dis- 

posal, should you desire to make use of it. 

intcri».r”' courage, imagination, and a close 

■»<»« m *1» ..d devel„pn,e„, rf Stale 
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nnd of its people will not be lacking in the son of 
Maharaja Madlio Kao Scindia, nnd it is these qualities 
which at the present time more than ever before arc 
called for in the Ruler of a State. K I were to offer 
Your Highness words of advice which might perhaps 
appropriately come on on occasion such ns the presen. 
from an older man to a younger one, I could not do better 
than to point to the example set by your father during 
the period of his rale, and counsel you to follow it. 
■While relying — ns every Ruler must — on his own judg- 
ment, he was one who was always ready to accept advice 
if he thought it sound ; who had the wisdom to dis- 
criminate between good advice and bad ; and whose first 
concern was at all times the well-being of his subjects. 
Like the great King whose name you bear, he regarded 
himself as the servant of his people. If this. Tout 
Highness, is also — as I am sure it will be — the guiding 
principle of your rule, the tlirec and a half million sub- 
jects, whose welfare is now in your hands, will — ^from the 
highest to the lowest—have good eausc to remember 
■today as one of happy augury for Gwalior ; and you will 
have their loyalty and affection to support and encourage 
you in your endeavours for the common weal. 

On this memorable occasion, which is of sutii de^ 
significance to you and to your people, I offer you my 
congratulations and I wish . you and your State the 
fullest success and prosperity. 


BANQUET AT GWALIOB. 

His Bighness the llaharaja of Gwalior gave a Banquet in 2nd 1 
honour of thfflr Ezcellenciea’ vMt to his State. In reply to the 
toast of his health His Excellency the Viceroy said 

Tour Highness f Ladies and Gentlemen , — th gTiir 
Your Highness and Her BQghness, your mother, very 

liSSPSV . 
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dncerely for the cordial 'vreLcome and the generous 
hospitality -nhich yon have extended to Her Excdlenc? 
ani^ mysdJ^ and for all that yon have done to make onr 
visit to yonr State so enjoyable. A long tradition of 
genuine friendship has marked the relations of the mlin g 
family of Sdndia nrith the Sepresentatives of His 
Majesty in India, and it is a great pleasure to me to have 
this opportunil^, so ear^ in my term of office, of meeting 
Yonr Highness in your State and of maintainii^ - fliat 
tradition, a pleasure which is enhanced by the auspicious 
nature of the occasion on which I find mysdf here. 

This afternoon at the Durbar, and again this evening. 
Your Highness has reaffirmed the constant loyalty and 
devotion of your House to the Person and the Throne of 
tiie bong-Emperor. That loyaliy and that devotion, of 
which so many signal proofs have been given in the past, 
are known to all, and I will lose no time in conveying the 
message with which you have entrusted me to His 
Majesty. 

India is a home of pageantry, and the famous fortress 
which keeps watch over your capital must have witnessed 
many scenes of pomp and splendour. But few if any can 
have rivalled the superb setting of the ceremony in which 
we took part today, when, in the presence of your 
asembled Sardars and of your guests, you took up tlie 
reins of Gh>verument as the Ruler of the great and famous 
State of Gwalior. The setting was one worthy indeed of 
the great occasion which it marked, and the memory of 
your Investiture Durbar will remain long in the minds of 
all of us who were present at it. 

Tour Highness has referred in your speech to the 
ideals which you have set before yourself, and in parti- 
cular you have referred to your desire to follow hi the 
footsteps of your distinguished father and to aim at the 
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:!ini rrc^jjnjuio ntlvnnrmrnt of your Kubjccis, nnd 
T)i»‘ dj!;n:*y njul wi'H-beinp of your inotlicr'..»Hl. Your 
roulil not hnvc sot before yourself n liighcr or 
n r.ulder tnsh. You enter on your new dufic.s with the 
• nor'^’y oofl fresh oulloolc of youth. Von nrc the heir of 
n .ntid fninoui; tradition, nnd I nni confldont. (hnt }'ou 
v.jJJ #.j>nro no offort to nehieiT the idenl which you Imvc 
I'fforr yourself. 

I hnve no doubt ihnf now th.tl you have ARsunied the 
n'Kponsiliility of the Government of this preni. State, you 
will desire to jrivc your .subjecla in all parts of the 26,000 
square mile.s over which you rule an early opportunify to 
sei* you. I can well conceive how lively a .source of .satis- 
fnetinn to them your presence in their midst would be. 
Your father w,ns. 1 know, very conscious of the importance 
of tonrintr ns brinirinp him into close personal touch with 
his stibjccts. lie realised that it was this personal 
contact which more than anything else strengthened the 
bonds of loyalty nnd ntrcction between a Prince nnd his 
people. And he was conscious too that in the course of 
the tour it was possible for a Bnicr to see w'ith his own 
eyes what the conditions in districts actually were, and to 
judge to wlint extent or in what manner schemes of 
development might be launched or methods of administra- 
tion readjusted to meet the changed conditions of the 
dn3'. That dose personal contact by a Ruler, that per- 
.sonal vigilance over the administration of his State is, if 
possible, still more important at the present time than in 
the past. In all countries and States the process of 
expansion and readjustment to meet new needs and 
changing circumstances must be a continning one. In a 
time such as the present, when on every side rapid 
changas, with far-reaching effects are tahing place, the 
close and constant personal interest of the Ruler is neees- 
LGSPSV . . n8 
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aary if his State is to keep abreast of the exigencies of 
the (times. I know from my own conversatioiis "with 
Tonr how dose yonr interest is in these vital 

problems, and great as may be the burden of - the admi- 
nistration which yon now take over, I am confident that 
you win disdiarge it with the distinction, the 
and the breadth of outlook to be expeeted in the inheritor 
of the traditions of your great House. In all that con- 
cerns Your Highness and your State you may be certain 
that 1 shall at all times take the deepest interest, and 70 u 
can rely on me, and on -the officers of my Government, to 
place at your disposal in the future as in the past any 
astistance for which you may widi to ask them. 

Ladies and Qentlmen, I aak you to join me in 
drinking to the health of His Highness the Maharaja 
George Jivaji Bao Sdndia and in wishing all happiness 
and all -prosperity to him and to his State. 


OPENING OP THE NEW IMPERIAL AGRICULTURAL 
INSTITUTE. 

His Excellency the Yicexoy in opening the New Imperial 
Agricnitnral Institute on Saturday, the 7th November 1936, 
made the following speech : — 

Gentlemen, — -Hotbing could give me greater pleasure 
than to open today this new Imperial Agricultural 
Research Institute. You are wdl aware that there is no 
question in which I take a closer or keener interest than 
in the vital problems of Indian agriculture and livestock, 
the satisfactory handling of which is of so profound an 
importance as affecting the conditions of life, the 
happiness and the physical strength and weR-being of 
the vast population of this country. It would be difficult 
to speak in terms too strong of the importance and the 
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vnliio to India as a iivltolc o£ the Institute, the new 
huildincs of wliich I now have the privilege of opening. 

Today we witness not the initiation of a great 
research organisation, hut rather the opening of a new 
stage in the hislorj' of a Research Institute which has 
already achieved more than 30 years of most fruitful 
work, and which has produced results the immense value 
of which arc recognised on aU hands. It is ray confident 
hope that in the new conditions in which the Institute 
will conduct its operations, it will be able to give to India 
assistance of even greater value than that contributed by 
its staff during the past 33 years of its existence. 

You arc familiar with the circumstances in which it 
was decided to remove the Institute from Pusa. The 
difileultics arising from the relative isolation of that 
.station had been increasingly felt ; and the Boyal Com* 
mission on Agriculture during their investigations were 
strongly impressed by the importance of ensuring that a 
Central Bescarch Institute such os the present should be 
centrally and accessibly situated. The complete destruc- 
tion of the main Fuse laboratory by the Bihar Earth- 
quake necessitated urgent steps for the reconstitution of 
the Institute and its buildings. The opportunity was 
taken to make a change, which, despite the long and close 
associations of the Lxstitute with Pusa, will, I believe, 
justify itself in the fullest degree. I fed sure 4hat at this 
juncture none of us would widi to forget that the 
establishment of the Ihstitute at Pusa was made possible 
by the munificent gift of Mr. Henry Phipps of Chicago 
to whom India owes a deep debt of gratitude. It is of 
course true that no site can be found which would be 
typical in the agricultural sense of the Indian sub- 
continent as a whole. But it is clearly important that the 
site of thjs C^^al Agricultural Beseardi Ihstitute should 
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at any rate be one Tepresentalive of as "wide an area as 
possible. That condition TTas not -wboUy satisfied by 
Fnsa, wbere the soil, while admirably adapted for grow- 
ing a variety of crops without irrigation (in itsdf a 
somewhat abnormal condition throughout the greater 
part of the Indo-Gangetic plain), was not so well suited 
for dp-nling with irrigated crops ; while its highly 
calcareous natore presented a feature unusual in the 
Indo-Gangetic plain, and one which constituted s 
diffionlty of its own. The soil of Delhi, on the other hand 
is an average alluvial soil typical of a very large area 
indeed. Since it is more typical of the conditions under 
which these crops are grown, it is better adapted to 
botanical work on wheat, barl^, gram, cotton, juar, 
bigra and several of the oil seeds. Its local dimate and 
conditions make it suitable for an even greater range of 
crops than Fusa and it will be possible in the new station 
to carry out proper fidd experiments with both un- 
irrigated and irrigated crops. I may add that there is 
no crop on which experiments have been conducted at 
Fusa which cannot be grown at Ddhi. One of the most 
important functions of the Central Besearch Institute 
is the study of the general technique of agricultural 
experiments, especidly of field experiments, and the 
investigation of different methods of soil management, 
and Delhi by reason of its more typical position, and the 
facilities for both irrigated and unirrigated cultivation 
which it offers, presents for these purposes advantages of 
a very high order. Finally, within the Imperial enclave, 
it should at all times be easy to arrange for trial under 
village conditions of results obtained on the Institute’s 
experimental farm. 

So much for the advantages whidi result from the 
site and the climatic conditions of the new Centre of the 
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Institute. To \rliat extent are we taMng the opportonify 
of this change to improve equipment and to oxganize 
teaching and research so as to ensure the greatest possible 
return ? The building which 1 open today hag been 
designed with the object of affording the TnaTim'nni of 
assistance to the Institute in the great work for whi(di it is 
responsible. The Government of India are engaged in 
considering in what respects further esq)ansion of the 
teaching and research staff is practicable as funds permit, 
and I feel no doubt that in the examination of this 
important issue we shall receive help of tiie utmost value 
from tlie ripe experience and the balanced and informed 
judgment of Sir John Bussell and Mr. Wright, whom I 
am glad to welcome here today. I might, however 
briefly, refer to one or two aspects of the farther devdop- 
ment which we have under investigation. In the flist 
place the Government of India have provided increased 
accommodation, representing a 50 per cent, addition to that 
which existed at Fnsa, for post graduate students. A 
proper laboratory for parasitology in the Entomological 
Section is indnded in the projected devdopment. Steps 
are being taken to ensure that tiie staff shall be such as to 
enable field experiments and matters such for example as 
the draught of implements to receive proper attention. In 
particular, and this is a point to which I attach the 
greatest importance (for it has been li^tly emphasized, 
and more than once, that this is one of the most material 
contributions which the Imperial Agricultural Besearch 
Institute can make to agricultnral research in India), an 
adjustment of the staff has been made with the object of 
establishing a really strong section for researdi On soils 
and ferlalizers. For some years past active investigations 
have been in progress into the uses which can be made of 
a group comprehensively referred to as vegetable products. 
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Thus, to take tvro examples only, the rdatiive value for 
Timlting of various types of juar and barley, and the 
Tnffling qualities of different kinds of "wheat have been the 
subject of dose study. The importance of this aspect 
becomes all the greater now that the new' scheme of 
collaboration with the Human Nutrition Besearch Com- 
mittee of the Indian Besearch Fund Association is beii^ 
put into effect and special attention will continue to be 
paid to it by the Institute in its new house. 

We may then hope in the future to have available to 
India a Central Agricultural Institute with a highly 
trained and es^ert staff, with the requisite technical equip- 
ment, in dose contact with the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Besearch and so with the agricultural d^art- 
ments of all Frorinces and a number of the States ; in 
doser touch then ever before with University research 
workers ; with post graduate facilities whidi -are in 
advance of anything hitherto available ; with soil well 
suited to requirements and affording opportunities for 
work on a greater variety of crops ; and with opportunities 
for testing the results of research under village conditions 
without disturbing the work of agricultural departments 
in the major Provinces. We are providing for the first 
time a centre, as far as possible, accessible to agricultural 
officers from every Province, to members of the Central 
and of the Provincial Legislatures, to non-offidal visitors, 
and to travellers from abroad. It is, too, if I may strike a 
personal note, a matter of genuine satisfaction to me 
personally that in its new site it diould be so mudi earner 
than would otherwise have been the case for the Viceroy 
from time to time to visit the Institute, and so to maintain 
some degree of personal contact with a field of work in 
which I take so deep an interest and to which I attach so 
much importance. 
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WV Ijsw the orcanisatiftn mid wo linvc the necessary 
iij.itrriiil. The appeal which I would now make is m 
npt-iT.! t«* she l*r«»vjm'«*.'4. I kiinw h«w fully Provincial 
(itivernineutj; rceopnise the importniiec of n{;ricu!turc and 
sh*’ •.ij.’jisiieainv of :i!;ri<'tiltnral profrress in its reaction on 
that ajrricultnral population which is flic backbone of 
Italia. I would appeal to them to turn to the fullest use 
the res-uirc's of the Institute ; to feel no hesitation in 
*«'ndiu;: their prohloms for eonsidorntion by the Institute ; 
and to he omndent that such references will be welcomed, 
that no )>aiiKs will Iv spnr«Nl to trive. without delay, the 
he-Jt expert advice possible on them, and that ofiicers whom 
I/ical Gfivernments may care to depute for special work 
or Irainini; at the Institute, will at all times be most 
plndly rei*eived. The importance of co-operation and co- 
ordination lictwccn the Centre and the Provinces in 
matters such as those which w'e arc now considering is 
verj* great— I cannot indeed over-state it. It is by the 
personal interchange of ideas, by the pooling of experience, 
by the establishment of contact befw’ccn rcprcscnlativcs of 
Provinces Avhicb, while widely separate geographically, 
may yet nnd themselves confronted with similar problems, 
or with dilTcrcnt but related aspects of the same problem, 
that the progress of knowledge and the removal of difficul- 
fic.<: is best ensured. 

Sir Jagdisb Pyosad, in his opening remarks, referred 
to certain of those whoso personal interest, and whose 
assi-stance to the ivork of this Institute, have been of out- 
standing importance. We arc all aware of the debt under 
which the Institute labours to the gentlemen whose names 
he mentioned. Some of them are here today, and I will 
do no more than reiterate the expression of appreciation 
which he has used. Sir Fazl-i-Husain and Dr. Shaw are 
jip longer with ns^ but it is fitting to pay a tribute to their 
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memory, to the dose aad abiding interest which they took 
in this Institute and in its work, and to their unwearying 
labour to ensure that it should attain, in the highest degree 
possible, the purposes for which it is designed. 

This Institute has in i1^ I am confident, the power for 
further service of infinite value to Ttidia ; alike to the 
Provinces and to the Indian States. Its tradition and its 
reputation are those of established distinction. It has 
been served by many able and distingnidied men with a 
loyal and disinterested devotion throughout the mai^ 
years of its existence. I am confident that the present 
staff will amply sustain the past record of the Institution 
for scientific achievements of the highest standard. In 
today declaring open its new home I do so with the widi, 
which we aU of us share, that under its new auspices, its 
future may be even more brilliant, and the service it 
renders to India even more distinguished than ever before.. 


PRESENTATION OP COLOURS TO THE 1ST BATTALION, 
THE DORSETSHIRE REGIMENT AT SIALHOT. 

vm- His Excellency the Viceroy made the following speech on fhe 
occasion of the Presentation of Colonrs to the 1st Battalion, 
the Dorsetshire Regiment, at Sialkot on Saturday, the 14th 
Norember 1936 : — 

Oeneral Huddleston, Colonel Hawkins, Officers, Non- 
Commissioned Officers and Men of the 1st Battalion, The 
Dorsetshire Eegiment, — ^I deem it a great honour to be 
privileged today to present to so distii^uished a battalion 
of His Majesty’s Army in India your new Colours. This 
is the third oecasion on which the Dorsetshire Regiment 
have rceeived new Colours in India at the hands of the 
Viceroy. In 1843 Lord EUenborongh presented new 
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Colonis to the old 39th Foot at Agra, and in 1906 Lord 
i\Iinto presented Colours to your 2nd Battalion at Madras. 
And it is fitting that it should be so. For although your 
B^iment has served vrith the greatest distinction in many 
parts of the vrorld, as the names honourably emblazoned 
upon your Colours show, in the Peninsula, in the West 
Indies and on the continent of Europe, it is with Tndin 
especially that your Begiment is particularly associated 
by your title “ Primus in Lidis The first of the 
Bing's Begiments to set foot in India nearly 200 years 
ago, the 39th Begiment shortly after its arrival played its 
part under Clive in the memorable victory of Plassey ; and 
its long record of Bidian service is one which has been 
consistently signalised by conduct of marked distinction 
in the many engagements in all parts of this country in 
which the Begiment has fought. It would be invidious 
to select for mention particular achievements in its Indian 
record ; let me refer only to tiie General Order in which 
the Commander-in-Chief, speaking of the Battle of 
Maharajpore, said ** The distinguished conduct of the 39th 
Begiment on the 29th December 1843 could not be sur- 
passed for bravery and determination ”. 

Famous as are the battle honours which commemorate 
the Indian service of the 39th, its service on other fields 
is no less marked by the same distinction and the same 
tradition of resolution and of courage. The part you 
played in the siege of Gibraltar and on many another field 
of battle is known to all. The history of the regiment is 
epitomised in your regimental colours ; and the variety 
and number of the names emblazoned upon them testify 
to the distinction by which your services have been marked 
in wars all over the world and throughout the long period 
of the regmgpt*9 esistence. It gives me personally parti- 
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ctilar pleasure to recall that ia 1814 your regiment served 
in the Peninsula under Iiieutenant-General Sir John Hope, 
afterwards Earl of Hopetoun, who is a direct ancestor of 
my own. The newer honours too that have been added to 
your Colour for your services in the Great War show that 
when you were tried once again in more recent times you 
were not found wanting, and the old quality of the 39th 
Eegiment was still there in full measure. And I do not 
doubt that i^ould any such necessity arise in the future, 
your bearing in the service of His hlajesty and in the 
defence of this Empire would be no less staunch and 
gallant than in the past and would be in keeping with the 
high tradition of your regiment 

Let me say one word more. Peace has her victories 
no less than war. You are in India once again, where 
your predecessors of the 39th Eegiment served so long and 
so arduously and won so great honour. You are here not 
to make war but to preserve peace. By the faithful dis- 
charge of your peace time duties and by your bearing in 
your daily life you can — and I am quite sure you will — 
maintain and eiihance the honourable reputation of your 
regiment and bring yet further distinction upon your 
Colours. 


ADDRESS OP WELCOME FBOM THE DELHI MUNICIPAL 
COMMITTEE. 

His Excellency the Viceroy in reply to an Address of 
Welcome presented by the Ddhi Municipal Committee on 
Friday, the 20tb November 1936, made the following speech 

Gentlemen, — ^I thank you sincerely on behalf of Lady 
Linlithgow and myself for your address of welcome. It 
is a great pleasure to me to receive it and to know that 
in the work which lies before us. Her Excellency and I 
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have with u.s the cordial good wishes and the support of 
the Delhi Municipal Committee and of those from whom it 
speaks. 

I am well aware of the historic and cultural traditions 
of Delhi, which arc famous throughout the world. The 
historic importance of your city, its widespread renown, 
and the fact that it i.s now the Imperial Capital, contribute 
to make it still more dc.sirnblc than it would in any event 
have been to do everything practicable to improve its 
amenities and to ensure that its administration is conducted 
on the right lines. 

I have listened with great interest to what you tell 
me of the achievements of your Municipality, and I much 
appreciate the work which you have been able to do. In 
particular I congratulate you on the steps you have taken 
to introduce free compulsory primary education. That is 
a great .step forward, and while the expenditure involved 
is substantial, it is expenditure which can be relied upon to 
produce a return of ever-increasing value. I welcome too 
your decision to open a High School for Girls, and I cannot 
too heartily commend your interest in the education of 
backward and oppressed classes. I note in this connection 
with great satisfaction the arrangements you have made to 
supply free milk and food to selected children. My 
experience of similar experiments elsewhere leaves me con- 
vinced that this is a line of development of real import- 
ance ; and I would like to urge you, if you do not already 
do so, to keep a careful comparative statistical record of 
the results. It is only by doing so that the full value to 
onder-nourished children of steps sudi as you have taken, 
and the results, almost startling in their magnitude, which 
can be expected from action on these lines, can be fully 
appreciated. 
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I am glad also to note the steps you have taken to 
provide adequate medical relief, a matter of special im- 
portance to a groTong dfty sn«di as the present. Her 
Escdleney I taVe in particular the closest interest iu 
the prevention and cure of tuherculoas, and your enter- 
prise in establishing a modem and -well-equipped tuber- 
culosis hospital deserves -flie highest praise. I shall -watch 
-with interest &e progress of the steps -whidi you have 
under contemplation for the building of maternity and 
isolation hospitals. I am glad to think that the hospital 
building as constructed provides for expansion in due course 
even if an increase as great as that -which you regard as^ 
desirable in the nxunber of beds in the Irwin Ho^ital 
must, for financial reasons, be a matter of time. 

In your address you express the fear that the atten- 
tion of Government may be concentrated on 2Cew Delhi 
and that the Old City may be relegated to the background. 
I can at once reassure you on this point. Ever since I 
assumed my present oSce I have taken the closest personal 
interest in the problems of Delhi, Old and Kew alike, and 
there is not, and -will not be. any danger that the interests 
of the one -will suSer from the attention paid to the other. 
You need have no fear that I -will overlook your difficulties 
or your problems or that they will not at all times receive 
the close and sympathetic conmderation of the Government 
of India. I look to you to as^ me and to assist the 
Government of India by bearing your due share of the 
bnrden of dealing -with the issues -which concern your city, 
and I can assure you -with entire confidence that no effort 
shall be spared during the period of my office in India to 
bring abont all practicable improvements in the Old City 
as well as in the Jfew. 

Let me touch briefly cm cme or two aspects of 
municipal improvement in which I have taken a ^ecsial 
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interest. In the first place, you have referred in your 
address to the position in regard to sanitation. I propose 
to deal later in my remarks uith the connected question of 
.slum clearance. As regards the removal of tlie refuse 
dumping grounds, the Government of India have already 
agreed to meet tiic capital cost involved, and the question 
of the incidence of the recurring cost has been settled. 
The question of drainage is one of paramount importance ; 
and ns you arc, I think avrarc, the Government of India, 
vrho fully appreciate that fact, have accepted the necessity 
for improving the drainage system of Old Delhi. But the 
problem of Old Delhi sewage, and the nature of the im< 
provements to he made in it, can best and most efiSciently 
be dealt with as part of a general scheme of sewage dis. 
posal covering the whole of the Delhi urban area. Such 
a scheme has now been worked out in great detail, and has 
been accepted by Government. I can assure you that no 
time is being lost in dealing with it, and I trust that the 
interval until the replacemmit of the present drainage 
system of Old' Delhi can take place will be a short one. 

I observe that in your address you make no reference 
to the problem of Malaria, a problem which I regard as of 
sudi importance that 1 have concerned myself personally 
and in detail with the organization of anti-malarial 
measures. The anti-malarial measures in respect of the 
current year are already, as you know, in progress. The 
results so far could not have been more encouri^ing ; and 
a scheme for permanent works of improvement with the 
object of ridding Delhi of this scourge, which has been 
worked out on a provisional basis, will in the immediate 
future come up for consideration by the Ghwemment of 
India. I feel sure that you agree with me as to the 
imperative neeesaly, in the interests of the health of the 
city, of ridding the Imperial Capital and its surroundings . 
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of the scourge of malaria, and I fed confident that I can 
look for your co-op«:ation in the steps Tvhidi my Govern- 
ment are taking to ensure that result. 

The question of dum dearance is again one of great 
importance and one with the problems of which I have 
been at pains to familiarize myself. The whole matter has 
been n-nHi»r review, and the polity on which my Govern- 
ment is now resolved is one of treating the problem of 
slum clearance and the removal of congestion in Old Ddhi 
as an essential part of the general problem of ensuring the 
hedth and well-being of the entire urban area of the Delhi 
Province — in other words of Old Ddhi, New Delhi and 
the Notified Area. It is a matter for great regret that the 
world-wide economic depression which set in shortly after 
the Locd Administration had submitted in 1929, a com- 
prehensive five-year programme of improvement diotdd 
have made it impossible to give effect to the constructive 
suggestions then advanced. But I am satisfied, after a 
close personal investigation, that even had financial con- 
ditions admitted of the realisation of the programme of 
1929, that programme would have done no more than touch 
the fringe of the general problem of congestion, for the 
capacity of the 'W^estem Extension or of the one or two 
other Government estates to absorb the surplus population 
of Old Ddhi is, so far as I can judge, totally unequal to 
the magnitude of that population. It was because thy 
appreciated the importance of a careful anH objective 
investigation and statement of the extent of the problem 
of congestion, and because of their anxiety to obtain com- 
prehensive recommendations for its solution, that my 
Government a year ago determined to appoint an officer 
on special duty. That officer, who has investigated the 
matter in all its aspects, has completed his survey and has 
presented a report ; and no time has been lost in scrutini- 
sing his proposals and in ma^ng preliminary arrange- 
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meats for putting them into force. Apart from his 
familiarity ^rith Delhi and its problems, he has been 
specially deputed by the Government of India to Bangqon, 
Calcutta and Oawnpore to investigate the operations of 
the Improvement Trusts in those eities, so that he may be 
in a position to base proposals for an Improvement Ibnist 
for Delhi on first-hand knowledge of experiments and 
experience dsewhere. The plans, requisite for creating 
the machinery and providing the funds required for an 
effective and energetic treatment, of this whole problem of 
congestion in Delhi, are thus rapidly maturing, and I have 
every confidence that the results be such as to afford 
us cause for legitimate satisfaction. I would like to take 
this opportunity to emphasize how fully I recognize tiie 
desirability of smooth working and of friendly co-operation 
between the Delhi Mununpality and the organizaition that 
may be set up for City improvement. I have listened 
with sympathy to your request for representation on any 
such body, and I can assure you that your request will 
receive most careful consideration, 

I now turn to a different but connected point 1 
refer to your suggestions in regard to nazul income. I 
have I think already made it dear that my GKwenunent 
have carried to an advanced point the formulation of pro- 
posals for cSty improvement. The outlay on that improve- 
ment is likdy to be large ; the ultimate financial liability 
of the Government of India in r^ard to it is equally likely 
to be very substantial ; and I cannot in these eircumstanees 
I fear hold out any hope tiiat the assets represented by 
these nazul estates will be transferred by the Government 
of India to any other body. But the matter is one which 
may I think not unfairly be regarded as now to some 
extent of academic importance, since the object with whidi 
your Committee have suggested that the control of such 
lands dtould be transferred to yon was to find assets for 
L56F8V I 
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city improvemeiit, and Governnicnt themselves now cop." 
■template the m aking of the very substantial financial pro- 
vision -necessary for this purpose. 

I tiiink whsjt I have said will make it clear to you 
how dlosdy I have interested mysdf in the problem of 
Ddhi, and how concerned I am to ensure that everything 
possible shall be done to make Delhi . (and when 1 speak 
of Ddhi 1 draw no distinction between Old Delhi and New 
Delhi) the model cily which the Imperial City ought to 
be. It is the more important to lose no lime in giving 
effect to the improvements to which we both attach so 
much weight, since His Majesty’s Gracious Speech has 
given us reason to hope that he may revisit India for the 
Bolenmily of the Durbar, a solemnity which would of 
course fall to be cdebrated in the Imperial City. The 
work that lies before you and before the Government of 
India for the further improvement of the city, for the 
removal of the slums and for the amdioration of the con- 
ditions of life of its inhabitants is both urgent and heavy ; 
the financial burden which it involves is considerable ; but 
I am sure that 1 can with confidence look forward to your 
support, and to your co-operation in our common task of 
bringing to fruition at as early a date as may be the 
various schemes which have been evolved for the better- 
ment of your ancient and famous city. I thanlc you 
again for your welcome to me today. 


ADDRESS TO THE INDIAN RAILWAY CONPERENCB 
ASSOCIATION. 

His Excellency the Viceroy in opening the meeting of the 
Indinn Railway Conference Association on Saturday, the Slst 
Novemher 1036, made the following speech : — 

Mr. President and Gcntlemen^—l am grateful to the 
Indian Railway Conference Association for giving me this 
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fccn tfc® S3plus stocs of tr aeU is -wHcfc ■&e harvest had 
he=s hcrstifTil. and in fazsins-strica^n disiriets a nan. 
iii^t die of ^eer starvation, rr.-. r^r. he hgn monsj" in his 
hard. The constniction of the r^Tv^y» provided 2 
scnrce of snpply for areas in ■ptiah, for one reason or 
another, there existed a dearth of snstenacce and for 
areas of plenf?" a Tr.arhet for foodstnS s ar plns to the 
zeQuirFTnenta of the producer. lii the same manner rail 
commnricstions promoted the development of every 
him. of Eternal trade ; while, for export, railwEysj, 
■tcgecher vjtth the steamship, form 'Oie ftssAirrigT 
hetween. tie enitivator his maifeis OTerseas. I do 
not danbt that her railways are destined in the futLu r e 
' to play a most material part is. the faTTpy development 
eccnomic opportorities. industrial as wdl as 
agtirdtnral. 


If, in. t ne t mitial period of thsr existciice. 

C'f the raSw^s showed a loss on the balance^ 
ihat loss was more than compensated by the services to 
vmch I have referred. And it is only jnst. too, tc- 
rememcer nhar the rapid derdopmenT of the eonntty by 
jse years were marfed, the peace sT-n prosper!^ 
foU owed m me wahe of that devnopment, and with 
^ so clcscly associated- and the demand for 
Lho-__ to whien. it gave rise, wee in no stttsTT nteascre 
EiGwth of Ee railway astern. 

^ ^ «■- years which followed, railways gensraily 

^y jnsnfsd^th^ existeee as eommereial T^rTar^gHnes- 
the contnantion which, from th^ snrplts. th^ msda 
reveres was &> consistent and of saeh im- 
p'-...ance tr^t hs faiinre dnrins the last few years has 

serions concern. The princroal 
* ‘j- taEnre is not far to seeh — is. as we 

«..-a.-, ina^ wcicn cas sSested practically e > ers 
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I appreciate the difSctilly of your task, and I am 

glad to think that I am in a position to promise you 

assistance in yonr efforts. As you are aware, as the 

result of ithe recommmidation made first by Sir Otto 

Niem^yer and strongly supported by the Public Accounts 

Committee, my Goverument have recently appointed a 

Committee of railway experts, presided over by Sir 

Balph Wedgwood, Chief General Manager of the London 

and North-Eastern Bailway, who are to AvaTninB railway 

finances and recommend such measnres as will expedite 

their rehabilitation and further the co-ordination of 

tran^ort. Sir Balph Wedgwood and his Colleagues are 

with us here today, and it gives me great pleasure to 

extend to them a most cordial welcome to India, and to 

wish them every success in the very responsible and 

difiScult task entrusted to them. I xrish to emphasize that 

the object of Sir Balph Wedgwood and his Committee is 

to give us all the assistance tiiey can ; and I know I can 

rely^ on your hear^ co-operation in doing everything 

posable to lighten their work and facilitate the fonnula- 

tion of their recommendations by hdping tTiwn to collect 

the infoHMtion they require. I would like to make one 

more point in this connection. In the difficult times 

through which railways at home have had to pass, the 

railway managed with such distinction by Sir Balph 

Wedgwood has, I bdieve, had to experience a period of 

■ depression far worse than anything that has been 

experienced hy us here, and I feel confident that we can 

c^t on his understanding sympathy with ns in the 

difficulties we have e.vperienced as well as on his construe- 

we help m surmounting those obstacles that stiU con- 
rront us. 


1 snggMlea a few niiinles ago pniKiit ^ 
«onoa«r aaa apt to be onlnspirtog. Bat it seaia. to a 
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that the depressing features of retrenchment are largely 
mitigated if \re remind onrsdves that the prime purpose 
of economy should be to pr^are the way for near 
enterprise ■ and for better service to the public. It is 
often pointed out that the monopoly onee enjoyed by 
railways has disappeared and that railways must there* 
fore bestir themselves to attract traffic by improving their 
facilities. We have constantly before ns remarkaible 
examples of what has been done by railways in recent 
sreaTs in England and other countries to increase the sale 
of their transport. To give only one example, let me cite 
the case of the deservedly welbknown Silver Jubilee 
train running on Sir Balph Wedgwood’s line beitReen 
King’s Cross and Newcastle, which provides travel at a 
speed which is world-famous, coupled with comfort for 
passengers that is unsurpi^sed. I do not, of course, 
suggest that conditions in India have reached a stage at 
which the running of such a train would be feasible ; but 
I think we may learn a lesson from it. I gather that 
this wonderful train has more than justified its existence, 
and I noticed in the paper a few days ago that it is to be 
extended to Edinburgh. Is it not an outstanding 
axamplfl of what imagination and enterprise^ conceived 
during a period of bad years, can do to attract the 
passenger f 

It is the duty of all railway administrations to 
ascertain what the public want, and to do their utmost to 
provide it, more especially now that other forms of trans- 
port are rising up in competitiQn. Services both for 
passengers and freight must be speeded up and passenger 
must be fimproved, especially those provided 
for the humblest class of traveller, vriho forms the bulk 
of India’s travdling public. As regards this last point, 

I have been gratified to learn that active steps are in 
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progress to improre the standard design of our third 
class carriages. Again, I understand that the possibility 
of introducing air conditioning for certain trains is now 
being closely examined. In another ' direction eshaustive 
esperiments are, I gather, being undertaken to ascertain 
whether faster and heavier trains cannot be run over our 
existing tra(^ and bridges, and if these experiments prove 
successful, they ^ould result in great economies in 
renewd expenditure. I fed sure that the progressive 
activities whidi I have mentioued are but a few of those 
whici are now engaging the attention of our railway 
administrators during this difficult period through whidi 
railways are passing in India. I can only urge you to 
redouble your efforts, and once again to prove that the 
principal lesson to be learnt of adversity is in^iration 
to better things. 

Let me in conclusion wish you every success in your 
deliberations at this Conference, the importance of which 
IS so great and the work of which I diaU follow with keen 
personal interest. 


PRESENTATION OP COWS AND A BDPPALO-BTILL TO 
THE DELHI PINJRAPOLE. 

^ ExceDency ffie Viceroy in presenting cows and a 

nffalo-lmn to the Delhi Pinjrapole on Snndav. the 22nd 
^o^inber 1936, made the foUowing speech ‘ 


1 , glad to be amongst you today, and 

of inspecting an Institution which, 
doincr n ° reports I receive from my officers, is 

improvement of catfle- 

aware T “ ® «« 

this onnort interested. I am glad, too, to have 

pportumty of seeing the bull which I presented 
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to all that is best in India, and it must be stopped and 
rooted oat. I hope that local authorities and the public 
'nin support me in this determination and do tiieir best I?* 
eserdsing eSectire restraint npon, and if necessary hr 
punishing those that practise Phuka. to protect our co^re 
from this horrible maltreatment. 

Let me tell you xrhat 'tre hare done by reducing Bail- ■ 
'n'ay Freight Bates to encourage purchasers from the 
mofusdl to acquire dry cons from Calcutta and Bombay. 
For some years past freight by goods over almost all lines 
in India has been 4 gntiag or 34 from broad gauge 

or narrow gaime stations re^eetirelyj per four-wheeled 
wagon per mfle . I may add that for no traSc of approsi- 
mately corre^onding ralne do raQwajs quote so low a rate 
per wagon mile as thoy do for live^ck. In July 1936, 
with a view to encouraging the return of dry cows feom 
urban areas to the mof nagil, the Bailway Board introduced, 
a special rate oi sis a nna . ? rgiuni per four-wheeled wagon 
booicd to Calcutta by goods train from any station on ■flifi 
Xoith-Westem Bailway. valid for nine months, as an 
espeiimental measure. The intention was that if that 
esperimental measure proved successful it conld be 
extended to other movements of cattle by rail Li October 
1936 arrangements were made by the East TthTtsp Rail- 
way for the quotation of a special rate of two gTmsa per 
TOgon mile by goods train for traSc in cattle and buSaloes 
from Calcutta to stations up-country. The possibOity is 
now mder consideration of making a similar concessional 
rate for this tra3e on the Bombay. Baroda and Central 
rama. Great ^dian Peninsula and the Xorth-Westeri: 
Kadwa.^. It is my shieere hope that the steps which we 
a^ ta..en with the object of facilitating the return from 
nrten areas of dry cattle will have their e5eet. I vrould 
make an earnest appeal to you and to afl who have the 
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inferos! of flu* conufry-side at heart to lake the fullest 
advnniajro |»n«ihlp nf the eoncessions which Government 
h.K inncle. 

1 congratiilatc you again on the good work wluch 
ynji have ilone and which you are doing at this Pinjrapole. 
Von have iny Iwst wislies for its success, and you may be 
sure of lay continued intcrost in it and in its work. 


CIIEUrSFORD CLUB DINNER. 

Ilic Excellency tiindc the following speech nl the Chelmsford 28th No\rom« 
(.'Inh Dinner on Sntunlny, the 2Sfli Nnveinher 1936 

J/r. Chairman awl Onitlcmcnt — I am deeply grateful 
to you for your ho.spituIity this e^*cning and for giving 
me this opportunity, in clrcnm!;tancc.s and surroundings so 
pleasant, to meet the mcmbci^ of the Chelmsford Club- 
You have been aeeustomed, or so I am assured, to expect 
from the Viceroy upon such occasions a speech upon public 
alFairs. That is as it should be, hanng regard to the 
standing of your Club and to tlic nature of tlie audience 
that it furnishes. Nor, indeed, do I find myself by tem- 
))cramcnt, inclination, or cspcricn(% in any way disinclined 
to meet, to the best of ray capacity, the market as it 
exists in that regard. He is indeed but a poor leader who 
fears to range ahead because of the risk of a tumble from 
hidden pitfall, or concealed morass. And again, I am not 
disposed to plead, as an excuse for any diffidence on my 
part this evening, the fact that I have held my present 
office for no more than half a year. For indeed my views 
upon more tlian one important subject germane to policy 
in India had been in great degree formed by experience 
and reflection undertaken prior to my assumption of my 
present responsibilities. 
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No, Gentleiiien, such caution as I mean to exercise 
tonight sipnngs, not from any private timidity, but rather 
from nqr profound conviction that the political evolution 
of India has reached a point where in their req)ective 
spheres the Ghivemor-General and Governors of Provinces 
should more and more se^ to observe those conventions 
which regulate the attitude towards mattem of con- 
temporary public controversy, of the Grown in Great 
Britain, and of the Bepresentatives of the Crown in, for 
^example, Canada and Australia. Por democratic institu- 
tions require for their successful working that all parties 
in the State which, whether in ofSce or in opposition, 
work irithin the constitution, should be able to feel that at 
the head of the State there is someone above parly, and 
above the heat and the dust of parly warfare, to whom 
thqy can at all times and whatever their political fortunes 
for the time being, look with confidence for all proper 
countenance and support. Nor need I add that these con- 
siderations never apply -nith greater force than upon the 
eve of a series of highly important elections. 


Nevertheless, it may be that, within the bounds of 
ue discretion, I shall find it possible to offer this evening 
one or two observations that may at least nlni’m your 
interest at this moment and even perhaps supply material 
or further refiection later on. Indeed I think it is 
salutary that those of us who are engaged from day to 

business of 

administration, should occasionally extend our horizon and 

problems and 

of tbe ““ds of statesmen and 

LaltW judgment it is a most 

is tiirim.»^n« interest in India 

« turning towards the study of world problems and of 
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portents indicative of the shape of that new world into 
which we are moving. What is the most significant of the 
several outstanding political manifestations which meet 
our gaze as we survey the contemporary world ? Some 
there are, I imagine, who would give the first place to the 
confiict between the communist, the totalitarian and the 
democratic ideals. I myself should be disposed to question 
the soundness of that award. The cycle has often enough 
been traveled by mankind by which a State passes from 
the principle of autocracy to a series of experiments ‘in 
liberal government which, if -for one reason or another they 
fail, give place, after a period of disorder and disillusion, 
to a new period of absolute rule. Liberty and authority 
are in a sense contending principles. The due recognition 
of the coUective sovereignty of a people, and the eon- 
stitetional ma(diineiy required to give practical virtue to 
this recogmtion and to reconcile popular and liberal 
institutions with the paramount need for a strong executive, 
and for reasonable political stability, are not easily 
acquired. An examination of the history of those States 
m which popular government has shown and is today 
showing the quality of permanence suggests that the 
capacity of their peoples to enjoy poUtical liberty without 
suffering to decay the institutions in which that liberty is 
enshrined, may wril derive their capacity by reason of 
leir having been spared the long period of internecine 
s rife which lasted, in the case of certain important 
European States, from the close of the kliddle Ages to the 

commencement of the 18th Century-that is throughout 

constituted the formative period of 
political mstitutions and practice in Great Britain. Let 
none fall into the error of supposing that stability in 
bcral institutions is a thing easily acquired or easy to 
maintain. •' 
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-within -their o\r:n borders, -the more inevitable does it 
become that thqr should seek to order their external trade 
to conform to internal policies. I could cite many 
instances to support -this conclusion. I -will confine myself 
to one -with a part of -which I was personally concerned. 
We oursdves in Great Britain very soon found that the 
organisation of markets, whether iron and steel, beef or 
bacon, almost impels the regulation of import or e 2 q)Ort 
trade. 

Well, Gentlemen, I am in some danger of prolixity 
when I start upon these topics, for I find it hard to check 
the flow of thought in a fidd — to me at least — of such 
absorbing interest. But if you -will hear with me for a 
moment or two longer, I wotdd like to draw a conclusion' 
from the scattered arguments -witli wliich I have attempted 
to entertain you, and to draw, if I can, a lesson from that 
inclusion. If it he indeed the case that tendencies in 
international trade as these appear today are in great 
degrte consequent upon national policies supported by 
public opinion in, as well as the Governments of, so 
many States, I am unable to resist the conclusion that we 
shall be wise to assume that those tendencies are not likely 
to be short-li\’ed. In short, I am not one of those who 
nd themselves able to discern in, for example, the recent 
devaluation of the French curreney in terms of gold, the 
lar mger of any general sweeping away, in the near 
future, of ftose barriers that today thwart the interchange 
of commodities between the nations of the world. 

noticed an article in the Times ne-wspaper 
0 e 0 er ith, 1936, from “ The Times League Corres- 
n ent which dealt in an illuminating fashion -with 
.s mo^ intricate problem. This is what the writer had 
to -my about the removal of trade barriers ; 
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“ The more tlte problem is examined and discussed 
till* more oomplox it appears, the question is being 

appronelted on all sides in an optimistu*. spirit. 

I'min the mmuinie standpoint, the more the prevailing 
restrictions are exnmiiu*d the more cmbe<Idcd do they seem 
to iiave beoi»me in national eeonomic life. It is evident 
that the new protcetionism is vastly more complicated than 
was the old tnxl mnch more ciTcctivc in its application. 
It h.'is heenme n part of rigidly planned and directed 
.systems, and with it ha.s gone a tendency' to use economic 
Imrrier!!. import rc.strictlons, export sulisidics, exchange 
regulations and debt .settlements as an instrument of 
national policj*. 

It is recognised that even conilning the discussion to 
the limited Held of quotas and exchange restrictions, it will 
he virtually impossible to exclude the economic and 
monetary questions that depend upon them. The Govern- 
moiit direction of trade in accordance with national policy 
has introduced a new and incalculable factor the extent 
of vrhich has only just begun to be understood.” 

Well, Gentlemen, I have already made plain to you 
that my own opinion for what it is worth chimes with that 
of the writer of those words. Practical statesmanship 
toda}* lies, I submit, in facing facts and in applying our- 
selves to an endeavour in the world as it is to promote 
the greatest possible amount of co-operation between the 
diiTcrent national economic systems ; and within the con- 
stellation of States whose common bond is the British 
Imperial Crown, to shape our economic policies with due 
regard to those limitations upon international trade to 
which I have referred, and which, if I read the signs 
aright^ arc not destined soon to be removed. 

Mr. Chairman, I .should like, before I resume my seat 
to tell you and this company with what pleasure I have 
L55PSV * 
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lesrat that are nming fordglit. on the first cccason upon 
\*hich fh^ have been nsed. in the new premiss of the 
Club. I trust that in its new home the Chelmsford Club 
win. more from strength to strength- The opportunitr 
which this institution aSords to men of varying experience 
and ontlook: non-cScial as weil as oSciaL to meet togefiier 
in pleasant socid interconise artfl gQod-:^lowsh4» i& 1 
convinced, most valnable ; awd I wi^ yon all snee^ and 
prosperity in the years ahead. 


rZSIIED PBOTCSGES AGRICTLTUK-AL -AXD ESDUS- 
TBIAL ESEESmOX AT ECCKEOW. ~ . 

In reply to an Acezess preseafed by the Drecatrve Com- 
cittee o* the United Fzovincs Agzicnltnral p-ttiT Icdnstzisi 
EdabiSon on Tcasday, the IS^i Deeember 1938, ffis Escellency 
the Ticeoy made the following spee(^ : — 

dfr. Cernepfe end .IfemSers of the Executive Committee 
of the Vr.ited Provinces Agriculture! end Industrial Exf.i- 
cifion, — It is some ten years now snee I last visited this 
historic city of Lucknow and enjoyed its proverbial hos- 
pitality. It is a great pleasure to me to be here today 
and to have an opportunity again of revivins the vivid 
memoiis which I had always retained of the parls and 
gardens, and the many famous binldinEs of thic ancient 
city. 

It is a partietilar pleasure to me to be able myself 

visit this Agncnltnral and Industrial E^iibition of 
Jiich r have already heard so much. I wonid like in 
^e first place heartily to congratnlate the Goveniment of 
Provinces on the initiative and enterprise 
which they have displayed in planning it ; and I con- 
^tu-ate the Government and the exhibitors at the Exhi- 
bition warmly on the admirable resnlbs which they have 
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and the problem of finance. I understand that steps are 
beii^ taken to help to provide him with facilities in 
respect of both. The small industrialist cannot either 
individually or in association afford to bear substantial 
e^mditnre on advertisement ; and an TiShibition such 
as the pr^ent serves a really useful purpose in bringing 
the resources and the potmitialities of small industries 
to the notice of dealers and consumers. By the demons- 
tration which it affords of improved processes suitable 
for Selected industries, and by the various types of up-to- 
date plant, machinery, and appliances dispalyed at it, it 
helps also to famish to actual or intending industrialists 
ocular demonstration of the scope for improvements 
designed to yield a better outturn. 


^ coimection I would refer in particular to 
the hydroelectric grid, the development of which lias 

^ 1 *** • reach of small industrialists cheap 

ekctrical ener^ of incalculable value. But it is not only 
e in ustnalist who has benefited by the grid sgrstem, 
fte successful expansion of which I regard as one of the 
mo^ important achievements in tliis field of recent times, 
-iitr? « ^ great assistance to the agriculturist, 

tion nn electric tube-wells has made irriga- 

imnracS ®tage it was 

the ereatei.^' m eoncieve that the result of 

SdeVo^n consequent increase in the area 

in material a re\ision and an adaptation 

traditional qystem of agri- 

tndav must am ^ changed conditions of 

“ ‘o get the best 

tnolmLrL urinr'® the nmr 

or employing manure 
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wdcome to me and for the appreciative reference wbicbi 
yon have made to the interest whidi I take in agricnltnre 
and. in industry alike. 1 'tnsh all Buceess to yon and to the 
pnblic-spirited endeavonr of those who have co-operated 
with yon in bringing into being the great Exhibition whicb 
we see before ns today. 


LAYING OP THE FOUNDATION S|TONE OP THE 
NEW “ PIONEER ” BUILDINQ AT LUCKNOW. 

His Ezcellenoy the Viceroy made the following speech on 
the occasion of the laying .of the Foundation Stone of the new 
'‘Pioneer” Building at Lu(daiow on Wednesday, the 16th 
December 1936 : — 

Directors of the “ Pioneer **, — It gives me great 
pleasure this morning to lay the foundation stone of your 
new building and to 'wish yon long and continued success. 
The “ Pioneer ” bears an honoured name, and though the 
papen suffered a partial eclipse a few years back, the story 
of which you have graphically told, 1 am sure that it will 
once more take its place in the forefront of Indian 
journalism. I congratulate you, the present proprietors, 
on the courage, foresight and determination with which 
you have faced and gradually overcome almost over- 
whelming adversity and have gone far to restore to the 
“ Pioneer ” its former reputation. The tide spaTua to 
have turned and now that you have acquired a press and 
office worthy of your past, I fed confident that a favour- 
ing wind will bear you speedily into tiie heaven of pros- 
perity. 

I do not propose to say anything about the policy of 
your paper or your conception of the functions of the 
Press. While I appreciate the distinction you have drawn 
between editorial comment and the impartial presentation 
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of the facts on \vhich it is based, I would today emphasise 
only the paramount importance of obtaining and publish- 
ing correct and up-to-date news. 

In my broadcast ^ccch on my arrival at Bombay, to 
which you have been good enough to refer, I esylainp -d 
my attitude and that of my officers towards this question 
and declared my intention of making official information 
available to the Press irithont favouritism or 
lion. 1 repeat what I said on that occasion : ** lake the 
rest of us, newspaper men cannot be espeoted to make 
bricks Without straw. If they are to discharge their 
responsible duties towards the public, and to comment 
effectively upon current affalm, &ey require, whatever 
their editorial policy, to be informed as far as practic- 
able upon the facts at rssue. As one well accustomed to 
their requirements in this regard, I intend to do my 
utmost to give them such assistance as prcperly I nuy **. 

On that occasion I also referred to the power of the 
Press of all democratic countries of making a material 
contribution towards the successful working of public 
izistitntions and the development of an informed and 
responsible body of opinion. The proprietors and editors 
of newspapers have a grave responsibilily towards the 
State towards the public. This obligation I feel sure 
that you, the proprietors of a paper with such traditions 
as the “ Pioneffip ”, will discharge to the fulL You have 
jrjf>pi:inn prl some of the distingnished writeis and journalists 
who have helped in the past to make your paper famoos. 
Your present editor, who had a long and distixignished 
journalistic career in South Africa before eoming to India, 
is Wdl equipped to sueeeed them. I am confident that in 
the future under the wise directorship of proprietors and 
an editor who have a full sense of their responsibiK^ 
towards ike State *md towards ibear readers, your 
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\rili faitlifnlly reproduce tlie best traditions of the pro- 
fession of journalism. 

In laying tbe foundation stone of your new buddii® 
I 'widi the “ Pioneer ” godspeed and good fortune. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME PROM THE MEMBERS OP 
THE OUDH EX-ROYAL PAAIILT ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

17tb Secern- His Excellency the Yieeroy made the foUofring speech in 
her 193S. jgpiy ^ Address of Wdeome presented by the Members of 
the Ondh E«-Boyal Family Association at Lncknov on 
Thursday, the ITth December 1936 : — 

Mirza Saider Mirza Sahib and Members of the Oudh 
SsrRoyal Family Association ^ — I thank you for the -wann 
rrelcome you have given Lady Linlithgow and myself, and 
I welcome this opportunity of meeting, at Oovemment 
House, with the respect due to your lineage and your 
past traditions, the descendants of the old Royal Fanuly 
of Ondh. For the kind words in which yon have widied 
me success in the discharge of my arduous responsibilities 
as Viceroy and Governor-General I am grateful. As you 
have observed, upon me will soon devolve the task of 
applying the principles of the new Constitution. 1 haiu 
been closely associated from the beginning with the enquiry 
ordered by Parliament into India’s constitutional advance, 
and 1 look forward with confidence to the successful tran- 
slation into practice of the policy of His Majesty’s 
Government. This result however can only be achieved 
by the united efforts of us all, and I therefore value your 
promise of co-operation. Indeed from the c*-Royal 
Family of Oudh I should expect nothing else : every 
Viceroy who has received a deputation from you has 
acknowledged in the warmest terms your unbroken and 
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li.yalty ,vj»icc the tmncxntion of Oudh, and has 
jf.d'i ;; v.^itu trihutc (o the dijrnity and courage with which 
yt>« h.i\c f.sct’d t!ie prognssivc deterioration of your 
rt>ourct'-. 1 am yJad today to associate myself with that 
w)jith. my j»redeecsson! have said in this regard. 

]t (5 gr.it ifying to jjnd that the members of the family 
rva!i*>v that the conditions of society cannot remaiu 
stati«'nary. and that they so fully appreciate the necessity 
of trainin*; and cquipiiing their children to muhe their 
own way in the tvorld. Government in the past have 
been .'dtk* to do much to help you in the matter of educa- 
tion, with satisfactory results as regards the securing of 
po’^fN in various branches of Government service ; and 
those of your .‘ions who apply for posts Will naturally 
receive consideration along w*ith others provided thej' reach 
the required .standard. But I am afraid that it would be 
eruitrary to the accepted principles of Government service 
for Government to reserve each year posts for a selected 
nnmhcr of graduates and undergradunics belonging to 
your family. I would remind you, in considering the 
questions of education and employment, that there are 
openings in other walks of life besides Government 
wn'ice, such as agriculture, commerce, law, medicine and 
lifcratiirc, and I Would earnestly advise you not to look 
c.\clusivoly to the rapidly diminishing number of Govern- 
ment posts to which recruitment is made by nomination, 
but to seek the mcaas of honourable livdihood in other 
fields. 

You have brought to my notice, though you have 
courteously refrained from asking for an answer, the 
request which you have made for an increase of the funds 
available for scbolarships for members of your family. 

I fully appreciate the importance, in view of the keen 
competition of the modem world, of enabling your sons 
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to lie adequate^ educated iu Engli^ to obtain the quali- 
fications Trhich are a necessaiy condition for entry into 
some of tile prorindal services. But I fear that I can 
hold out little hope, financial conditions being Vrhat th^ 
are, of a favourable answer to your request, glad as I 
ifiiould have been to accede to it had this been possible. I 
sincerdy hope however tha^ whether the request is 
granted or not, more of your children 'niU be able to 
obtain the necessary equipment for the simple of life. 
Members of the Oudh ex-Boyal Family Association, 1 vnsb 
you welL With your traditions, the courage trith which 
you have faced your misfortunes and the determination 
by which yon are now in^ired to go into the arena, I 
bdieve you may face the future 'uith confidence and hope. 


ADDBESS OP WELCOME FEOM THE TALtJQDABS 

OP OTXDH. 

t Decern- His Excellency the Viceroy made the following speech in 
er 1936. jgpjj. Address of Welcome presented by the Taluqdars 

of Ondh at Lnchnow on Thnrsday, the 17th December 1936 : — 

Gentlemen , — Lady Linlithgow and I have happy 
recollections of an earlier visit to Lucknow when I ivas 
Chairman of the Agricultural Commission. On that 
occasion we had an opportunity of enjoying the unique 
charm of your city of palaces and parks, and it gives me 
the greatest pleasture at thi^^ early stage in my Viceroyalty 
to renew those memories, to pay you an official visit and 
to receive this traditional and characteristic wdcome from 
the Taluqdars of Oudh. We slmll always remember, with 
the utmost satisfaction, your cordial and hospitable recep- 
tion. 

For your reference to the part which I have played 
in defining the principles on which the new Constitution 
is based, I sincerely thank yon. It is my earnest hope. 
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and it ^vill nhrajti be m3* main endeavour, to foster tbe 
growth of constitutional government on tlic lines approved 
b3* Parliament and embodied in the Government of Tth^im 
A ct. 1 have assumed the responsibilities whieh have 
been entrusted to me by the Sing-Emperor at a stage of 
critical importance in the constitutional development of 
this great countt3*. It is an encouragement to me that 
the omens for the future should be what th^ are. But 
if the best and the most fruitful results are to be obtained, 
they can be obtained only by the unflagging and the 
whole-hearted effort and co-operation of all men of good- 
will and of all who have the interests of India at heart ; 
and I greatly welcome the assurance of your confidence 
and support which I have received today. 

You have hailed me as a brother landlord : this link 
between us helps me to sympathise ^vith the special diifi- 
eulties which face the landlord class : this fellow feeling 
encourages me to speak to you frankly and without reserve. 
Primarily you Taluqdars are sons of the soil. I need not 
urge you to pay that true filial homage to the land which 
the country and the countryman deserve ; and to do your 
utmost to improve the position of your tenantry, and to 
encourage and develop enlightened methods of agricul- 
ture in all its phases- Prom what I have observed myself 
daring the short period of my visit I feel no doubt that 
you are fully alive to the vital significance of agricultural 
improvement, and I have observed with satisfaction the 
share which you are taking in the important movement of 
rural development. As you know, my personal interest 
niiiro in agricultural improvement and in village uplift is 
deep and sincere ; in them there lies the due to the solu- 
tion of many of India’s problems, and the surest road to 
the prosperity of India as a whole. But those of us who 
own ipn/i can achieve little without the labour and the 
good-will of our tenants. The tenant, like the landlord, 
has hip rights jwnd his privileges— a fact that has been 
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recognised prominentlj in this Province the tenancy 
legislation of recent years and the latest enactments 
of yonr Legislative Council dealing irith the problem of 
agiicultnral indebtedness. The policy to vrliich those 
enactments bear -nitness is a vrise one. There is no lesson 
of fvhich history affords more examples than that a dis- 
contented peasantry vtill listen only too readily to rash 
promises and ivild schemes for the betterment of their 
economic condition ; and, remembering as vre must that 
a large proportion of the people of Tndiw depend upon 
agriculture for their livelihood, the paramount import- 
ance, as you, I know, well realise, of taking all reasonable 
measures to promote the welfare of your tenants stands 
evident. 1 am conscious that tiie difSculties of the last 
few yeans have placed a particularly heavy financial 
bnrden upon the landed classes of this Province, and I 
am 'well aware of the cheerfulness and the fortitude with 
which you have home that burden. You have mentioned 
your tradition of conservatism, but the outlook of today 
upon the relation between landlord and tenant has 
advanced far beyond the conceptions of a generation ago, 
and the conservatism of today was the advanced doctrine 
of yesterday. 

I have been very pleased during my visit here to 
inspect the Colvin Taluqdars School, the Lucknow 
University and the ^ledical College. These institutions 
which, in a large measure, owe their existence to your 
generosity and foresight in the past, are indeed an eloquent 
proof of 'what the Taluqdars have done for education and 
for society at large, and 1 congratulate yon on the 
enlightened example you have shown. 

Under the new Constitution the privileges of your 
chss have been safeguarded and your special position has 
been recognized not only in the Act itself, but in the 
continued allocation to landlords of special seats in the 
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Provincial Legislature. Those seals will ensure the repre- 
sentation in the ilssembly of an important special interest. 
But, valuable os is the safeguard which the existence of 
these scats represent, it is essential for a landowning 
arLstrocracy, if it is to exercise influence in the Councils 
of a Province, and to keep in touch with public opinion 
in a Province, to be prepared to face tlic rough and tumble 
of elections for the ordinal^* territorial seats. I am glad 
to hear that you appreciate that fact, and that members of 
the talnqdari families are in many areas preparing to 
submit themselves for the sulTrages of the electors. I can- 
not overestimate the importance of the training in public 
life and public business which an appeal to the electorate 
involves. 

You will forgive me, I am sure, if I do not refer at 
length to the two requests which you have made. They 
are, if I may say so, matters of comparatively minor 
importance, which illustrate the need of adaptability to 
changing conditions. As regards exemption from arms 
licenses, you are, I think, aware that the policy of the 
Government of India has been since 1919 to confine 
exemptions within the narrowest possible limits. 

As regard your complaint that you are not able to 
control the election of your special representatives to the 
Legislature, I would only say that Parliament have 
decided that elections Without exception should be con- 
ducted under official control. This policy implies no slur 
upon the Taluqdars and obviously imposes no restriction 
upon the free choice of their representatives. 

Taluqdars of Oudh, you occupy a special position in 
the affairs and the constitution of the United Provinces. 
You have behind you a distinguished past and in front of 
you the prospect of a future rich in promise. It is my 
earnest wish that your Order will in the days that are 
to come continue to use your great influence and your 
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Mstoric tradition for the benefit of yonr tenants, of your 
Province, and of India. I Imve listened with warm appre* 
(nation to yonr message of affection to His Majesty the 
Ejng-Emperor and of nnswerring loyalty to his Throne. 
Confident as I am that the same affection, the same 
unswerving Icyalty will long continue' unimpaired, I will 
with pleasure lay your message before His Majesty. 

I thrnilv you again on behalf of Lady Linlithgow and 
myself for your cordial wdcome to us today. 

BAlsQUBT AT CALCUTTA BY HIS EXALTED HIGHNESS 

THE NIZAM OF HYDEBABAD AND BEBAB. 

Decern. In reply to the speech by His Exalted Highness tlie 
Nisam of Hyderabad and Bexar on the occasion of the 
Banquet at Calcutta on Monday, the Zlst December 1936, His 
Excellency the Yiceioy made the following speech : — 

Your Exalted Highness, Ladies and Gentlemenj — 
thank Tour Exalted Highness warmly for the cordial 
terms in which you have been good enough to propose 
my health and that of Lady Linlithgow. It is a great 
pleasure to us to be here tonight and to have the 
opportunity for the first time of meeting Your Exalted 
Highness personally. 1 am glad too that the occasion of 
this Dinner should be one of so auspicious a character for 
yonr House, and it is a pleasure to us both to be able to 
extend to your second son our warm congratulations on 
the anmversaxy of his birthday. 

It is an additional source of satisfaction to me that 
I should have this opportunity of meeting Your Exalted 
Highness so soon after the conclusion of the Agreement 
between Tour Exalted Highness and His Majesty the 
King-Emperor on the subject of Berar. The Agreement 
that lias now been reatdied is the result of a long and 
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careful discussion between Your Exalted H^hness and 
the Representatives of His Majesty ; and I am glad to 
think that my- Vicer(^alty should at so early a stage be 
marked by the happy termination of discussions of such 
importance. 

Let me again express my sincere gratitude and that 
of Lady Linlithgow to Your Exalted Highness for your 
most generous hospitality and for the delightful evening 
which we have spent with you, which will long remain a 
most agreeable memory to us both. . 

Ladies and (Gentlemen, 1 ask you to join with me in 
drinking to the good health and the prosperity of His 
Exalted Highness the l^m of Hyderabad and Berar. 


ADDRESS FROM THE ASSOCIATED CHAMBERS OF 
COMMERCE, CALCUTTA. 

La reply to an address presented by the Associated sist S 
Cbamhers of Commerce Calentta, at the opening of their annual ^ 
meeting on Monday, the Slst December 1936, H. E. the 
Viceroy made the following speedi : — 

Mr. President and Gentlemen , — thank you very 
warmly for your cordial w^come. I greatly appreciate 
the honour you have done me in inviting me to open this 
meeting of a body so important as the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce of India. The organizations 
which you represent have their roots deep in the economic 
history of this country. You have mentioned the &ct 
that it is a century this year since tiie establishment of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Bombay and the Cliamber 
of Commerce of Madras, and yon have reminded us that 
while the Bengal Chamber of Commerce dates in its 
present form from 1853 it can trace its origin to a period 
some twenty years earlier. The members of the bodies 
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irhicli you represent to-day hare a long and hononrable 
history of achievement. The rrork ^rhich thqr have done 
has been of incalculable service in the escpansion and 
development of Indian commerce and industry ; irhile in 
the fidd of public service the commercial community has 
at all times given of its best. 

I have listened nith real satisfaction to your 
President’s observations upon the Indian Companies Act, 
and to the 'well merited tribute he has paid to Sir N. N. 
Sircar for the manner in which he piloted that com- 
plicated measure through the Assembly. I have been at 
some pains since I came to Tni^in- to try to understand the 
special circnmstanees with which the Act se^ to deal, 
and I venture to predict that esperience of its working 
•nill fully justify your opinion of its 'value. 

Tour President has expressed your sympathy with 
the railways in their present difficult position. I can 
assure you that rail'way administrations throughout India 
welcome constructive criticism, and any suggestions made 
for the improvement of their financial position receive 
the most careful consideration. But I am told that 
during the difficult period through which we have been 
pas^g. railtrays ha've in fact received few, if any, 
helpful suggestions from the commercial community. 
This has heen due, of course, not to any lack of good-will 
or common sense on the part of the critics of the rail'ways, 
but to the very technical nature of the problems involved. 

Though very large savings have been made on rail- 
ways during the past few years, I know that railway 
administrations would be the last to claim that all 
possible economies have been effected. The many phases 
of railway operation are 'under constant examination 
with the object of further reducing costs, llailways are 
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also fully alive -to the ui^ent necessity of increasing 
eflieioncy and improving their scr^’iccs to meet tlie 
changing needs of trafBc. 

I am afraid, ho\rcver, that your President has not 
licen quite fair to railtrays when he speaks of the rail- 
ways seeking a solution of their problem “ by the easy 
met hod of raising freights In truth there is no more 
dinicull method, and it is the last one to which railways 
wish to resort, as they, equally with the commercial com- 
munity, realise the importance of its reactions on trade. 
All the recent increases have been made after the most 
careful examination, and it is believed that th^ will not 
impede the free movement of trafiSc. No one realises 
more than I do that cheap railway transport is necessary 
for industrial and agricultural development. The claim 
is often made by the commercial community that reduced 
rates will so stimulate tralBBc that the result will be 
increased earnings. Railways are always prepared to 
reduce rates if by so doing there is a reasonable cliance 
of covering the^ cost of tiie reduction. But it must not be 
forgotten that a reduction of say 25 per cent, in rates 
requires an increase of 33 per cent, in traffic merely to 
obtain the same gross earnings, and about 50 per cent. 
incrca.se to get the same net earnings. That is a highly 
significant fact, which may not have been present in the 
minds of all of those persons who have pressed for freight 
reduction as a means of enhancing railway revenues. 
Indeed I think that you as business men will agree with 
me that, if the railways are to be run on commercial lines, 
those who manage tihem must be satisfied, before they 
embark upon a policy of large scale reductions in rates, 
that there is a reasonable chance of obtaining the 
necessary traffic to counterbalance the loss on account of 
the reduction on existing traffic. 

ISSPSV 
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One 'word more before I leave this subject You 
have referred in the remarks which you were good 
enough <to address to me to the work of the Bailway 
Enquiry Committee. The Bailways, let me say at once, 
are in entire agreement with your Chambers in extending 
a wdcome to Sir Balph Wedgwood and his' colleagues. 
And you may resit assured that in the responsible ta^ 
which he has set out to perform, he can rely on receiving 
the fullest co-operation from all railways. I am glad to 
think that as business men you diare my view that the 
composition of the Bailway Enquiry Committee is 
appropriate, and that a body consisting of acknowledged 
experts is best qualified to find a solution of tlie very 
difScult questions with which railway administration is 
faced at the present time. Sir Balph Wedgwood occupies 
a commanding position in the railway world ; and I am 
confident that he and his colleagues, with their recent 
experience of a depression worse even than that which 
^ve have had to face in India, will be able to contribute in 
no small d^ree to a satisfactory disposal of the difSeulties 
which confront us. 

I am glad to think that the Agricultural Experts, to 
whose visit you have referred, will have with tliem in the 
important and responsible work on which they are 
engaged your good-will and your support. I am glad to 
notice amongst all sections of our population an ever 
growing sense of the extent to which the prosperity of 
commerce and industry is conditioned in India by the 
prosperity of the countryside. The cultivator represents 
the bulk of the population of this country ; and the 
reaction on industry of his ability or his inability to 
pnrcliase is immediate and inevitable. It is a comfort 
to me to know that a body so responsible and so important 
ns tie Associated Chambers of Commerce should be pre- 
pared, as you have informed me to-day that the}’ are 
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prvjiaml. u* nupport to the full mc;i.suro.<; which you nrc 
ji.’sti.‘>Jh'Kl fitv coK'uintcfl to he of vnluc to -the n^ricultnrist, 
whftt-'nvr the nr.tnrc of those inpn.«urcs. 

In the rr marks %rhich you have made you have 
inuehed on the problem of uncmploymcnty and you have 
rifrhtly irmplmsircd that that is a problem which is one 
of the gravest and the most depressing of those which 
confront us to-ilay. Let me say at once with what 
interest I ha\‘c listened to what you have told me of your 
approach to the Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta 
rniverrity. and hn^v much finporlancc I attach to a 
colln1>oration of this nature between the cmploj-cr and 
thos^ who are in a position to influence the potential 
employee. It is in eollnlmration between educational 
ntithoritic.> and institutions and prospective employers 
that in my view lies the best hope of working out clTcctivc 
M'hcmes to deal with a question of critical importance 
and urgency. I am well aware of the difflculties, and I 
am not without c.vpcriencc in my own country of the 
prfiblem of unemployment, and of its baneful and cruel 
etTeet on some of the best elements in the nation. The 
Pre.^-idelIey of Ilcngal has distingui.shed itself by the 
active .steps which it has taken to deal with the whole 
matter. iMuch has alrcadj- been done, and if much still 
remains to do, that is not as a result of any lack of co- 
operation or of any failure to realise and appreciate the 
gravity of the position on the part of the Local Govern- 
ment or on the part of tho.se who are in a position in this 
Presidency to lend their aid towards easing the strain. 
Bui when I address the Associated Chambers of Com- 
merce I .speak to a wider audience, and yon gentlemen 
who are here to-day repre.sent interests and firms spread 
all over India. I am confident that the several provinces 
to wliich you belong can look for the whole-hearted and 
I.55PSV ^ 
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"KTf Preadesat, bsfore I coxiclnde I should 13® to 
to tie Tw«»wigrs of this .Issodation h(wr strong is my 
&now-feding for them in the trials and anrieties and 
disappointments they have had to endure during the pro- 
long and severe depresmon through -which the buaness 
community has pased since 1929. and to -voice nqr earnest 
hope that the modest but. as I hdieve. highly s%nificant 
improvement in trade and industry now evident may 
centinne to gain momentum, and may come in time to 
constxtute a major and -widespread revival of general 
ptosperi.^. 1 am the more easily able to ^rmpathire -widi 
tout amdedes and to diare yonr hop^ and aspirations 
hr reason of the fact that, -thronghout the dnmp and 
indeed up to the nueneut of assuming my present diaige. 
I wss myself activdy engaged in bnsnes®. I have as 
-wdl experienced something of -war and also of public lihe^ 
and I say deliberately that 1 know of no sterner test of 
heart and head, of conrage and capacity, than that 
imposed by a period of rapidly shrinking values and con- 
tracting credit upon those who bear upon thdr shoidders 
the bxuden of management iu Snance, in industry, or in 
commerce, and die duty of wardenship over funds 
invested by die public. 

I am not going to indulge in any over-confident 
assorances of good rimes to come, nor would yon thank 
me if I w^ to venture any such thing. Indeed diere is 
much in die wdsting outlook that I do uot teii^. I do 
not like, any more than yon like, the rise of what is 
called economic nationalism, -with the inevitable debase- 
ment of standards of living -which must flo-w from its 
ruThle,^ esetefae. and -whh the whole hurtful apparatus 
by which it is prosecuted, designed for the purpose of 
inhihhuur the international exchange of commodities. 
Nor do I believe, for reasons some of which I touched 
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upon iu a recent speech to the Chelmsford Club, that this 
uufortunnte tendency is likely soon to. disappear. 
it is not, I think, possible to regard with satisfaction such 
part of the revival of business as is founded in a wide- 
spread increase in the manufacture of warlike material, 
for — quite apart from the hazard of war — there can be 
no doubt but that this is a kind of activity which, when 
it is undertaken on the scale appropriate to present-day 
requirements, must profoundly disturb the normal 
organization of the trades most affected, with the very 
real prospect that when the tide turns, those important 
indusftries may ffnd themselves precipitated into a period 
of enforced deflation with consequences profoundly pre- 
judicial to business as a whole. But if these are some of 
the reasons for a cautious evaluation of those mgns by 
which we are accustomed to measure the performance 
and the prospects of trade and industry, it is my belief 
that there are other signs which give us good ground for 
hop^ of which by far the most material is that in many 
and diverse quarters there is to be seen substantial 
evidence that business evecyr^^here is travelling with 
slowly gathering speed upon the upward curve of one of 
those major and cyclical movements of trade which, im- 
paled by forces stall too little understood, now rise like 
a mighty tide to penetrate even the remotest backwaters 
of commerce, and then again, for Treasons equally obscuic, 
after a due inteirval of time subside to the neap from 
-t^icb they originate. If this indication of better times 
to come is indeed destined in the not remote future to 
fulfil its promise, I need not assure you how sincerely I 
trust that India may share in full measure in any genera] 
betterment that may emerge. 

I thank you again for the cordial welcome which 
yon have ^ven me to-day. I am glad to think that on 
the occasion of this meetii^ I ^ould be accompanied by 
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you have giveu me that the members of your very im- 
portant Ajssoeiation, along mth other Muhammadans 
inhabiting Bengal, have demded to work the new Ckm- 
stitution in the i^irit of tolerance and co-operation which 
1 commended to all classes and communities in my 
address. We are dealing with one of the greatest con- 
stitutional changes which has taken place in any country 
in modem times. The experiment involved is a great 
one ; its magnitude is an earnest of the trust and con- 
fidence reposed by the British people and by Parliament 
in the statesmanship and the ability of India and her 
elected representatives. But, for the suCcessfol (imple- 
menting of any change, great or small, in tire constitu- 
tional position of a country, we need good-will, co- 
operation and the readiness on the pant of all concerned 
to place the claims of the country before the claims of sdf 
or party. You need have no fear so far as Government 
is concerned that the new Reforms will not be worked 
in the spirit in which they have been offered to Lidia by 
Parliament. I look, in the same way, to all dIasses, aU 
creeds, and all communities in India to play their part, 
by turning these Reforms to the fullest possible use and 
by accepting in a spirit of service, the vast responsibilities 
which under the Government of India Act will fall upon 
the elected representatives of the Provinces, and 

mtimatdy upon the Central Legidature and the Federal 
Ministry. 

I ain very conscious of the difficulties, financial and 
0 her, which will confront those whose task it will be to 

1“ no country in 

e world do the elected representatives of the people at 

twoe an over-flowing 

urj , a surp us of employment, an absence of poverty 
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niid misery ; and it is the <test of the eapacity of the 
siatcsmcu on to whose shoulders the responsibilities for 
dealing with those problems will now he transferred from 
the shoulders of those who have hitherto borne it, that 
they should spare no effort to grapple successfully with 
them. I am well acquainted witli the financial position 
of Bengal and with the difilculties which you represent 
to me, and I am aware, too, that the considerations which 
you now advance were presmit to Sir Otto Niemeyer 
when he formulated his report. You will forgive me for 
saying that the consequences of that report, even though 
they did not go so far as you might desire, were markedly 
generous to Bengal, and that the extent to which your 
Presidency benefited from the amount available for dis- 
tribution tmder the recommendations of Sir Otto 
Niemeyer, was well in advance of any corresponding 
benefit achieved by other Provinces. I feel no doubt 
that> thanks to the carefully constructed proposals 
advanced by Sir Otto Niemeyer, the difficulties to be 
antimpated are far less substantial than might have been 
feared at an earlier stage. 

I have carefully pondered the remarks you have made 
as to the rdation of federation to the position of 
MTl^^aTrtnlndnTl^^ in India. Federation is unquesfonnably 
coming, and coming in the very near future. All the 
indications point that way, and the results of the dis- 
cussions which my special emissaries have recently been 
having with Their Highnesses of the Princely Order con- 
firm me in my view. So far as the Muliammadan Com- 
muniiy in India are concerned, I am well satisfied, as the 
result of my own long and close association with the dis- 
cussions which led up to the framing of the Govern- 
ment of India Act and the Federal S(dieme, and in 
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particular iritli those parts of thjs discussions which dealt 
with {he safeguarding of the rights and ' privileges of 
minorities, that no conununity has any I'eason to be 
apprehensive under Provincial Autonomy or, for that 
matter, under Federation, of the results of the constitu- 
tional changes which have now been approved, and I fed 
sure that I can rdy upon an Association of such standing 
and sudi unquestioned authority as yours to malce the 
podtion in this respect dear to your community. 

In the limited time at my di^osal it is hardly • 
possible for me to deal in detail with all the points to 
which you have been good enough to refer in your 
address. Let me only say that on one point, and that a 
point of substantial importance, I have already made 
clear, in replying to an address presented to me last 
August by a most representative deputation of Muliam- 
madan gentlemen, the attitude of the Government of 
India in the matter of the difBculties which have arisen 
in Palestine. I am glad to think that since that date the 
situation has eased to so marked a degree, and that the 
strong, authoritative, and impartial Commission which 
His Majesty’s Government has established to investigate 
the position and the rival claims of the various com- 
munities concerned has been able to commence its 
investigations. I feel, with my own knowledge of the 
personnel of that Commission, that we can with confidence 
look forward to the balanced and judicious report which 
will embody the result of their enquiries, 

I will not fail to convqy to His Majesty the King- • 
Emperor your loyal message and the wishes that you 
have been good enough to express. 

I thank you again for the kindly references which 
you have made to Lady Linlithgow and to myself and for 
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tlic good 'wishes which you have expressed for the period 
of my oQlec in tliis cotmtry. I recognise, with aJI 
humility, the burden of the task which it falls to me to 
discharge and the importance of the juncture at which 1 
haTC been called upon by His hlajcsty the Hing-Emperor 
to assume the responsibilities of the Viceroyalty. Nothing 
could more encourage me in the discharge of this difficult 
and anxious duty than tiiie knowledge that 1 have 'with 
me the support and sympathy of my fellow subjects in 
India. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME FROM THE BENGAL 

NATIONAL CHAMBER OP COMMERCE, 

CALCUTTA. 

In reply to an address of welcome' presented by die Bengal 22nd Dece 
National ‘ Chamber of Commerce, Cnlentta, on Tnesday, the 
22nd December 1936, H. E. the Viceroy made the following 
speech ; — 

Gentlemen ^ — have listened with great pleasure <to 
the loyal and dutiful address which the Bengal National 
Chamber of Commerce has been so kind as to present to 
me, and I thank you on behalf of Lady Linlithgow as 
wdl as of mysdf for the warm welcome which you have 
accorded to me on the occasion of this my first public 
visit as Viceroy to Calcutta. 

I am wdl aware of the long record of the Bengal 
National Chamber of Commerce ; I appreciate the extent 
to which it represents Bengali commercial interests ; and 
I am glad to ha've this opportunity to hear the vie’ws of 
so responsible a body on tiie many important matters to 
which you have referred in your address. I welcome, in 
particular, your full appreciation of the importance of 
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E^rieolture in ithe Indian scheme of things and the 
desirabilily of taking all possible steps to ameliorate in 
every manner that may be practicable the position of the 
cultivator. 

My investigations during the period of the Boyal 
Commission on Agriculture, to my work on which you 
have so kindly referred, leave me in no doubt as to the 
magnitude of the problem and of the But I 

am confident that with the willing co-operation which has 
so far been accorded to me by ofEicials and non-officiala 
alike, it will be possible to make a marked advance, and 
in the next few years materially to improve the present 
state of things. Improvement inevitably takes time. We 
are dealing not with ,a small country, but with a vast sub- 
continent. The numbers affected run intn tens of 
millions, and it goes without saying tiiat under such con- 
ditions the pace of the results must necessarily be slower 
than we could wish. But you may be confident that I 
am personally concerned to ensure that no delay which 
is. avoidable will occur in taking all practical steps in the 
direction to which you have referred. I am vmy con- 
scious of the importance of the specific aspects of the 
problem of rural uplift which you have mentioned in 
your address ; aspects which need only to be stated for 
the difSculty of the time factor to be realised. 

rightly state that the responsibilities which will 
r elected ministers under the new Con- 

stitution will be very great indeed, and I am glad to see 
* realisation now of the fundamental nature 
0 le c jinge which has been introduced under the new 
Act and of the real transfer of control and of responsi- 
1 1 y 0 popularly elected ministers which it involves. 
«avy as the task is, its very burden will be the test of 
capacity of those to whom it has been transferred. 
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ADDRESS OP WELCOME PROM THE BRITISH INDIAN 
ASSOCIATION, CALCUTTA. 

In reply to an address of Treleome presented by tbe British 
Indian AssoMation, Calontta, on Tuesday, tbe 22nd December 
1036, H. E. the Viceroy made the following q>eech : — 

Gentlemen , — thank you very warmly for the cordial 
welcome which you have been so kind as to extend to me 
and to Lady Linlithgow on tbia my first ofiScial visit to 
Calcutta. I am well aware of the substantial character of 
the landed interests which are represented by the British 
Indian Association, and it is a great pleasure to me to 
receive from a body of such importance the cordial 
assurance of cO'Operation and the good wishes which yon 
have been so kind as to express. 

I have listened with interest to your observations on 
the matter of the Communal Award. His Majesty’s’ 
Government have made it clear that it is not the intention 
to make any alteration in the Communal Awiard unless it 
is desired by the communities themselves, wnd that no such 
alteration could be made without the specific consent of 
ParUament. But I have listened with interest and satis- 
faction to your statement that in your belief a great deal 
of misapprehension and mistrust is likdy to disappear by 
the members of the two communities working the new 
Constitution in a spirit of cordiality and co-operation. 
With that observation I heartily agree. 

I much appreciate the reference you have made to my 
interest in the problems of rural India and to the work of 
the Royal Commission on Agriculture. You can rely upon 
me so lo^ as I hold my present office to take the closest 
>“terest in aU aspects of agricultural policy and 
properly open to me the legitimate 
WT Si “5 countryside. As I have frequentlv 
mlicnt^. I feel strongly that the welfare and progress ot 
e cultivator are of vital importance to India, and I am 
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plncl to think that an ajy^ciaiion snch as yonrs, vrhich con- 
tnijis so many owners of great estates, should be so fully 
alivo ns you tell me that yon arc to the advisability of 
improving the lot of the ngricnlturnl population of Bengal. 
Yon have too, if I may sny so, rightly concentrated on co- 
operation, on agricultural training, on credit facilities and 
on productive farming as the most important features of 
any programme of improvement. 

1 have listened carefully to what you tell me of your 
concern at rcvolutionaiy communistic activities. That is 
a matter in Avhich gentlemen of great estate such as those 
who make up the membership of 3 'our association can them- 
selves do a very great deal. Sjonpathctic interest in the 
condition of the tenants resident on their estates— which 
has been .<:o marked a feature of the landed gentry in the 
United Kingdom ; that dose personal contact which is in 
my view of vital importance whether one is dealing with 
one's own estate, or as a Governor, or a Government 
servant, with a province or a district ; the remedying of 
those small grievances which can only come to the notice 
of a great landlord if he personally concerns himself with 
the management and the administration of his estate, — 
these are the ways in which landlords with a great stake 
in the country, a distinguished tradition and an establidied 
name can do much to disdpate those inisundeistandings 
and to remove those grievances out of which in no small 
degree there emeige the subversive activities whidi you so 
rightly deprecate. I fed that no words of mine are 
necessary to encourage you in action on these lines. 

Let me say in condusion that you may rest assured 
that I shall do all in my power to live up to the under- 
taking which !• gave in my dmt address to the people of 
India and to which you have referred in your address, and 
USSPSV K 
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that so far as I am concenied, there Trill he no question of 
preference for one conuntinity before another or of 
differentiating hetrreeii the communities, the different 
rriigions or the divergent interests of the people of this 
great sub-continent. 

I Trill not fail to convey to TTIs Imperial Majesty the 
Eing-Emperor your Iqyal and dutiful message. Gentle- 
men, I thank you again, on behalf of Lady Linlithgoir and 

mysd^ for the generous Tvelcome you have extended to us 
today. 


ADDRESS OF TVELCOME .FROM Tma MABWARI 
ASSOCIATIOIT, CALCfUTTA. 

In reply to an address of irdcome presented by the 
Marnari Association, Calcutta, on Wednesday, the 23rd 
December 1936, H. E. the 'Viceroy made the folloTring speech : — 

Gentlemen , — greatly appreciate the cordial Trdcome 
■which the Marwari Association have been kind enou^ to 
offer to me on the occaaon of n^- visit to Calcutta. I am 
most grateful to you for the references which you have 
made to my long and dose association, both as nimim niTi 
of the E<yal Commission on Agriculture in Triiti a and as 
Chaiman of the Joint Parliamentary Committee, -with 
qu^ons the importance of which to India is fundamental. 
And I need not say how great a happiness and how great 
an honour it is to me, heavy as the burden of responsibilitj* 
may be, that the King-Emperor should have confided to 

me my pre^nt office at a time of such critical importance 
»o India’s future. 


f have listened Trith great satisfaction to your remarks 
hlUlc!* importance of the agricultural and economic pro- 
o ns country. Agriculture is a matter of primary 
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importance, and such action as -we can take to raise the 
standard of living of the cnltivator and to improve his 
conditions of life, represents a contribution of the. utmost 
A'alue. I note witli appreciation your reference to the 
steps which I have taken, in this connection, to stimulate 
the cattle<breeding indus^. The response to the appeal 
wliich I made on this subject some months ago has been 
most generous. I look to you, Gentlemen, to lend me your 
support, in my ctunpaign, and I feel no doubt as to the 
valuable aid which I can expect from you. 

I value in particular your reference to the evil of the 
Phuka process of milking. That process, as I indicated in 
a recent public utterance, is one which is a scandal and a 
disgrace to India, and one to the suppression of which the 
efforts of all right-minded mmi should be directed. I am 
encouraged to find, representing as you do so important 
and responsible a community, that your detestation of the 
practice is as great as is my own. I am glad, too, to have 
your support in the steps which I have recently taken in 
rescuing dry cows and presenting them to the Pinjrapole 
at Delhi, and I am aacouraged to hope that members of 
your Association will be prepared to follow the example 
which I have set, and thus to contribute, as you yourselves 
point out, to a satisfactory solution of a problem which is 
of the gravest economic importance. 

lily remarks so far have been concerned primarily 
with agriculture. Agriculture must necessarily bulk very 
large in any general survey of the problems of India. But 
I would like to take this opportunity to empharize and 
underline the close connection between the prosperity of 
the chltivator and the development of industry. Great as 
is the importance of industry (and the fact that my public 
utterances tend to refer more frequently to agriculture 
does not in any way mean that I am not fully conscious of 
LS5P8Y 
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the vital importance, to India, of industry organised on 
healthy lines), the great hulk of the population of this 
country live in the rural areas, and it is only if the 
agricultural population are in a position to turn to 
advantage, and to pay for, the products of industry, that 
industry can be really flo urishing . 

I am Tvdl arrare of the vital problem of unemploy- 
ment vrhich at the time indeed afflicts not only India but 
in some degree most countries in the world. None is 
more constantly present to me^ and there is none Trhich 
has caused me greater searching of mind, or which is more 
difficult of immediate solntiorL The Government of 
India and the Provincial Gk>vemments are anxiously con- 
sidering various methods of easing the situation, and yon 
may be sure that no effort is being ^ared in this r^ard. 
I am glad to thiTilr that in this Presidency, thanks -to the 
keen and close interest of Sir John Anderson and to the 
co-operation of the inhabitants of Bengal, substantial 
progress has been made in dealing with one of the most 
difficult and most painful problems of the modem world ; 
and the organised efforts which are being made by the 
Local Government with the full support of public opinion, 
have my mncerest synipathy and support. 

I thank you again for your address of wdcome. In 
the shoirt time available to me it has not been possible for 
me to touch on certain important issues which yon have 
raised, but you may rest assured that I will give full con- 
sideration to your observations regarding tiipm '' 

ADDRESS OP 'WELCOME PROM THE INDIAN 
CHA3VIBEB OP COMMERCE, CALCUTTA. 

B- In reply to an Address of wdcome presented by tbe Indian 
Chamber of Commerce, Colcntta, on Wednesday, the 23rd 
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December 193 C, H> E. ibo Viceroy made the folloiviag speech i— 

Gcntkmenf—I thank you 17810117 on behalf of Lady 
Linlithgow and mysdf for your welcome to us, and for 
the good ivishes which you have been so kind as to esgpress. 
As you have observed, the time at which I have assumed 
the heavy responsibilxMes of my present office is one when 
momentous changes ore taking place in the political and 
economic life of India. I am well aware of the importance 
of those changes : but I can at once assure you that in 
discharging the onerous duties that fall to me, my first 
concern will at all times be that my action diould be 
informed by a lively sympathy for India, and for her best 
interests. 

I heartily share your view as to the importance of 
improving the condition of the masses. To this subject 
I have myself devoted the closest personal- attention smee 
I assumed office last April. I would like to take this 
opportunity to say that in sny^iiag that I have been able 
to do to assist the cultivator, to bring about an improve- 
ment in his conditions of livelihood, and to stimulate 
interest in matters so important as the improvement of the 
breed of cattle and the problem of nutrition, I have 
received the utmost assistance from official and non-official 
f^encies alike, and from the press. The power of the press 
in matters such as these is great, and I am glad to think 
that it has consistently been used to such good purpose^ 
and that in the efforts I have been making I have at all 
times had behind me its ready and prompt assistance. 

I agree with you that important as questions sudi 
as the improvement of the breeds of cattle and the pro- 
blem of nutrition may be, they do not by themselves by 
any ezhaiiat ^ whple field of rural betterment. 
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Nor, lydeeHj axe the aeUvities of the appropriate 
meats of GK)vemmeiits in this country in any way limited 
to those paridcnlar objectiresi vital thonghi I hold them io 
be. Thus, I am in eotire agreement with yon in holding 
that the development of cottage industries is a. direction 
in which farther and valuable progress can be made. But 
sash, study as I have been able to make of the esperience 
in this fidd of other countries as well as of our own, con- 
vinces me that the rapid expansion of cottage industries 
can never be easy of achievement, for the problems to be 
solved in connectiQn therewith-— particularly that of eecur- 
ing a profitable outlet for the products of such industries — 
are notoriously difScult of solution. Happily, however, 
there alrea^ exists in Lidia a solid foundation on which 
to build ; and 1 am glad to observe in many qnartm a 
determination to promote wherever practicable the estab- 
lidiment of cottage industries. It is oxdy in the last few 
days that, during my visit to the Agricultnral and Indos- 
ttial Eshibition at Lucknow, I have had an opportaniiy 
mysdf to visit a display which bears eloquent witness to 
the interest which has been taken in the matter in that 
important province. 

The problem unemployment is, as you are as wdl 
aware as I am, one the solution of which for the 
united endeavour of us alL The difiSculties am great ; 
hut I am glad to think that already some advance has been 
made, and no one can fail to be impressed by the readi- 
ness— indeed the anxiety, of all dasses of the community 
to assist. The Presidency of Bengal has particularly dis- 
tingoished itself by the initiative and the energy which it 
has displayed in dealing with this most important question. 
The development of small size indnstries is one valuable 
way by which we can assist in dealing with this problem, 
and I am glad to think that that method of approach has 
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U'cti ni«l a< I undmtAnd it. with marked success in 
'.hit !*nv.iiiency. 

Y«i« h.’jv!* do:dl in snme detail in your address with Ihc 
jireirn’t-: of industrialisation and yon have drawn attention 
t*» a fart which I. like you, afrrcc in rcptrdin;r ns signi- 
9eant~lh.ai fart that flu* national income of India has 
he'll onhanred in a }»eriod of depression. On the question 
of pr<*l*’eti«n I would .•?ay only that I am I think right in 
holding the view that there is a growing recognition 
among Indian indnsfrinlists of the fact that protection, if 
Mirnru'nt discrimination is not exercised, may produce nn- 
forluimte eflVcts. and that it is Mnwi.«5c to overestimate 
the potentiniitiea which it ofTcrs for the reduction of un- 
employment. Yon have .sugge.stcd too that a vigorous 
and comprehen'uve national industrial policy is essential, 
and you have been good enough to indicate that the 
impetus might well come from the centre. I will only say 
on that point that to the licst of my judgment the policy 
of the Central Government iipon this highly important 
cpicstion has been entirely consistent ; and that in the 
Provinces Ministers, who both under the laic Act, and 
under the Government of India Act of 1935, have been 
and will continue to be directly concerned with it have, 

I Ihink I am right in saying, consistently shown a full 
rcalifiation of the importance of industrial development 
in all directions in which the differing conditions of 
individual provinces make such development possible. I 
oJfserve mth interest that the seat allotted in iflie Bengal 
Provincial Legislative Assembly to your Chamber has 
already been filled, and I feel no doubt that the repre- 
.sentative of a body with' experience and knowledge such as 
are at your disposal can be relied on to play an effective 
•part in any discusdons which may take place in the Pro- 
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‘raiudal Assembly as affecting industrial development and 
improvement in BengaL 

In the remarks yon have addressed to me yon have 
stressed the importance of co-operation between Govern- 
ment and the people. I wholly share yonr view on that 
point and I r^ard it as of the first importance that co- 
operation shonld be of the closest. I am confident that 
yon will at all times find on the part of nflfiftiaTs, whether 
officials of the Government of India or of the provincial 
Government^ an entire readiness to consider with 
sympathy any practicable propositions which may he laid 
before them for dealing with tiie many important matters 
to which yon have referred. And if resnlts of valne are 
to he obtained, the friendly assistance, the interest, and 
the co-operation of non-official gentlemen and of bodies of 
a non-official character are essential. I know to what an 
extent these have on so many occasions been forthcoming : 
but it is I think not inappropriate to take the occasion of 
yonr remarks to say again how great an importance I 
atta«jh to thtte considerations, and how sincerdy I hope 
that, in the interests of progress, of provincial develop- 
ment, of the solution of problems so fnndamental as the 
problem of nnemploymenf, it will continue to be afforded, 

md to be afforded indeed in a fidlw measure even than 
m the past. 

Without the ready co-operation of non-official elements 
the best resnlts can hardly be looked for. Such co- 
operation is consistent with honest difference of opinion on 
many major issues, and indeed if in India we are to make 
a OTccess of popular gm^ernment, it is very necemaiy that 

shonld learn rather to concentrate upon points of 
a^ement than to overstress the significance of matters as 

w ic some difference of opinion may have emerged. 
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But. as I cndea\'Ourcd to make clear in the address which 
I broadcast on assuming my present office, even if occasions 
arise on which I do not find myself able to agree in all 
matters with those with whose affairs I am concerned, I 
am prepared at all times to aecept the sincerity and good> 
will of those with whom 1 differ ; and I feel little doubt 
that that is equally true of the whole machine of govern- 
ment. 

I am soriy that you should be dissatisfied with the 
attitude of my Government in regard to currency policy 
and to the composition of the Railway Enquiry Com- 
mittee. Here again I fully recognise that currency policy 
is a matter on which different views may be held by 
different people, and with honest convietion on both sides. 
But it is also a question as to which it is well that the 
public in this countiy and the business community in 
particular should be fully seized of the policy and inten- 
tions of Government As I recently indicated in reply to 
the Madras Currency League, the position is that in our 
considered view there is no case for reopening the question 
of the rupee ratio : and furthermore it is my duty to tell 
you with the utmost plainness that there is not the least 
likelihood of that view being modified. As for the com- 
position of the Railway Enquiry Committee, I have been 
concerned above all to secure a body of acknowledged 
experts and of outstanding ability, who could be rdied 
upon to examine with entire detachment the important 
and for the most part highly technical problems presented 
by the railway system of this country, and to advise in the 
light of their great experience of similar difficulties in 
other countries as to the remedial action which might most 
appropriately be taken. The Committee will, I am sure, 

Jbe more thjs® grateful for any views which may be laid 
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before them by traders or others, and for any es^ressions 
of opinion or for any suggestions which the commercial 
communily of this country, or wliich a body so important 
as that which 1 now see before me may care to com; 
municate to them. And I am confident equally from my 
own knowledge of the high capacily and the great 
experience of the members of the Committee that any such 
proposals or suggestions will receive the most careful and 
sympathetic consideration. 

Gentlemen, I thank you again for your address. It 
has been a pleasure to me to meet you here to day ; and 
I am grateful to yon for the cordial welcome which yon 
have extended to me. We may not always see eye to qyo 
on all questions, and our difPerence of view may extend to 
matters of importance. But we are, I feel no doubt, at 
one in aiming at securing that in the decisions which we 
take and the poli^ we advocate, the interests as we see 
them of India and of her citizens shall be the paramount 
and decisive consideration. 


ADDRESS OP WELCOME PROM THE BENGAL LAND- 
HOLDERS ASSOCIATION, CALCUTTA. 

In reply to an address of welcome presented by the Bengal 
Landholders Association, Calcutta, on Monday, the 28th 
December 1936, H. E. the Viceroy made tiie following speech : — 

Gentlemen ^ — am grat^ul to you for your address 
of welcome, and I thank you sincerdy, on bdialf of Lady 
Linlithgow and myself, for the kind expressions which 
you have used about us in it. 

It is as I should have expected that a body represent- 
ing landholders should display the keen interest in the 
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ASDBESS OF WELCOME FROM THE BAH600N 
MHEIGIPMi CORPORATION. 

In reply to the address of irelcome presented by the 
Rangoon Mnnidpal Corporation on Friday, the Sih January 
1937, H. E. the '^eeroy made fiie foUoning speeidi : — 

Mr. Mayor, Ladies and Oentlemeni — I sincerdy 
thnnlr yaa and the Conncilloxs of the Municipal Corpora- 
tion of Rangoon on b ehalf of Lady Linlithgow and mysdf 
for the cordial welcome whidi yon have been so hind as 
to estend to ns. I am very glad to be in Bnrma again, 
and to renew old memories of it. For not only did I 
spend some time in yonr fasdnating country during my 
chairmanship of the Royal Commission on Agricnltnre, 
but I visited it as a yonng man some twenty-eight years 
ago, and I think I can claim to he the first Viceroy who 
has navigated the T'enasserim river and enjoyed the 
easterly breezes that blow from tiie Gulf of Siam across 
the narrow Isthmus of Hra. It is a great pleasure to me 
to he here today, aR the more so because in view of the 
operation of the Government of Burma Act it is the last 
occasion on which it will f aU to a Viceroy to visit Burma 
as a unit of the Indian Empire. 

Burma is, as you remark, at the outset of great and 
significant chang^es. I am glad to think that I have been 
so closely associated with the discnssions which led up to 
the decisions which those changes represent, and that I 
shonld have had the opportunity during those discnssions 
of renewing and extending my earlier contacts with 
representatives, men and women alike, of political life in 
Burma. Yon rightly remark that one of the most signifi- 
cant features, from Burma’s point of view, of the coming 
change is the severance* of the political and administrative 
connection between her and India. On that matter I 
vholly share your view that the ties of common interest 
whidi bind the two countries together are of the dosest, 
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r};aj:j:p th^* rcn/.titottonrd position, and to transfer to the 
I'J' v't.'d n-{«n ‘«-nt.itives of Itunna trreat powers and preat 
rf'-.j ihilif in., f'fn th'* shoulders of those reprosenfatives, 
fn {3 :p n«>' nindf liy the rlrptorate of the wide and 
K.‘:;i-r..:is franrlii'-' nnhwHed in the Art, on the co-opera- 
tiofj of nil rare-, and all eommiinilies for the common pood 
of ttnrnia. d'-pejid «s».ntinlly the future development and 
the futun- prosperity of this preat and historic count rj*. 

1 r.in ronildent (hat that unity and co-ojicration will be 
furtlipomiiur — for lhr«e are of the utmost imporlane .2 ; 
that Ihfr-'P rpsponsiliilitics will 1 m* dischnrpcd with zeal and 
with distinction ; and that the great potentialities for 
or ill which accompany the wide franchise and the 
extensive legislative powers which result from the con- 
stitutional changes %vhich <takc effect in April will con- 
tinually he present alike to the electorate and to the 
elected representatives of Burma. I shall myself no 
longer stand in any official reJntion to Bnrmn once those 
changes have taken place. But yon may rest assured that 
I shall watch with close interest the fortunes of a country 
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to -whicli I have always been so much attached, and which 
I have been so fortonate as to see at so many different 
stages of its constitutional devdopment. 

There have been many changes in other ways since 
1 last visited Burma. In particular Bangoon has noW 
become a li-nlc of great and growing importance in the 
aerial routes of the world, and her geographical position 
is sudi as to make it probable that her development as a 
great air port and air junction is likdy to be early and 
rapid. I need not dilate on the many advantages that 
result to a city, and. more particularly to a capital city 
such as Bangoon, from occupying a position on one 
of the great airways of the Empire. 

With your port, one of the largest in the East, I am 
very familiar. Its organization, its devdopment, and the 
energy and foresight which have been expended on it 
reflect the greatest credit on all those who have been assO' 
ciated with it. Side by side with the devdopment of the 
port has gone the expansion of the dly. I am mudi 
struck by the pace of that expansion in recent years, and 
1 am glad to think that you diould be so fully alive to the 
responsibility which rests upon the Municipal Corporation 
for endeavouring to meet the growing needs of your 
rapidly increadng population. I need not emphasize in 
this regard the real importance of planning far ahead. 
The speed with which increase of population, with all its 
accompanying demands in the way of services, overtakes 
even the most carefully laid schemes of layout and develop- 
ment is one of the most striking features of all great dties 
at the present day. Let me in this connection nige those 
responsible for town planning schemes in Bangoon to bear 
in mind the importance of open spaces — an importance 
less great perhaps in Bangoon than in some other towns. 
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fhnnlvs to the natural advantages of the situation of your 
city, but even so substantiat. 

The inunediatc financial burdens -which fall upon 
bodies such as yours in ccmnection -with any elaborate 
scheme of improvement or development are heS'Vy, even 
though on a long view the ultimate return to be anticipated 
from such schemes is great. I am glad to notice the 
recent successful flotation of your loan for the funding of 
your water-supply scheme as evidence of the soundness of 
the credit position of the Municipality of Bangooxu 

I thank you again on behalf of Lady Linlithgow and 
myself for the warmth of your welcome and for the 
friendly terms in whidi you have referred to our visit. 
We both much look forward to the time, unfortunately too 
short, which we are to spend in Burma, and it is a great 
happiness to me that 1 should at so early a stage in my 
viceroyalty have this opportunity of renewing my acquaint, 
anee with Burma and her peoples, in which I have at all 
times taken so great an interest. 


ORIENT CLUB DINNER AT RANGOON. 

BL E. the Yieeroy mode the following speech at the Oiirait 
Club Dinner at Rangoon on Saturday, the 9tb Jannazy 1937 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemmt — thank yon 
mqst warmly on behalf of Lady Linlithgow and myself 
for the honour you have done us in entertaining us here 
tonight. My associations with Burma are not new and 
I retain the happiest recollections of my earlier visits — 
the first made as long ago as 1908. It is a great ddight 
to me to find myself again in yonr conntry, and to Lady 
Linliithgow and my . family to see it for the first time. 
I regret only that, owh^ to the constitntional changes 
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'wliich are imminent^ thia should be the last occasion on 
-vrhich I ©an hope to "viat Burma dnring my viceroyaliy. 

I am porticnlaTly glad to have the opportonily of 
meeting ton^ht so representative a gathering as that 
'which I see before me. I agree heartily -with yon that 
there is nmthiTig -which, more conduces to friendly co- 
operation than the opportonities of social intercourse and 
1 am -wtil a'ware of the importance from that standpoint 
of an institution such as the Orient Club, in 'which mem- 
bers of all communities and of all tiiades of political 
opinion in Burma can meet, and of its value in promoting 
those close personal relations the significance of 'which is 
so great. 

I greatly appreciate the reference 'which you have 
been so kmd as to make to my association 'with the framing 
of the new Constitution for India and Burma.- The 
transfer of power to 'the elected representatives of Burma 
under the Act of 1935 is a real one : 'the responsibilities 
which 'wiU fall upon 'them are grea't, but I am confident 
that those responsibilities 'will be discharged, and those 
powers esercised, in a manner worthy of the highest tradi- 
tions of Burma. I wdcome your recognition of 'the fact 
that the political separation of Tudiii- from Burma is 
wholly consistent 'with, the maintenance of 'those other 
ties of common interest b7 which the 'two countries are 
linked. It 'would be the greatest pity if 'the political 
severance of Burma from the Indian Empire 'was to result 
in any severance of those bonds, alike of culture and' of 
economic in'terest, which have 'united India and Burma 
up to now. I feel confident that it is to the in'terest of both 
countries to maintain their present close economic and 
cultural connection, and I am sure that it is the path of 
wise statesmanship to endeavour <to secure that that con- 
nection should be confirmed and strengti^ened. 
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Yon linve referred in your speech lo the friendly and 
happy ctinrnclcr of the relations between the various races 
which inhabit Bunna. Thai is a feature of life in this 
country which has always stnick and has always attracted 
Iho observer from outside, and wliich, as much as her 
preat rivers, her famous Papodas, her varied scenery and 
her lonp and wclbcstablishcd civilisation, has combined to 
enpeiider for Burma so much good-will and so much 
interest in the outside world. Close co-operation between 
all races and communities in Burma is the only sound 
and true basis for the progress we all wish for her in 
the future. 

I thank you on behalf of Lady Linlithgow for your 
reference to her interest in the position of women. We 
arc Imth well aware of the position occupied by the 
Burmese ladies, of Hie high level of intelligence and 
literacy ainonp them, and of the extent to which their 
tradition and their special position has been recognized 
by the franchise for the new Constitution. The range of 
their interests, their capabilities and their activities, their 
freedom and their independence, to which you have 
referred in your address, are indeed comparable to that 
of women in the most enlightened of States elsewhere. 

You arc at the opening of a chapter of great signifi- 
cance in the history of Burma. The constitutionai 
changes which are about to take place are of profound 
importance, and you will not misunderstand me if I take 
the opportunity to say how essential it is if the best 
results are to be obtained and if Burma is to proginss, 
on the basis of the new Constitution, to the point to 
which her history, her resources, and the intelligence and 
capacity of her population entitle her that members of 
LSfiPSV * 
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all onm-mTiTiit ies and of all races ^onld be prepared to 
ginTr their differences and to put the T^elfare of the 
country as a 'whole before any merdy sectional or local 
feelings. The responsibilities which will fall on the 
dected representatives of the people under the new Con- 
stitution are very great indeed. The problems which iu 
the future Burma will have to face as a separate entity 
in the British Commonwealth of Nations are real and 
substantiaL The questions which inevitably arise when 
one is dealing with great cities such as Bangoon ; the 
connnereial development of Burma the agricultural and 
economic policies to be followed — all impose a heavy 
liability on those in whose hands the responsibility will 
rest . for directing the course of politics and of devdop- 
ment. I am confident thait, given the great natural assets 
of the Burmese people, thdr intdligence, their charm, 
their long tradition, their natoral resources, and their 
adaptability, we can look forward with confidence in the 
years that lie ahead to the devdopment of Burma under 
the provisions of the Act of 1935. 

It will always be a source of satisfaction to me that 
I 'should have had the opportunity of*bdng so dosdy 
associated with the constitutional discussions at which the 
representatives of Burma were present and out of which 
there emerged the framework of the new Constitution. 
And my satisfaction that I shorild have been able to pay 
this farewell vitit to your lovdy country, which has for 
me so many happy associations, is great indeed. I thanlc 
you again on bdialf of Lady Linlitiigow as well as mysdf 
for your kindness in entertaining us tonight, and for 
giving us this opportunity of making the acquaintance of 
the representatives of the many communities and the 
many races which are represented in Bmma today. 
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In reply to the Address of Welcome presented by the isa i 
Mandalay Municipal Committee on Priday, the 16th January 
1937, H. E. the Viceroy made the folloiring speecdi : — 

Mr. President and Members of the Municipal Com- 
mittee , — thank yon sineerdy on behalf of Lady Linlith- 
gow and myself for the cordial welcome which you have 
extended to us. We are both glad to have this opportunity 
to visit hlandhlay and to spend a few days in the capital 
bf. Upper Burma, a capital the historic associations and 
the beauiy of which are so wdl known. 

I much appreciate your kind reference to my work on 
the Royal Commission on Indian Agriculture and on the 
Joint Select Committee on Indian Constitutional Reforms. 

The Joint Select Committee gave me an opportunity, for 
which I shall always remain grateful, of familiarizing 
my^ in close detail with the many intricate problems 
of your coimtiy : and I retain a warm recollection of the 
invaluable assistance which, at various stages in the 
deliberations which culminated in the Act of 1935, my 
colleagues and I derived from the representatives of 
Burma. The outcome of those deliberations has bemi the 
great scheme of constitutional advance which is embodied 
in the Act, and which will in the immediate future 
be implemented in your country. Under that scheme 
vast and substantial re^onsibilities and powers will pass 
to Burmese statesmen — and witii them the opportunity, 
which wQl, I am confident, be turned to the fullest advant- 
age, of making a contribution of real value to the progress 
and the proEperity of your country. I do not under- 
estimate the difficulties which lie ahead ; but those diffi- 
culties are, the world over, the test of statesmanship and 
capacity, -and I feel certain that the ability and public 
LSSFSV nS 
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spirit of the elected representatives of a united people 
t -will overcome them. 

I cannot o-verestimate the interest to me of my work 
on the Agricultural Commission, which gave me the oppor- 
tunity of familinTiaiTig niysdf itt Burma, tb'a degree which 
otherwise could hardly have been possible, -with the life, 
the ou-tlook and -the difficulties of the cultivator, and with 
the special problems of agriculture in your country. For 
the agricultural importance of Burma is very great. 1 
am- •fnTTiiliflT -with -the differences between Loiwer and 
Upper Burma— -with the spreading ricefields of the one, 
-the dry crops — sesamums, . cotton, . groundnut, millet, 
pulses, and sugarcane — of the other. But those are 
superficial differences : and the essential questions — the 
condition of the cultivator, the extent to which he is 
emp^yii^, or can ascertain, the most up-to-date methods 
for developing his land : the feeding of his eattle and the 
improvement of his livestock — all -these face us equally, 
and are of an equal importance, -whether in Lower or in 
Upper Burmai : and it is of equal importance in both 
areas to stimulate public interest in them, and to take 
such steps as may lie in our power -to assist to remove 
misconceptions, to make available -the latest technical 
advice and knowle^e, and to encourage its application. 
In the period since I assumed my present office I have 
given the closest personal attention to agricultural devdop- 
ment in all its forms, and -to -the examination of -the various 
methods by which -the podtion of the cultivator, and the 
quality alike of his crox>s and of his li-vestock can be 
improved. These are issues which are no less important 
in Burma than they are in India, for in Burma as in 
India the cultivator is the backbone of the country ; and 
I feel confident that the importance of that fact is fully 
realised in Burma. And, while I appredate the very 
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serious difficulties to which agriculture has/ here as else- 
where, been reposed of recent years, 1 am glad to think 
that there are now sigxis that the tide is turning, and I 
would urge you as strongly as I can to continue to make 
the fullest possible advantage of all openii^ which you 
may see for agricultural improvement. You have the 
advantage in this part of Burma of irrigation systems of 
great antiquity and of the utmost value. I am well 
aware too of the estent to which Upper Burma is a 
breedix^ ground for cattle and for ponies ; and of the 
valuable assistance and encouragement given to these 
industries through the Takton Cattle Farm and the 
Stud Farm at Pyawbwe. The Cattle Farm and the Stud 
Farm represent in particular a line of development and a 
form of asristance to the agriculturist the knportanee of 
which I cannot exaggerate. The issue, the material, the 
opportunities, are all of them of the greatest national im- 
portance — urge you with all the emphasis I can to 
appfy your fullest energy and interest to them. Not a 
few of those agricultural problems upon which research 
is being prosecuted in India are of equal, importance, to 
Burma, and I make no doubt that you will agree with me 
.when I say that it will be to the mutual advantage of 
both countries that there should be maintadned in the 
future a close and friendly intercourse between their res- 
pective agricultural and veterinary organisations. 

I am familiar with the differences that erist between 
Upper Burma and Lower Burma, and with their liistoiy. 

I first fully appreciated these differences during the course 
of my investigations on the Boyal Commission on Indian 
Agriculture, and I am very conscious of their reality. 
But it is my own sincere bdief that there is no fundamen- 
tal dwah of interests between Upper and Lower Burma, 
different as their problems; Jhpir agriculture and their 
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general conditions in many 'ways may be. Indeed, wbere 
are fonnd to e^t, those differences are com- 
plementary rather than competitive. You, gen'flemen, 
appreciate as fully as I do ho'w important it is for the 
peaceful, orderly, and rapid development of your pro-dnce 
as a whole 'that those differences, such as they are, should 
not dnd 'their iray into politics. Burma is at 'the parting 
of the -ways. She is about to enter into a new stage of 
her loi^ history, and a stage the importance of Tvhich is 
no less great than 'that of any of those which have gone 
before. She has great na'bural 'advmtages. She has an 
intelligent, a progres^ve, and an enlightened people. She 
is well situated geographically to derive the fullest possible 
benefit from 'those developments in communications, by 
air and otherwise, which have been so marked a feature of 
the last few years, and the importance of which is destined 
to grow ra'ther than to decrease in the years to come. If 
you, gentlemen, and if aU responsible and informed 
elements in Burma, are to do justice to the claims of your 
country on you ; if you are to ensure that ithe new period 
of her history on which she is now entering gtmn be as 
brilliant and as prosperous as any period of the past ; the 
counsel I would give to yo'o, were you to me for 
advice, would be to concentrate on points of agreement 
rather than on details of difference ; to aim at presenting 
a united front to all ; and to co-operate 'to 'the full in every 
way open to you 'with your fdlow-mtizens in every part 
of the coontiy for the advancement and the prosperity of 
Burma. If I have emphasized the importance of co- 
operation and of 'umty, it is not because I am conscious of 
any failure in these respects in the past. It is beca'ose a 
moment such as this, of critical importance in the history 
of a nation, is the moment of all others at wluch it 
behoves a friendly observer to urge the esseutal import- 
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ance of united endeavour, and of the conservation of 
energy' for the purposes of general development, of 
mutual co-operation, and of national solidaiil^'. 

I have listened with interest to your remarks about 
the future relations of -Burma with India. I would like 
to sa}’ how entirely I agree with them, and with the 
sound political sense by which th^ have been dictated. 
The fact that Burma will in the near future become a 
separate entity in the British Commonwealth does not, as 
jrou rightly point out, mean that the ties of common 
culture and common interest in eommereial and industrial 
progress, which have indeed in many respects linked her 
with India from a time anterior to the British connection 
with Burma, will be severed. !l%e links between Burma 
and India are too close and of too long standing for that 
to be possible, and I trust that even if administratively 
Burma no longer forms part of the Indian Empire, her 
relations in all respects with India will continue to be 
intimate and friendly. You need not fear but that in 
my personal capacity I will continue to take the liveliest 
interest in t!h'e political future and in the agricultural 
development of a country of which I have been fortunate 
to see so much, for which I feel so strong a personal 
liking, and with the framing of whose new constitutional 
structure I have been so intimately connected. 

I am glad to think thht at this critical stage in her 
history Burma can rely on the breadth of vision, the 
long Parliamentry experience and the devotion to the 
best interests of her people of Sir Archibald Cochrane. 

I will not fail to convey your loyal message to His 
Majesty the King-Empefor. I thank you again on behalf 
of Lady Linlithgow and myself for your warm welcome 
and for the good wishes which you have been so kind as 
to express to both of us. 
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cQBxy His Escdlen^y the Yiceiciy made the foUowuig speech fit 
the opemng o£ the AU-Ihdia Boy Scout Jamboree at Ddhi on 
fVednesdayi 6ie 3rd Eebmary 1937 : — 

Chief Scout and Brother Scouts, I am co mma nded 
hy His Majesty the King-Emperor, to ddiver to jrtm the 
following gracaons message, \rhich is signed hy his o^m. 
hand : — 

My personal connection \dth the Boy Scout Move- 
ment in Englan d enables me to appreciate folly the 
keenness of both Scouters and Scouts under the leadership 
of the Chief Commisdoner, Naurab Sir Muhammad Ahmad 
Said Khan, in hating brought the Movement to its ever- 
increasang high standing in numbers and efficiency 
throughout India. 

I vrould congratulate you all especially on the 
valuable public services rendered by Scouts on various 
occasions. 

I -wish every success to the All-India Jamboree at 
Ddhi, and hope that it may have far-reaching effects both 
in giving fresh inspiration to you who take part in 
it, and in commending the Scout Movement to parente 
and public as a training school in all the qualities of hodyi 
mind and spirit which tend to make good citizens for 
India. 

GEOBGE B. 1. 

I am glad to be with you today and, as Chief Scout 
for India, to see a Jamboree at which every Province and 
every State affiliated to the Boy Scout Movement is re- 
presented. I am particularly happy to have this oppor- 
tunity to welcome, on briialf of all of you and of India, 
the Chief Scout hi mself . I know wdl what good work 
the Boy Scout Movement has done, and at Kumkriietra 
and in the Quetta earthquake — to trice two outstanding 
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examples only — ^you rendered to your conntiy service of 
the greatest possible value. In every Province I have 
visited I have been glad to see representative contingents 
of Boy Scouts, and to find them smart, well-diseiplined, 
orderly, and keen. 

His Majesty tlie King-Emperor, in the gracious 
message which I have just read to you, emphasises the 
importance of tiro Movement as a training school in all 
the qualities of body, mind and spirit, which tend to make 
good citizens for India. Those of us who have been 
fortunate enough to see the working of the Movement 
and the results it has achieved in this countxy, realise 
folly how well-earned has been the praise which His 
Majesty has bestowed on the Movement. 

Let us see to it that we continue to grow in mnnbers 
and in efiSeieney : true to our motto and faithful to our 
Scout promise. 


OPENING OP THE CHAMBER OP PRINCES. 

His Excellency the Viceroy made the following speccli at 24th Pebr 
the opening of the 14th Session of the Chamber of Princes on **7 
Wednesday, the 24th Pebmaty 19^ : — 

Your Sighnesses , — ^It gives me great pleasure to 
welcome Your Highnesses this morning on the first 
occasion in whieh I have had the honour to address the 
Chamber of Princes. I am glad to see such a large and 
representative attendane of Princes at this, the I4tli 
Session since the inauguration of this Chamber. 

It is' now just 'two years since the Chamber of Princes 
last met, this interval we and the whole of the British 
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Empire have had to moom the passing of a Soveragn 
greatly bdoved. His late Majesty Ki ng George the Fifth. 
Many, of Tonr Highnesses had the honour of His late 
Majesty’s personal acquaintance, and throughout his long 
reign he vas hnown to all as a true and sympathetic friend 
of the Indian Princes, in the welfare and progress of whose 
Order he always took so dose and personal an interest. In 
His Majesty HiTig Geoi^e the Sixth I know that Tour 
Highnesses wiU have no less firm a friend, who in this as 
in many other matters will follow the high 
gicamplp. left him hy his august Father. I will say no 
more on these subjects now, as I see that there are upon 
your Agenda loyal Besolutions to he moved hy His 
TTi ghTifisa the Ohancdlor. 

Since last this Chamber met, the Princdy Order has 
suffered severe loss by the deaths of no less than sis 
Eulers. I would refer in particnlar first to His late 
Highness the Baja of Bajgarh, whose long rule of 20 years 
was brought to a dose by his death last October. He was 
a beneficent ruler, whose passing will have been a source 
of sorrow to his people as wdl to the whole of his Order. 
Others whose deaths we deplore are Their TTicrTiT»>sgp g of 
Ghamba, of Ehairpur, of Badhanpur, the cx-B'aja of 
damthar, and the Maharani of Bastar, who was a member 
of the Bepresentalive Electorate of this Chamber. I 
would express on bdialf of Tour Highnesses as wdl as 
myself our very deep sympathy with aU those who have 
been bereaved by these deaths. To the successors to these 
Bnlers I would express our warm coi^ratnlation on their 
accession and our confident hope that they will continue 
to maintain the high traditions of their Order, as well as 
to bear worthily the heavy responsibilities which must 
henceforth rest upon their shoulders. 
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We \rclcome Their Highnesses of Gwalior and Gooch 
Bchnr, who have been invested with their Ruling Powers 
since last this Chamber met, and we trust that th^r will 
take an active part in the deliberations of this Chamber. 
The Raja of Nagod has also recently been invested with 
Ruling Powers on the termination of his minority and has 
become a member of the Representative Electorate. I 
would congratulate also on their recent succession His 
Highness the Mir of Khairpur and His Hi glinfti^s the 
Nawab of Radbanpur. 

To turn now for a moment to the international field, 

I would refer with warm appreciation — and I feel sure 
that in doing so I shall be voicing the sentiments of all of 
Tour Highnesses— to the work of Sir Seray Mai Bapna in 
1935 and of Sir V. T. Erishnamacharia in 1936 as Mem* 
bers of the Indian Delegation to the League of Nations. 
Their reports are to be laid before Tour Highnesses in the 
course of this Session and will, I know, be studied with 
the keenest interest. 

My distinguished predecessor Lord Willingdon 
informed Tour Highnesses in 1935 of the advance that had 
up to that time been made in the policy of bringing all 
the Indian States into direct relations with the Government 
of India. That process has recently been completed, 
a fact which I trust Tour Highnesses will regard as a 
cause for satisfaction ; though I would not wish to appear 
in any way ito mininnse the reality of the debt of gratitude 
towards those Provincial Governments with whom thej' 
have for so long been in such close relationship which I 
know those Rulers naturally feel. But the change is one 
ihat is demanded alike by logic and the force of circum- 
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stances, altered as they are by the advent of new' constitn- 

tional conditions in India. 

* • . . “ ^ , 

Yonr Higlinesses are aware of the steps taken by me 
since I assumed charge of my present, office, designed to 
assist individual Rulers in reaching, at an early date, a 
decision in regard to their attitude towards the Federation 
of India. I am encouraged by the communications that I 
have received from many quarters to bdieve that the dis- 
cussions that have taken place with my representatives 
have been of asdstance and have served to clarify a 
number of points. I ^n frankly tdl your Highnesses 
that one outcome of those discussions has been to present 
in a new light to my own mind more than one aspect of 
this many-sided problem. The substance of those dis- 
cussions has now been collated and is bdng subjected to 
close examinaition. My strong hope is that means may be 
found in the not too distant future to reach conclusions 
satisfactory to all concerned. Your Highnesses are, I 
know, as full^ alive as I am to the importance, at the 
stage which we have now reached, of a very early decision 
as to your attitude towards the Federal Scheme. You 
can rdy on me to continue as in the past to do all in my 
power to help you in reaching that decision by placing at 
the disposal of the Frincdy Order all such assistance as I 
properly can. 

£ will not longer detain Your Highnesses from pro- 
ceeding with the Agenda which you have before you. In 
all the matters which come up for your consideration I 
am very confident that Your Highnesses will keep before 
you the true interests of your several States, the welfare 
of the Princely Order, and the highest good of India and 
of the Empire. 
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■' His Excellent^ the Viceroy laade follongrii^ speedi et>2BUt Vah 
the opening of the Young Men’s Ghiistaon Association Libraiy nuiy 19! 
in New Delhi on. Thursday, the 25& Pdiraazy 1937 

•. Gentlemen, — I am very glad to be able to open this 
Libraiy this afternoon. I am gratefnl to yon, Sir PranJi, 
for the kind words which yon have been good enough to 
use about my interest in the welfare of the younger 
generation in India. I have no doubt whatever that the 
Y. M. 0. A. wiU in future, as it has in the past, perform 
service of real value to the youth of this country, and in 
its beneficent operations it has my fullest lympathy. 

I am glad to see here today Sir Dossabhoy Bhiwandi- 
walla, the generous donor not only of the admirable 
Library which I have now the pleasure of opening, but of 
the Y. M. 0. A. Hostel. The Hostel and the Library will 
indeed be a valuable and a lasting tribute to the memory 
of his parents to which they are dedicated, and I am glad 
that he has been able to be present today so that we may 
thank him for his public-spirited and generous action. 

Sir Prank Noyce has spoken of the work of the 
Y. M. C. A. and I will not add to what he has said. I will 
only say that I have always regarded the Y. M. C. A. as 
being not only a dub but as a centre at which individuals 
meet with the common -purpose of public service. I am 
well aware of tilie value of the help which it has given in 
the past, and I am confident that until such time as a 
corresponding hostel can be establidied in Old Delhi, Old 
Delhi will have' available to it the full benefit of the New 
Delhi Y. M. 0. A. and can rely on receiving so far as 
po^ible every assistance and every facility that the New 
Dc^ Y. M. 0. A, may have it in ite power to offer. 

I have great pleasure in declaring this Iflbraty open. 
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DINNER GIVEN BY THE HON’BLE SIB MANECKJI 

DADABHOT. 

TTis Excellcoey tlie Yicoroy made the foUoTring speech at the 
Dinner given by the Hon’ble Sir Monechji Dadahhoy at Mniden’e 
Hotel, Delhi, on Monday, the 15th March 1937 

Ladies and Gentlemen , — thank you for my wife and 
myself for the kind manner in which yon have responded 
to this toast, and yon. Sir Maneckji Dadahhoy, for the 
very generous terms in which yon proposed it. Let me 
at once say how happy my wofe and I are to' he present here 
this evening, and 'to have the pleasure of meeting so many 
of the Members of the Council of State, their ladies and- 
indeed all your gnests. 

You have reminded us that India stands at this moment 
upon the threshold of profound constitutional change. The 
great provincial electorates have made their choice and 
upon the first day of nest month provinmal autonomy 
becomes an accomplished fact. From that moment the 
unitary system of government which has for so long a 
period of time obtained in this country comes to an. end, 
and the eleven Provinces of British India adventure forth 
upon their several ways. It is indeed a moment of the 
highest political significance, and one in winch it bdioves 
all public men most ansiously to measure their 'words. 
Ladies and gentlemen, it is at a time such as thii; that the 
representative of the Crown, be he the Governor-General 
or the Governor of a Province, must needs remind himaftlf 
that it is his bounden duty to stand above parly interests 
and party differences, and to keep steadily before his mind 
his obligations not only to those whose cause has triumphed, 
but also to those who have tasted the bitterness of defeat. 
Let me assure you that, in anything I may say this evening, 
that double duty is very present to my mind. And again, 
I am bound at this time to remember the fundamental 
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jii'iSUf*'- I'f ihi» r};;:jj]ir*» |});jj is ahi^ut lo i;ikc plflco as I)cMvccu 
*!;«• <'«j}irv’ rm! th** rn»viiifr<. Iiidi'od, it is of the essence 
«’f !).*' Ny?;r;u nf ttfit'eritnuMK itpofi \<htVh tt«* are emharfciiiff 


that }t |«r4'*ui«‘- fc‘r •'jtfJi i*r*»viiu’i* frro play within the 
»ff jt.-, <h«tai'‘s!it' pnlicy to ili*vch»p in the manner hesl 


,v;ti!<'i5 ;■> :J;i' i'irenin<tinnc<'-N p«ditieal ami eronoinic, of those 
v.h>» dv.ell within its imimds. It is most necossaiy* that 
thu-* <.f Us •.vIji-i approneh this f|iieslion from the view point 
of tJ;.. I'l-ntra! tiiiwriinunit, whatever the sphere of our 
ro-jf^siAjitjlity. .sh'tnid keep st»*adily before us the proper 
Jjjjsi!'. of oUr netion tnwartls the Trovinces, ami that we 
j-l’.mtM fspea jH'mpuliiii.sly those limits from the moment 
tlijj*. provineial nntomeny hreomes cITcctivc. 


It is, of mnrse. inevitable that the advent of constitu- 
liotial rhanLON jio profoiiiul shonhl hr accompanied by the 
tipprviraneo in the political life of the country of some 
deffn>e »*f stress and difliejilfy. Indeed, it would be un- 
r«as(,jinl»le to expect that the process of adjustment to the 
new eondttinns upon which the country is about to enter 
will Iwf immediately completed. But I am quite confident 
that, that adjustment will he made, and I believe that it 
will come miieh sooner and with n good deal less difficulty 
than many appear to expect. The opportunities for usefnl 
and honournhic service to the community whieli now lie 
before Gox’ernmcnla and legislatures in the provincial 
sphere are indeed verj' great, I have faith in the zeal 
and public spirit of those into whose hands the electorates 
have entrusted lhase opportunities. It will be both the 
duty and the privilege of the Governors of Provinces, and 
of the Qovcrnor'Ocncrnl in his proper sphere, to collaborate 
w’ftli .the several provincial ministries in their most 
responsible tasks in a spirit of sympathy, helpfulness and 
co-operntion. That indeed is the spirit in which this con- 
stitution, constructed after great and prolonged labours 
by the joint endeavours of the representatives of both 
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races, is ofEered to the Indian people. If all concerned 
■will approach in faith and courage the great charge which 
is laid upon them, determined to do their utmost faith- 
fully to serve the highest interest of the people, then I am 
very that those apprehensions and doubts, 

sincerely held I know, which now trouble many minds, 
will disappear like the mists of morning before the rising 
sun. • 

You have mentioned. Sir Maneckji, my close personal 
interest in all that touches the welfare of the rural popula- 
tion. Let me say in aU sincerity tliat I b^eve most firmly 
that one of the beneficent consequences destined to flow 
from the new constitution is e> quickening of public interest 
in all questions that concern the countryside and, par- 
ticularly, in the -vigorous prosecution of practical steps 
designed to ameliorate the lot of the peasant. It is my 
constant and earnest hope that in every Province of India 
fresh life and vigour may be infused into this great 
endeavour, and that the work which has been, I think, wdl 
begun, may go forward with increasing momen-tum and 
effect towards the goal which we all have in -view. 

I am most grateful to our host for the kind words 
that he used about my wife. She is most an-irim is , I know, 
to do all that lies in her power to bring help and comfort 
to the women and children of India and to give aid 'to ■those 
borne down by sickness. She tells me that i^e has been" 
deeply inpressed and immensely heartened by the 
enthusiasm and ■the zeal of those -with whom her interest in 
these matters has brought her into contact. With some 
experience of the treatment in Great Britain of that dread 
disease tuberculosis, it is her hope and mine that we m^ 
live to see in India the adoption and vigorous prosecution 
of measures adequate to the increasing seriousness of the 
position of tuberculo^ in this country. 
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Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy, I have entire confidence that, 
under jk-our disting^iished presidentahip, the Council of 
Slate w’ill sustain in itlic months to come, the great reputa- 
tion which it justly enjoys. I am sure that 1 speak for 
every one of my fellow guests here assembled when I con- 
gratulate you most warmly upon resuming your high and 
responsible ofilcc, and wish you from our hearts many years 
of health and activity in which to continue your valuable 
services to the State. Ladies and gentlemen, I ask you to 
rise and to drink the health of our kind host. Sir Manedgi 
Dadabhoy. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF THE Sr. JOHN 
AMBULANCE ASSOCIATION AND THE INDIAN 
BED CROSS SOCIETY. 

His Excellency tbe Viceroy made the following q>eech at 26(hMiu»Ii 
the Annual General Meeting of the St. John Ambulance Associa- 
tion and tbe Indian Red Gross Society on Thursday, the 25ih 
March 1937 

Sir Ernest Burden^ Ladies and Qentt&nm/— It gives 
me great pleasure to welcome here on bdialf of my wife 
and myself so many represmtatives from the Provinces 
and Staites of the two sister organisations, the St. John 
Ambulance Association and the Indian Bed Cross Society. 

I know that many of you have had to travel considerable 
distances to attend this meeting, and I greatly appreciate 
your enthusiasm and keenness to help in our deliberations. 

I must thank you first, Sir Ernest, for your congratula- 
tions and for the very kind terms in which you have 
welcomed my wife and myself to this our first meeting of 
these twin societies, with the exodlent work of which we 
have long been familiar and with which we feel honoured 
Ii65PSV 0 
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DOTT to be so dosdj assoraatei Maj I dso tate tbs 
opportunity to return the compliment and eongratulate 
yon, St, «nee tM«t 5s also jour first General ileetSng as 
Chainnan, on your suoo^aon to that oSee and, more 
particularly, on your appointment as a TTriig'bt of Grass of 
the Venerable Order of the Ho^ital of St, -Jobn of 
JerusaleuL 

I ■was glad to bear of Hie satisfaetoiy prognas duiang 
the last year, wlidi Sir Ernst Bnrdon bas been, dils to 
report, both in the St. Jobn Ambulance Assomaiaon and 
in the Indian Bed Cros Sodelj- 17101 regard to 'ths 
former Assoeiataon, I -vrould lifcs, bowerer, to endorse mest 
beartily the appead wbitih Sir Ernest bas made xdt an 
increase of membership. Ear it is only if ■fibs membership 
of ■the Aesodation can be eqianded to a figure more pro- 
portionate to tbe enormons popnlatacin to be serred that 
anything approadung adequate funds — gnfl so, adegnate 
service— can be provided. "We bare beard instance wbidi 
occurred during 1936 of the ■useful public serviess per- 
formed by ■units of tbe St, Jobn Ambulance Brigade and 
Kuiring DivisionB in emergendes in different parts of ■the 
eountiy — aeddents on the roads and on 'tbe raihvays, som- 
munal riots in Bombsqr, The tbIub of 4he Tvock ■that is 
done by our Piridons is patent. Help in sneb emeegends 
is given TnigrudginglT to all who need it, wbatever "the 
drcumstances in wMch ■£h^ came to be hurt ; while the 
training itself of ■the members of the Bividons draws 
logelher, however raried •flidr cridns, in a common fdlow- 
diip of service to -thdr feUow-oo u nt i ymen of Tnfl^ Could 
there be anything better cdcnlated to indnee in 
of tbe general public a sense of rffipondbility and good 
dtizensbijj " I need hardly say more. 1 think, to sbow 
bow weU-deBcrving are the St, John Ambtdance Asoda- 
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lion aud Brigade of all possible support, both finaTimal aud 
b}' personal service, on general grounds as 'well as for the 
particular training they give. 

Before 1 pass on from this subject, I must refer with 
the greatest appreciation to the visit which ue were so 
fortunate as to receive this year from Colonel Sleeman, 
the Chief Commissioner of <the St. John Ambulance 
Brigade Overseas. We owe Colond Sleemasi a real debt 
of gratitude, as I am sure you will all agree, for the 
st imulation and encouragement he has brought to the 
oi^anisation. It is satisfactory to learn that one of his 
wide experience riiould be able to say that he found the 
general ef5cien<7 of the units which he inspected to be 
good ; but we cannot, 1 fear, deny the force of his 
criticism of the inadequacy of the number of Ambulanee 
and Nursing Divisions established in India. I sincerely 
hope that as a result of the advice and stimulus we have 
received from Colonel Sleeman ’s visit, ways and means 
may be found to remedy this deficiency in the not too 
distant future. 

I turn now to the work of the Indian Bed Cross 
Society. The Bed Cross has an international as wril as 
a merely domestic significance, and it is satisfaotoiy to 
learn that the Indian society has been able to take its part 
in meeting the international appeal for help for the relief 
of suffering in the wars in Abyminia and in Spain. It is 
also gratifying to hear of the general expansion of Bed 
Cross actmties in India itself. I am particularly glad to 
learn of the success of the pioneer effort of holding a 
Summer School in Shnla to 'train Indian ladies as 
volunteers for social work amongst women and children. 
This is a step in the right direction, which I hope may be 
repeated and imitated at many centres all over the country. 
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For here ag&in, as in. the case of the St. John Ambulance, 
there is humanitarian and beneficent work waiting on 
e{ 7 ery hand to be done, and the crying need is for more 
mtiH better trained workers and nurses. In this case, too, 

1 have no hesitation in supporting with all the emphasis 
at my command the appeal which Sir Fmest Burden has 
voiced for workers of the right type to take up health 
services, and in particular to take up nursing, than whitfii 
there is no more valuable or more honourable profession 
for women, nor one in which they can so peculiarly esed. 
For this 1 see hope in the ^irit instilled the Jubsior 
Bed Cros^ and'I am glad to hear of the ' substantial 
increase in the number of children who are members of 
that organisation. 

One of the consequences of the constitutional changes 
which are now upon us is that ithe Burma Bed Cross is 
about to be constituted as a separate society independent 
cd the Bed Cross Society in India, and I diould tike to take 
this opportunity to send cordial good wishes for the future 
to the Burma Bed Cross Society from us all in Tndi^. 'We 
are all glad, I am sure, to have with us today the Honorary 
Secretary of the Burma Bed Cross, and I hope he will take 
back with him our message of good whhes. 

In Orissa a new Bed Cross Branch has been set up. 
since that Province has been constituted as a separate 
political entity. I trust the new Branch will grow and 
prosper in its valuable humanitarian work. The new 
Province of Sind had already a Branch of-its own in 
esistence, which will no doubt rective a fresh impetus 
from the enhanced status of the Province. 

Once again now, ladies and gentlemen, I would thank 
you all for coming 'here today, and express my -apprecia- 
tion of the good work which. you have 'bc'en. and still are' 
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doing in your various Provinces and States. I should like 
also to thank all those other u'orkers, who cannot he here 
today, who so generously give their services to these two 
great voluntary organisations ; and in closing I would 
repeat the appeal I made earli^ this afternoon for more 
like them to come forward with their services and their 
contributions, and help to alleviate pain and suffering 
amongst all sorts and conditions of people in India, who 
so urgently need their help. 

BROADCAST BIESSAOE ON THE OCCASION OF THE 
OPENING OP OVERSEAS HOUSE, LONDON. 

His Excellency the Viceroy’s broadcast on the occaaion of 
the opening, by His Royal Highness the Duke of Gloneester, of 
Overseas House, London, on Wednesday, the 14th April 1937 : — 

I warmly welcome the opening of the new building of 
the Overseas League. The League performs a function of 
the great^t value in bringing together members of every 
country in the Empire in those social and personal rela* 
tions the importance of whidr in fostering good under- 
standing and good fdlowship is so great. Its work, and 
the friendly assistance it has at all times given to Indian 
students, are well known in India, and I am glad to think 
that the number of Indians, from every part of the sub- 
continent, included in its membership should be so large. 
The League has set before itself a great and significant 
ideal. It is my earnest hope that in its new headquarters, 
which have today the honour of being, opened by His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester, the League will 
flourish and prosper, and that the help and assistance 
which it has iu tibte past so freely given to visitors to 
London from overseas will, in this new buildi^, be at their 
disposal in ah even greater degree than has been 
practicable in the past. 
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Will May ms EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY’S BROADCAST 
MESSAGE ON THE OCCASION OF THE CORONA- 
TION OP ms MAJESTY KING GEORGE VI ON THE 
12ra MAY 1937. 

Tufliii acdaims the Eiing-Emperor and tiie Queen- 
Empress crowned today, and proudly affirms her devoted 
wuH unswerving allegiance to the Throne and Person of 
the Sovereign. Prom every quarter of her wide territories, 
the prayers of the people go up that strength and guidance 
may he vouchsafed to Those whose lives are henceforth 
dedicated to the service, of Their subjects. 

In no part of the world is the virtue of Eongship, in 
its profound spiritual significance, and with its deep and 
moving appeal to the heart of man, more widely, or more 
sincerdy appreciated than in this ancient land of India. 

On this auspicious day, sustained by the glorious 
memories of trials and triumphs shared together, and with 
high confidence in the years to come, the Princes and 
People of India join with every part of the BrilMi Empire 
in pledging once again their loyal fealty to the Imperial 
Crown. 


OPENING OF THE CATTLE CONFERENCE IN SIMLA 

His ExceUency ffie Viceroy made the 'following spcedi on 
the occasion of the opening of the Cattle Conference in Simla 
on Tuesday, the 25th May 1937 : — 

Genflemeni — Let me first of all assure you how happy 
I am to welcome you all to this Conference to the 
Headquarters of my Government. 

The purpose of this gatheriug is that we may take 
counsel together upon the question of what may best be 
done in order to promote an early improvement and 
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development of the livestock industry throughout India 
— ^in other words, to consider what practical steps can be 
taken to secure the better breeding and feeding of Tinlinn 
cattle. ■ > 

The subjects with which this Conference is con- 
cerned have for many years lain within the Provincial 
sphere of administration. The opportunities for service 
open to the Central Government are now in the main 
limited to the fidds of spedalised instruction, research 
and the control and prevention of animal diseases. It is 
also the duty of the Centre to promote the exchange of 
information between Province and Province and to pro- 
vide, from time to time, opportnnity for the discussion of 
important problems and for the interchange of views, of 
which the present oeeasion is, I venture to think, a happy 
example. And let me hasten to add that not the least 
valuable outcome of such a gathering as this is that it 
affords guidance to the Central Government as to the 
manner in which it can best serve the requirements of the 
whole country. Acting upon the advice of the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Beseardi and of the Board of 
Agriculture and Animal Husbandry in India, our equip- 
ment for this work has recently been estended by the 
strengthening of the central institution for animal research, 
while — as Sir Jagdish Prasad has told you — our proposals 
for a central institution for higher veterinary instruction 
are now assuming defbiite shape. 

Gentlemen, it is not necessary that I should remind an 
audience sutdi as this that the ox is the foundation of 
India’s agriculture. Indeed, I am aware of no other single 
contribution winch it lies within our power to make 
towards the enhancement of the agricultural wealth of 
this country which, in its potential value, is in any degree 
comp ai’a b l p with the general improvement of livestoofc. 
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It has been, calculated that the total annual cash value of 
livestock in India, if vre include the annual value of cattle 
labour, dairy produce, manure and other products, is of 
the order of 1,300 crores of rupees. That no doubt is an 
approximate figure, but it serves at least to indicate the 
immense values at issue, and the scope afforded in this 
direction for the enhancement of the country’s 'wealth. 

And here let me say that, while cattle must be the 
rfiirf concern of this meeting, many of the proposals 'whidi 
may result from your deliberations wiU be applicable to 
other branches of the industry such as sheep and goat ■ 
breeding, both, in my opinion, deserving of and certain to 
repay, in foil measure, the early attention of the depart- 
nients concerned ; while wool production, the hides and 
skin industry, and, in some Provinces, horse breeding may 
well derive bene&.t as a consequence of your labours. 

It is impossible to overstate the importance to the 
agriculturists of India of an adequate supply of good 
wor^ng bidlocks. For the bullock provides practically 
the sole somce of power available to the cultivator, whether 
for cultivation, for transport, or for the lifting of irriga- 
tion water. Nor need I emphasize the value of cattle 
manure or the importance of the place which cattle dung 
used as fud still holds in the domestic economy of a large 
proportion of the rural population, much as we may 
regret that fact. 

The great importance of milk production, whether 
produced by the cow or thq buffalo, from the point of view 
of the country at large as well as from that of the 
cultivator himself, is now widely recognized. The facts 
as regards the average consumption of milk and milk pro- 
ducts per head of the population, so far as these are at 
present available, go to show that, while there is great 
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vnr:;!tw<!v it: i\ji\ iimttor as betwcrn rcpioa and rcjction and 
aiiil tK«tt<>o!inIiI even in the same 
vslla:,’''. i-s nn dotili} lhat the nvornpc consumption of 
da5t;\* produce Is too low. more particularly when it is 
r«i that w are dcaliii}* with a country in which 
t!i*' *Uri <»f Ituinnn hrincs is so Inr/joly vcj'ctnrian, and in 
which there is therefore n special need for such protective 
onijttH? fiwwK fls mitj;. y/;/, nii(} currls. In this matter of 
th-v.»lo;iine the pnxhietton nml (listrihutinn of milk and 
mtlk.prMuMs, we look fortrard to the report of Dr. N. C. 
^^*^^pht. Director of the Hannah Dnii^' Kcscarch Institute, 
who recently spent five months in India examining our 
profilmis 

For the development on sound lines of animal 
}iu><handry n>« a whole and the cattle industry in particular, 
a scientific foundation is required, and the Central Qov> 
♦•njnicni hnvo rceently given speein] consideration to the 
requirements of tho country in this respect. Additions 
have h«en nintle to the Imimrial Veterinary Research 
Institute, and wcihcqnippcd sections for animal nutrition 
and pMiiIliy research have been provided at the Iriitnagar 
hranch of the Institute. Wlicn the section on animal 
genetics hn.s been added, the institute will compare 
favourably with similar institutes in other parts of the 
world. The function of a central institute, of this kind is 
to promote cattle improvement and the control of disease 
in the Provinces. But it will at once be obvious that 
unless suitable organisations exist in the Provinces which 
are capable of cO'Opcrating fully with the experts main- 
tained at central institutions, much of the labour at the 
centre may be wasted and the ryot 'will fail to obtain the 
full measure of help wliicli be needs. As I have already 
said, this is a Provincial question and each Province has 
its own special requirements and limitations, but it seems 
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desirable that -we dioald take counsel together in thfe 
all-important matter, for it is abundantly dear that, if 
anything adequate is to be done for the improvement of 
cattle in India, more technical stafE of every grade is 
needed and, above all, continuity in breedii^ polity. 

I am indeed glad to tdl you that the req)onse to mj’ 
appeal for breeding bulls and for funds nith trliicb to 
purchase' and maintain them has been highly gra'bfyuig. 
The podtion at present is that, in addition to a number 
of coUeefive donations, as many as 1,073 individuals have 
responded to my appeal irith donations of either animals 
or money. No fener than 1,322 bulls have been presented 
or promised, irhile the subscriptions -nhich have been 
ofiered amount in all to no less a sum than Ns. 1,65,000. 
In addition a sum of Ns. 1,000 has been recmved for the 
rescue of valuable animals from dty bp^- This rehouse 
has been a very great encouragement to me, for I am con- 
'vinced 'Qiat better sires must be the foundation of our 
policy of breed improvement. But let me remind you 
that better bulls can only be the first step. It is essential, 
if real and lasting benefits are to accrue, that the bulls 
should be adequately maintained. The question of open- 
ing a Cattle Improvement Fimd in each Province is. 
therefore, a matter in uhich I take the keenest interest. 
The purpose of these organisations would be the provision 
of adequate financial resources, the creation of an organisa- 
tion devoted to the proper care and maintenance of all 
approved stud bulls ; and ultimatdy, I hope, the pro- 
vision of further suitable animals. 

The art of breed improvement must inevitably be 
founded upon the accurate recording of pedigrees. The 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Nesearch, witii the co- 
operation of the approprmte Provincial Departments, has 
Undertaken the establishment of ped^ros herd boohs for 
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thr priiirtpnt intlrh cow hrcrtl*? of India and aa a first step 
liivs M.'l up n Muall committee for llic definition of breed 
cbnrarterLstii*.*:. Tin's is a type of work wliicit I greatly 
hope may lie mneh more fully developed provincially, not 
only liy tlj.' rstalilisbmenf of provincial pedigree Iierd 
Iwolw for tile mofsl important draught breeds, but also by 
a more cxtcnBtve systom of registration of all the stock 
l»rs*<l«cf‘d from *' Gift ** and other good sires. The fact 
must he faced that, laborious as .such registration may be, 
it cs^'Uitini if the coutinnou.s improvement of Indian 
catflo is to bo secured. Withoul registration of progeny, 
and of their performances, even n very extensive system 
of distriluition of .sUjd bulls may ea-sily fail to make any 
lasting imfire.ssion on the cattle of the country. Method 
'Veil devised and faithfully pursued through a long 
BCries of yearn is cjasenfinl to the. achievement of complete 
FUCCOKB. 

Twct me at this stage assure you that 1 have at all 
times in mind the e.vcellciit work on cattle breeding that 
has already been carried out, mainly by provincial 
departments — work svliicli in many districts has already 
j*ioWcd a rich return in tbc shape of a general improve- 
nieiit in the local breeds. 

Unless cows, calves and bullocks are to be fed better 
than is at present 'the case, efforts to improve breeding 
will obviously Iw? of little avail, and I am glad to note that 
two of the four items on the agmida of this Conference deal 
with this aspect of cattle improvement. The provision of 
better grazing and the greater production of suitable 
fodder crops ore two separate but closely related a^eets 
of this great problem. The former was discussed at 
length by the Bohrd of Agriculture and Animal Hus- 
handry at Madras last December, their task being greatly 
lightened by the labours of a most important preliminaxy 
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^ffTifATAnPA of Forest 0£5cers -which has done niuch to 
daiify the position as regards forest grasing and the 
of -waste land. The Board have made some 
important recommendations hoth as to the better utiliza- 
tion of existing gramng areas and the possibility of con- 
verting at present -waste into nsefnl pastures. In 
this conneetiou it is my personal opinion that further 
research and experimental -woih on the grasses of In^a, 
»nH the possibility of acclimatizing usefnl esotic fodder 
grasses, are matters deserving of early .attention. India 
is not a pastoral country as judged hr the -nsual standards 
of temperate climates. Neverthdess -the improvement of 
the grazing lands, and an increase in thmr ext^t, might 
do mu(h to raise the general standard of the -worhing 
cattle of the coimtry. In most areas however the grazing 
must be supplemented by other foods and for the actual 
feeding of a -very large, percentage of our a-nimiiTg wa must 
depend on the stra-ws of cereal crops and on fodder crops. 
The time has come when there must be deliberate crop' 
planning for increased fodder crop production. 'WiQiout 
anticipating the disensdon on this subject, it may be said 
that, if the additional resources placed at tiie cultivators’ 
disposal by improved -varieties of staple crops and by 
improved irrigation facilities are -wisely used, there is 
scope for a much larger production of fodder crops, 
especially leguminous crops, in a -which would 

mean a gradual and steady rise in the efficieniw of the 
cultivator and his cattle. The proposal of the Board of 
Agriculture and Animal Husbandry that each Province 
diOTdd set up a graring and fodder committee linked up 
with a central sub-committee under the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Besearch will be submitted for your con- 
sideration as a practical -way of making a start and at the 
same time of arranging for an interchange of informa- 
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tion nnd cxporipncc. 1 cannot overstate my sense of the 
vital iinporlnnrc to India of this question of animal 
nnlrition, for I helievo if to he Irne to saj' that an 
r>»;f>ntinl step towards the better nourishment of man 
must be,4o improve the food supply of his animals. 

liOt me end as I began by atlirming my profound con- 
viction that we can make no greater contribution towards 
the welfare of the cultivator than by promoting tlie im- 
provement. of cattle throughout India. Let me also 
ns<iiirc you that .success in this endeavour is within our 
reach and competence, — ^technically, administratively and 
flnnncially, if we can Iinf come to a right policy and if we 
persist in our endeavours. Public opinion and the enthu- 
siasm of the agriculturiste arc with us in no uncertain 
measure. Let us devote, ourselves to this great purpose 
with high courage and unswen’ing devotion. I am con- 
fident that j'ou, by your labours in this Conference, will 
make a most material conrtibntion towards the advance- 
ment of Animal Husbandry in India. 


OPENING OP THE TNAUGDBAL MEETING OP THE 
CENTRAL ADVISORY BOARD OP HEALTH. 

In opening Die inniigiiral meeting of the Central Advisory 22nd Juno 
Bnnrcl of Health His Excellency the Viceroy made the following 
speech on Tuesday, the 22nd Juno 1937 ; — 

Ladies and. Qenilcmcn,—^t roe, on my own behalf 
and that of the Government of India, welcome you to 
this the first meeting of the Central Advisory Board of 
Heallh. I am particularly glad to observe that we 
have a lady member present, for the problems before you 
touch ' very .intimately the welfare of the home, and we 
may- be sure that the women of India are destined to take 
B ‘growing interest in their solution. 
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I think you will agree with me that the Board has- 
been bom at an auspicious moment. Everywhere in 
India I discern unmistakable signs of a growing 
consciousness of the value and significance of Public 
Health. Public Health as a science has emei^ed as a 
direct and inevitable consequence of the continued growth 
and extension of man’s knowledge about the functions 
and needs of his own body. Hi the beginning the art of 
medicine and the function of the physician were naturally 
directed towards the rdief and cure of dangerous and 
painful sickness. Later, as the nature of bodily dis- 
orders began to be understood, medical science turned its 
attention towards the early recognition of the signs of 
disease and its cure in the initial stages of its course. 
By that time the whole body of scientific knowledge, the 
result of observation and research by the sick-bed and 
in the laboratory, had reached a point at which Doctors 
could usefully ash themsdves quite a new question, 
namely ; 'Wig' should a person bom of reasonably healthy 
parents suffer any bodily ills, at any rate before old 
age brings about the decline of natural vigour f The 
position is of course compUeated by accidents such as 
infections and so forth ; but for my purpose today it is 
enough to say that the answer of medical science to that 
question has been that avoidable disease is due in very 
great part either to dirty surroundings iTinlmting dirty 
00 and dirty water (which conditions subject the 

^eq^ent and repeated 
attaefe by dwease), or else to insufficient food (in which 
include a diet which lacks substances essential to health), 
T over-strenuous conditions of life (of 

ill wntn^f A over-long working hours in an 

»a ot tend to 
weaken to the danger point the natural defences of the 
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f rtN.'.iiwiij! or f,ni*jd. mn hy any incniis 

;•? »l <■ J.rr,!:!! of i)i<> mdividuni rilireii hy nmeliorn* 
t: :» / { •}.<- ^vrs.-r.-j* *'nviri*iiiiifnt in which lie or 
rKr !iif, of r..tir.-<’ tin* niitritioiud eiiviroii- 

i-’.'-r:!, rj;;Kr“>'ijijr A*. v.vU ittipurtotii arc.'is in tlic fichi 
"f m.-'hsdiiur the education »f ndiiit.s in nil 

tln-ir ot»n mid their children's henlt-h. 
Th!.-* •!.(■ «*f ruidiV Ift-nlth emhrnees the qurslion 

* f lav-' nnd hyedaws mid their wise and zealous 

i5di:;in;'^fati'<:i ; ms*! cover-, u wry wide ranp* of .suhjccls> 
:}.•-< nhulf field of piihlie medical scn'ic&s and 
relief • ;;;i. r«ntr.<I of epiitemiV and ennimunicablc disease ; 
lit** nje.lie,'!} iri'<p>'etiiin of .sehools ; the seenring of healthy 
r-n«I»;:f.n'. in iHine«. mid faetories, maternity nnd child 
t’.etfnrc tv/irl; ; mid, in tirlimi areas in parlicnlnr, such 
•po n>, (he )irti\'ision of adequate housinp: nnd Mic 
previ-ntton of oviT-erowdiiif', the puhlic siipplj' of water, 
the purity of ff>nd<(ntrs ofiered for sale ; adequate street 
ele.-jfiinir, the disprivd of refuse, and drainage. 


Thi« reeiinl of some of the functions of Puhlic ncnlth 
is •.Iifiieieiif to remind us that in its fuller development 
it tiiipo>M.<< what is in the aggregate no inconsiderable call 
upon the jnililic purse. It is of course Une that the 
ahility of any eommiiiiity to command collective services 
«*f whatever sort must in groat degree be conditioned by 
the relation between the taxable capacity of such com- 
munity nnd its extent in terms of population. Never- 
theless, nnd if we are agreed that good health is the 
greatest of all earthly bl&ssings, it is surely true that it 
behoves all public bodies to satisfy themselves that a 
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due proportion of the means at their disposal is directed 
towards Public Health Services, and — above all — ^that the 
fullest possible value is secured to the public for every pie 
so spent. 

The valuable note on the organization of public health, 
which is in your hands stresses, and in my view rightly, 
stresses, the undoubted fact that if progress is to be 
achieved it is most necessary that Governments and Local 
Bodies should create suitable health organizations manned 
by adequate and fully trained personnel. The data 
supplied in 'that same note as to existing cadres will 
enable you to form your own opinions as to the sufficiency, 
or the reverse, of such organizations as at present 
exist. The question whether or not to expand those 
'organizations is a matter for the Gtevemments and Local 
Bodies concerned. An important service to be rendered > 
by the Central Advisory Board of Health will, as 1 
think you will agree, be to see to it that in the future 
decisions in this field are taken with full knowledge of 
the practical issues involved and of the benefits certain 
to accrue to the public from the adoption of appropriate 
standards. In this connection 1 may be allowed to affirm 
my personal view that the general position would be 
bettered in no small degree if the curriculum of our 
medical schools gave more weight than is at present tiie 
case to the preventive aspect of medicine, and also to the 
immense importance (since man is a gregarious and 
social creature) of the factor of environmental Iqrgienc 
in relation to the causation and cure of disease. 

In this connection 1 may mention that 1 have been 
concerned recently to make myself fuTniliar with the 
conditions of urban housing and sanitation. The 
standard reference on this question is, as you are well 
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nwnre, the Keport of the Whitley Commission on Labour. 
The chapters in that. Beport which deal with the question 
of housing in relation to industrial labour make extremely 
gloomy reading. That Commission reported more 
than six years ago. Being desirous of discovering what 
action may have followed the recommendations of the 
Whitley Report, I turned to the annual reports of the 
Public Health Commission and was a little surprised to 
lind, since the Report of 1930, no single mention of this 
must important matter. A very' heavy responsibility lies 
upon Governments in this matter and particularly upon 
Local Bodies. I greatly hope that the silence of the 
Public Health Commissioner in his Reports may not 
mean that throughout these six years there has in fact 
been no progress to report. I hope too that in future the 
Reports of the Public Health Commissioner and of 
Provincial Directors of Public Health will provide the 
public with adequate information on this question. It 
is high time that a sharper civic conscience should be 
engendered in matters of this kind, and that a determined 
move should be made to discharge what is recognised by 
all who have examined the position to be a debt long 
overdue. 

Wlicn I returned to India more than a year ago, 

I set myself to establish in the public mind the essential 
relationship bct^veen each of three orders of life : the 
life of the Plant ; the life of the Animal, and the life 
of the — or in other words the direct connection 

between agricultural progress, improved Animal 
Husbandry and human welfare nutritional and economic 
During the same period I have urged on every available 
occasion the completion of tiiat chain of research and 
propaganda bodies whose existence would coimote the 
recognition by Governments everywhere of the vital, the 
L65PSV r ' 
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overwlidiniiig importance to India of tho triniiy to ■which 
I have referred. How much still remains to he done, 
we are all hut too weU aware ; hut at least we may claim 
that this meeting today marks the completion of the 
preliminary phase, which is the setting up of 'the essential 
organizations and the estahlishment between them of 
due liaison at the appropriate points. How does the 
picture now appear t "We have agricultural, irrigation 
and veterinary research and propaganda whether at the 
Centre or in the Provinces in good shape, and a growing 
impulse towards the estahlishment in all Provinces of 
organization towards improved animal husbandry. We 
are facing up to the difScult problems of animal nutri- 
tion. We have a weU-demgned system of liaison between 
all these branches of science. We have at Coonoor an 
active research organization in Human Nutrition. During 
the past year we have seen establi^ed a Nutrition 
Advisory Committee, with the Public Health Commis- 
sioner as Chairman and Dr. Akroyd of Coonoor as its 
Secretary, and we have plaimed to create a litih between 
agricultural research and research in human nutrition by 
the provision of a trained nutritionist at the new Agri- 
cultural Scdiool at Delhi. In the same period and ■through 
the agency of the Nutrition Advisory Committee, there 
has been initiated at Coonoor the first 'three-months’ 
course in human nutrition designed to equip officers 
sdected by the Central and Local Gk>vemmen'ts with a 
view 'to ensuring ■that each Government might have at its 
disposal in its Public Health Department at least one 
officer with that special knowledge. Officers from seven 
Pro'vinces and one Indian State attended the co'urse. I 
greatly hope 'that Provinces not represen'ted at "the first 
course may find it possible to nominate each' an officer 
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t(i attend the next course which will bo held in the near 
Tuturc. 

From this brief description of the existing position 
>nn will sec that the basic structure is now complete. 
The propulsive power behind this many-sided organiza- 
tion must be the force of public opinion. That this force, 
expressed through the medium of democratic institutions, 
is destined to grow in power and extent, I have no 
donht ; and I make hold to atilrm my conviction that in 
the years to come it will be found that the contribution 
made by this comprehensive endeavour towards improving 
the lot of the people, both rieli and poor, will amply 
justify the means and labour expended upon it. 

Let me say a word in conclusion with regard to the 
internal arrangements and organization of this Board. 
In the first place, it is well to make clear that there can 
be nq question of your activities encroaching in any way 
whatever upon the jurisdiction of the Provinces in matters 
which have long lain within their unfettered control. 
Subject to that consideration, which must be paramount, 
it is — I think — ^true to say tliat on all hands there exists 
a growing conviction as to the immense value to every 
part of the country of a body such as this, whidi affords 
opportunities of mutual consultation and the interchange 
of views and experience between Province and Province 
and — like to think— between Province and States ; 
which insures that the Government of India diaU be in 
s^onpathetic touch with the Provinces ; and which in its 
capacity as an advisory body in organic union with the 
Central Government will be capable of bringing to a 
common denomination the varied opinions of Govern- 
ments throughout the sub-continent in matters pertaining 
to Public Health, as to which the Central Government may 
LSSPSV p2 
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fiTifl itsdf ccmcemed in the fidd of intematioiud con- 
sultation. Indeed, I think it is an occadon for mntnai 
coDgratnlation that every Province in Britidi India has 
seen fit to nominate its representative to this Board. 
AgaiTi^ I do not donht that -when its library and statistical 
branch is completdy organized, the Board teUI be fonnd 
to render invalnable service as a centre to which its 
constitnents may tnm for information of every sorl^ while 
the ever-growing mass of tedmical literatore in manjr' 
languages upon Public Health questions will, by its 
service, be made readily available to those who desire to 
make use of it. 


HIS EXCELUEyCY THE 'VICEEOT'S BBO.ADCAST 

hlESSAHE. 

Jose His Excellency the Viceroy’s Broadcast linage on the 
Indian constitational podtion on the 21st June 1937 : — 

I am issuing tomorrow a message to India. 
Tonight, I wish to say a word to each one of yon per- 
sonally tnth regard to that message, and to commend it to 
your sympathy and your condderation. 

The constitational podtion, and the doubts and un- 
certainties that etist in relation to that podtion in many 
parts of India and in different political parties, are 
familiar to you alL Having watched with anxious, 
friendly, and open-minded attention, the course of pnblie 
discussion upon these most important questions, and 
having observed the movements of public opinion as 
reflected in the utterances of pubfic men and in the com- 
ments of the press, I am strongly of opinion that the 
difficulties still remaining are due in great d^ree to mis- 
apprehensions, and that these diffcnlties are therefore 
susceptible, given goodwill on ail hands, of being resolved 
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and finally removed by a thorough and patient analysis 
of their nature. 

In my message, 1 hove sought to supply a com- 
jirchcnsivc and authorifativc exposition of the issues most 
iramediatcl}' in debaie, and mj'' hope is that I may thereby 
have assisted you in arriving at a right conclusion upon a 
matter of the gravest moment to each one of you, as well 
as to the future of your country'. 

In forming yoiu* opinion on these questions, I coxuuel 
you to take into review not only the technical and 
theoretical points at issue, but also the broad and general 
relationship of the whole body of reform incorporated 
in the new Constitution both to the underlying cirenm- 
stanccs at this time existing in Lidia, and to the course of 
political evolution in this country over the past eighteen 
years. In directing your attention to these considera- 
tions, I am concerned to secure that in exercising your 
judgment, 3'ou may give due weight to the extreme in- 
expediency of interrupting — even temporarily — at this 
critical juncture, the rhythm and momentum of con- 
tinuous and progressive political reform, unless upon 
proven and substantial grounds of overwhelming signi- 
ficance. 

Ten years ago, when — ^with the Agricultural Com- 
mission — ^I travelled the length and breadth of this great 
country, I was animated by a° intense desire to help the 
rural population, and to do what I might towards 
nifiTfiTig the Indian countryside a better place in which 
to live. But the general impressions that I formed in 
those two years were by no means limited to the subject 
of our enquiry. For, in my joumqyings, by observation 
nTitl by converse with men and women of many and 
varied opinions, I came to a new understanding of the 
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political problem witb vrluch we are confronted in India, 
and I began to comprehend something of what I may call 
the TTifl^wTi point of view, and of how the complex of 
affairs, with which I had grown familiar from the 
wnglft of onci living in Great Britain, is viewed by those 
to whom India is a bdoved mother ; the cradle of their 
race ; and the objecSt of their deepest affections and of 
their h^hest hopes. This experience had brought about, 
I may truthfully tdl you, a profound change in my own 
outlook and opinions, and when I found m 3 r 8 elf in the 
chair of the Joint Select Committee I was moved to hope 
it might he vouchsafed to me to make at least a con- 
tribution, however humble, towards the assuagement of 
those political difficulties whidi have disturbed the 
relationship beftween India and my own country, and 
which are due in the main to the development of political 
thought in this country and to a growing consciousness 
amongst Indians of the greatness of their country, and of 
the high destiny towards which, from her history and her 
place in the world, India is entitled to aspire. Patrio- 
tism ; love of liheity ; faith in the virtue of liberal 
institutions of govenunent : these are qualities of which 
every man and woman of my own race is proud, and 
which indeed are manifest in supreme degree by those 
other co mmunit ies overseas which have sprung from the 
loins of the Motherland. And so it has seemed to me 
that my countiyiuen should regard the growth in rTitiia 
of those same qualities and aspirations, not as a matter 
for anxiety or disquiet, but rather as an occasion for pride 
and as a call upon them for their understanding sympathy, 
^d their ready help ; and if, in the workings of an 
in^rutable Providence, it may be given to them to assist 
with fostering care towards the establishment, in a unified 
India, of those beneficent principles of representative and 
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you to bear iu mind two things. The first, that while I 
am truly anxious not to be more formal or technical than 
my task requires, it is very necessary that in dealing with 
this grave matter, I should use language of preeimon and 
that — evmi at the xdsk of imposing a heavy call upon 
your attention , — I diould not attempt to shorten too 
much or to oversimplify the various matters I propose 
to discuss. The second, that even though— for the 
reasons I have just mentioned, — my words may seem to 
yon a little formal, this does not m^ that my personal 
approach to these problems is in the least degree cold or 
unsympathetic. I recognise to the full that your hearts 
as well as your minds are deeply stirred hr these issues, 
and that a position such as that witti which I am dealing 
can never be completely compassed hy mere terms of law 
or of constitutional theory, because that position touches 
so closely those underlying springs of sentiment and 
emotion which — siace we are creature of flesh and blood 
— so profoundly move our minds and so largely shape our 
opinions. 

1 have refrained hitherto from making any public 
statement of any sort on the constitutional issues which 
have been raised by the refusal of the party which com- 
mands a majority of the votes in the legislatures to accept 
ofBce in certain Provinces. Sly decision to do so was 
deliberate. The Govemor-Gteneral, it is true, exercises 
under the Act a general control of the action taken by 
provincial Governors in their discretion or in their 
individual judgment, and he is bimsplf correspondingly 
subject to the general control of the Secretary of Stat& 
But given the scheme, the intention, and the construction 
of the new Constitution, matters such as those which have 
® been the subject of discussion in all Provinces in 
^ ch the majority party in the legislatures has detdined 
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to accept ofiSce arc eminently, in the first place, matters 
for discussion between tlie leaders of tiiat party in the 
Province concerned and the Governor of that Province. 

A point has now however been reached at which it 
nill I think be of advantage that, for the benefit of the 
man in the street and the ordinary elector, I should myself 
take up the threads of this discussion in the light of the 
statements which have been made in Parliamemt by the 
Secretary of State, and in individual Provinces by the 
Governors, and that I should state comprehenmvely, in 
the most formal and public manner open to me, my 
attitude, which is equally the attitude of the Secretary of 
State and of the Governor of every Province in India, on 
the constitutional issues which have, been brought to the 
fore in connection with this question of office acceptance. 
Before I proceed to discuss the situation in its constitu- 
tional aspect ; to restate formally the constitutional posi- 
tion as between Governors and their ministers ; and to 
place on record once again, at the dimax of this discussion, 
the spirit in which Governors, the Governor-General, and 
Bis Majes^’s Government, approach this matter, let me 
say brie% how great, in my judgment, has been the value 
of the discussions which have taken place on this matter 
in the last three months. Those discussions have been of 
the utmost significance. Their outcome is of importance 
to every parliamentary parly in this country, without 
exception. That genuine misapprehensions and mis- 
nnderstandings existed three months ago in certain 
'^quarters as to the rdation of Governors to their ministers, 
and as to the extent to which or the mannegr in which 
Governors would be likely to interfere with the day-by-day 
administration of a Province by the ministry in power, 
statements made by responsible parly leaders have made 
iPb .i.vi^»»n« pr pissr. I am glad to think that those mis- 
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apprehensions and those misunderstandings have nour in 
so substantial a degree been removed by the discussions 
n-hich have taken place in Parliament, in the pres^ and 
on public platforms. Those discussions have made it 
possible for those who felt doubts as to the object and the 
sebemp of the Act, and as to the position and the attitude 
of Grovernors in the new Constitution, to test in the 
utmost detail, and from every angle, the weakness or 
strength of various lines of argument, and to advance, 
with that object in view, hypotheses of the most varying 
character. And they. have given the Sepresentatives of 
His Majesty in this country, and His Majesty’s Grovem- 
ment at hoone, opportunities personally to dissipate mis- 
understandings, and to make clear in the most un- 
mistakable manner their conception of the nature of the 
duties which fall upon the Governors of Provinces ; of 
the spirit in which those Governors are espected by 
Parliament, and themselves propose, to discharge those 
duties ; of the relations in which Governors contemplate 
working with thw ministers ; and of Gie extent to which 
Governors stand themsdves entirely outside party, and 
to which they are at the di^osal of any ministry which 
is prepared to work the Constitation within the terms of 
the Government of India Act, 1935. 

The interval which has passed has been of value as 
giving an opportunity to His Majesty’s Gk)vernment, to 
Parliament, and to individual Governors, to clarify the 
position beyond any dadow of doubt. It has been of 
value, in my judgment, also in terms of the experience of 
the practical working of the new Constitution afforded 
since the 1st of April in every Province in India, whether 
the ministries in power in a Province commanded a 
majority in the l^idatnres or were themsdves supported 
only by a minorhy in those bodies. Three months ago a 
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j*ar!>% ivJ»i*Ii vonununilod in six Provinces 
f; in Ojo Irffislaturv. r»;lt llml, won wifh the 

jv.i»{" r: '‘f the nt.'ijfrity tit thf lo^lslnturo, it couhi not 
\^i'-'ly f.'V.'j.; nmlor fin* pMviMtnns of llic Act unless 
i; f-.--'!Viwi vrtitin »*-pn’itio from Governors. 

Thuv •lu-niK'-* t'.xpfrionci’ of the oiterntion of tlic Con- 
■•hori tit I nyrve (hat that period is, has con- 
f5;:'i\eSy ^hown from the praetioal point of view that, 
t.t'.y (Itnieulfies in n'jrnrd to the grant of such 

r.v.;;r.in*'‘'H apart, thiv.** av»nninecs arc not essential to the 
'laoiih and hnrtnonintis worhing of the CoiLstitution. In 
r\rry Pmviinv niinisters have been able to test by practical 
oxp<-rh’nee that the e4«<operntion and the n.ssi.stancc of the 
S'Tviees are at tlieir disjifwil, and that the.v con in their 
d'Mlingo in the tlnydiyMlny administration of the Pro* 
vinre, and in (heir rolntions with the Governors of their 
Provino's. rely on lln»su Governors to place at their dis- 
I'o-^^l in the fitllcst measure and with no .shade or sug- 
Co<-tinii of prejudice or personal feeling that tielp, 
synipatii.v, co-oi»era(ion and e.xpcricnce whieh the Gover- 
nors of individual Provincas have promised. Those three 
ntontlis have shown equally, and beyond question, that 
ib>‘ apprehensions which have been entertained— and I 
readily accept (he sincerity of those apprehensions even 
if 1 sec no foundation of fact for them — ^tbat Governors 
would seek occasions for interfering writh the policy of 
their ministers, or for the gratuitous and uncalled for 
exercise of the special responsibilitie;! imposed upon them 
1)3' the Act to impede or challenge ministers in the day- 
b 3 '-dn 3 ' administration of the Province, have no shadow of 
jiistiflcation. 

T have been intimately associated with the framing of 
the present Conslitntion. T am familiar with the dose 
concern sbojvn by Parliament, whether in the Joint Select 
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Committee or on the floor of both Houses to devise a 
s ft liPTOP Trhich -would confer real and substantial powers 
on popularly elected ministers, and which would enable 
those ministers to feel that they could with confidence 
frame and implement -with the co-operation of Governors 
anil of the Services a programme of legislation on broad 
liTiRR for the benefit of the Province the government of 
which was in thdr hands. The Act, and the Instrument 
of Instructions which must be read Tdth the Act, have 
been approved by Parliament. Taken together they 
represent the intention of Parliament and the instmction 
given by Parliament to Governors. Those documents 
make it dear be3rond any possibility of question that, 
under Pro-vincial Autonomy, in all matters fallitig within 
the ministerial • fidd, induding the position of the 
minorities, the servioeSi etc., the Go-vemor -wiU ordinarily 
be guided in the esercise of his powers by the advice of 
his ministers, and that those ministers -will be responsible 
nort to Parliament but to the provindal legidature. The 
only qualifications of this jmle are in respect of certain 
specific and dearly defined matters. The most im- 
portant of these are those known as -the spedal responsibili- 
ties, and of those spedal responsibilities again the most 
important are the prevention of any grave menace to the 
peace or tranquillity of the Province or any part of the 
Province, the saf^uarding of the legitimate interests of 
minorities, and the securing to the services and their 
dependants of any rights provided or preserved for them 
under the Act and the safeguarding of thdr legitimate 
interests. Of those special responsibilities none was 
lightly placed by Parliament, or incondderatdy, on the 
shoulders of the Governor. Everyone of them represents 
the response of Parliament to the demands of substantial 
and legitimate interests. There is no vestige of founds- 
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tifui for thr ns^vrlioii wliicli I hnw seen ndvnncccl that Ibc 
(lowrnor is entitled under the Act. at. his pleasure to 
intervene nt rnnd'''in in the administration of the Pro- 
vince. Those special re.s’ponsil)ililic.s arc, as I have said, 
rvstricied in M'opc to the narrowest limits possible. 
Kvoj» so. limited n.s the.v are, a th>vernor will at all times 
he cojicernod to 4vjrr.v hi.s tnini.stor.s with him j while in 
other rospects in Ihc field of their mini.slcrial responsibili- 
ties it is mandatory on a Governor to be guided by the 
advice of his minister.s even though for 'whatever reason 
l.e may not himself he wholly satisfied that that advice is 
in the eircumstanccs necessarily and decisively the right 
advice. The extent to which in practice, given goodwill 
on both aides and a desire to operate the new Constitution 
for the benefit of the Province ns a whole, difficulty may 
he anticipated from the existence of these special 
respoimibilities cannot be better exemplified than by the 
historj* of cverj* Province in Indio during the past three 
months. I think J am right in saying that no occasion 
has arisen on which there has been any conflict or difficulty 
in this area. 


I have made clear. I hope, the object at ^ich 
Parliament is aiming in the Act, the feet that it hM 
transferred the executive authority in the Province m 
practice to ministers, and that the extent ^ ® 

Governor, acting in his discretion or in his ™ 
judgment, has vested in him certain responabihtiM is 
I’estricted to the bare minimum judged to be ® ’ 

I have indicated further that in the ministen^ 
can be no interference by a Governor wrt^ mini , 
save in respect of matters with regard to which he is em- 
powered to exercise an individual judgment. 


I now turn to the question of what ta to happen if 
unfortunately a situation arises in which the Governor 
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UTifl his ministers do not see eye to ^e on a matter where 
he is required to exercise bis individual judgment. Such 
an issue may arise over a matter of comparatively minor 
importance, or over a matter which is of major importance, 
but on wbidi no responsible ministry, however little it 
might itsdf agree with the decision tsisen by the Gk>ver- 
uor would for a moment— or for more than a moment — 
contemplate ' resignation. I have already stated that 
ministers have the duty of ad'dsing the Governor over the 
whole range of the executive government within the 
ministerial field, including the area of the special respon- 
sibilities. For advice so given, whether on matters within 
or without the scope of the special responmbilities,- 
ministers are ansvrerable to the legislature. In all such 
matters in which he is not spedfically required to exercise 
his individual judgment, it is mandatory upon the 
Governor to accept the advice of his ministers. Within 
the limited area of his special responsibilities, a Gk>vemor 
is directly answerable to Parliament, whether he accepts 
or does not accept the advice of his ministers. But if the 
Governor is unable to accept the advice of his ministers, 
then the responsibility for his demsion is his and his 
alone. In that ev^t, ministers bear no responsibility 
for the decision and are mititled — ^if thqy so desire — 
publicly to state that they take no responsibility for that 
particular demmon, or even that they have advised the 
Governor in an opposite sense. 

But every Gtevemor will be concerned to have the 
support of his ministry, or to know that he is not lightly 
at variance, with his ministry when he acts without their 
support, or against their advice, in the discdiarge of a 
special responsibility. He will, as I see it (and the view 
I now proceed to express is the view of every Governor 
in India, and of the Secretary of State), in such cixcnm- 
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jj) t!;.' jtr.*. ptii Jhr tititiislry or the ininistcr 
?»Jly }« }• uf liK miult. JIi‘ will oxplfliii to him 

tJ.'- f*,v in }]i^ J)i>hriiii>nt iiuilco it rKsontinl for 

hs'tj ?«• n parsioular roiirv or to jkls'; n pnriiciiliir 

•-njrr 11*' 1)1.!, -ji wiili n miiid npi'ii to conviction to 

*?.<• «>» ch«' •»thi‘r .••iili* which nniy he ndvnnccd 

to inr.i. If I'.f rjrords nr;;nini*nts ns vnlid, he will 
‘.-..-•ijfy I::*. pn<p-v.:>] t« Miidi f‘Mi>nt ns limy he opproprintc. 
If ?.<’ rt-j.v.rdi thrjn. on tin* other hand, ns invalid, he will 
>!>• !<:•. lx t.'ikitn; n tinni decision, to convince 

tl." I'liit^tor. or the iiiinis-try, of the soundness of the 
for i^hicls he i*. unnhle to necepi his or their view. 
And jf in th<rj.<‘ ein'oiastiinees he still reninin.s unnhle to 
intlm-jo'.- jhi-ir vienK in the direction he desires, he will 
Inhe hi*, decision nml p-iss his order with the greatest 
|»<<r '>1101 re^rn't that he slioiihl hn\'e liecn unnhle to secure 
th« Mii>pori of his niinistry. nml hefon' passing it he will 
have e\hRii*.ted nil tiiefhods of ennvineing his ministt:}’' 
ihr.t (lint tlfi'isinn was the right one, given the obligation 
iniprr’-ed upon him hy the Act. 


So iniieh for the general Imsis on which, as I conceive 
If. n tiovernnr will handle flic situation which we have 
been discussing. Hut the spccini rc.spon.sihilitics, .strictly 
defined ns their nnihil is, include in their compass matters 
and deeision.s the importance of which inevitably must 
vnry greatly. I nsk nt once — is the same attitude to be 
adopted in every case, whether its importance is great or 
.small f Is the mini.sti:j' to regard its position as alTected 
in an equal degree hy any and every decision of tlie 
fJovemor contrary to its advice, irrespective of the 
magnitude or the intrinsic importance of that decision f 
Tn n case in which the Governor in the exercise of his 
speeini rosponsihilitics and after exhansting the method 
of approach to his ministry which I have indicated, finds 
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Tiimeoif obliged to pajs an order with w^hicb his Govern- 
ment did not agree, should the Government resign, or 
Shull it carry on its work after indicating pnblidy, or 
privately, or pnblidy and privatdy, its attitude in the 
matter whidi has formed the subject of the order f Or 
shall the Governor be required to dismiss it ! 

These are aU points of practical importance. ' Thay 
have attracted great attention lately in all political 
parties, for a pronouncement on such an issue must be of 
direct concern to every party in every Province in India. 
I judge in particular from the statements made by persons 
of eminence in or in contact with the majority parly in 
sis Provinces that on the answer to them lai^dy depends 
the final removal of any hedtations which may be euter- 
tatned in that party as to the method in which the new 
Constitution is to be operated and the extent to which 
provindal ministers can rdy on fair treatmenit and a 
minimum of interference by a Governor in those matters 
which under the Act fall within their field. The answer 
to these questions is of importance to every political party 
in this country to which it falls to work the Constitution, 
and to take advantage of the powers and responsibilities 
which have been transferred bv ihe Government of ftidia 
Act to popularly elected ministers. It will be well there- 
fore. given the importance of this issue, that I should 
make plain beyond any question, and spealdng with. the 
fullest authority, my own position in regard to it, which 
is the position of the Secretary of State of the 

Governors of ftie Provinces. 

Let me say in the first place that it is essential in 
this matter to preserve a just sense of proportion. I 
welcome for this reason the helpful sngigestion recently 
made Mr. Gandhi that it is only when the issue between 
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n Governor and his ministers constitutes a serious dis- 
ngreemont that any question of the severing of their 
partnership need arise. “ Serious disagreement ” is a 
plirasc wliich it is possible to define and to interpret in 
various u'ays. But the general sense is dear enough to 
anyone with any political or administrative experience. 
The matter involved must be of really major importance. 
It must, 1 would myself, saj', be of such a character that 
a ministry would feel that thdr credit and their position 
were hopelessly compromised by a particular action taken 
against their advice by a Governor in the discharge of his 
responsibilities under the Act despite the fact that 
ministers had no direct or indire,ct responsibility for that 
action, and that a Governor had taken the utmost pains to 
satisfy his ministry that he had no choice in the discharge 
of his responsibilities but to take the action in question. 

1 readily agree that where, on such an issue arising, and 
where the Governor and his ministers have both approadied 
the matter, as I am confident that they would, with open 
minds and with a full sense of responsibility— the Gover- 
nor, in so far as his special responsibilities are concerned, 
to Parliament, the ministry to the provincial legislatore, 
— ^no agreement could be reached, then the ministry must 
either resign or be dismissed. As between resignation 
and dismissal, normal constitutional practice leans very 
heavily indeed to the side of resignation. Besignation is 
more consistent with the self-respect of a ministry, and 
is an effective public indication of the attitude of ministers 
towards the action of a Governor. Resignation equally is 
an act taken spontaneously ly a ministry. Dismissal, 
more unusual ly far in constitutional practice, might 
seem to carry with it some suggestion of inferiority, a 
suggestion which we are concerned at any cost to 
diminate from the new constitutional mrangements. I 
L55FSV e 
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ought perhaps to add that the suggestion that the Governor 
jsiinTilfl in certain circumstances dmnand the resignation of 
his ministers is not the solution provided by the Act and 
so that it nil! not he possible for Governors to accept it. 
Both resignation and dismissal are possible, the former at 
the option of the ministers and the latter at the option of 
the Gtovemors. But the Act does not contemplate that 
the Governor’s option should be used to force the 
ministers’ option and thus to shift the responsibility from ' 

111111 self. 

1 have deliberatdy dealt \ri.th the extreme case, of a 
conflict involving resignation or dismissal, for it is the 
extreme case on irhich attention has been rivetted. But 
the extreme case is in my judgment most unlikdy in 
ordinary drcumstance^ to arise, and it would be unwise 
of us to allow a contingency, by no means probable, given 
normal working and the friendly and understanding 
relations which we can without undue optimism anticipate 
between a Governor and his ministers, to assnnie a domi- 
natii^ importance in our ^es. * In the ordinary way such 
differences as may arise between a Governor anil his 
ministers will admit, with goodwill on both sides, of being 
resolved in the ordinary course of administration by 
agreement between the two parties, without any question 
of issues so major as resignation or dismissal coming to 
the fore. I have already indicated the method by wbidi 
I anticipate that Grovemors will deal with a situation in 
which such a diSeteuce of opinion exists. I fed no doubt 
whatever myself that, on that basis, deadlocks need not 
be anticipated, in view of the anxiety of all Governors — 
to which I can myself testify — not merdy not to provoke 
conflicts with their ministers, to whatever party their 
ministers may bdong, but to leave notlung undone to 
a'void or to resolve such conflicts. 
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I have been the more concerned to set out in some 
(Iclail the position as I see it, in that it is essential that 
those interests, or communities, or arca^ to which the Act 
extends the nssurance of the special responsibilities, should 
not, for a moment, thinlc, or have the least ground for 
thinking, that any question will arise of sacrificing their 
interests for political reasons. So far as the individual 
Governors arc concerned I ean reassure them on that 
point w'ith the utmost confidence and the fullest authority. 
So far as political parties go, experience in those Provinces 
W'hich arc at present governed by ministries supported 
by a majority in the legislature is decisively encouraging. 
As regards the remaining Provinces, the statements of 
rc.sponsiblc leaders of the majority party have emphasized 
ho^r short-aigh’ted anj' attaclc on those interests would be 
from the point of view* of that parfy itself and how im- 
probable it is. What I am concerned to make dear is 
that without any threat to those interests, or any sacrifice 
of them, a Governor and his ministerB can, in my judg- 
mcnlv hope, mthiu the provisions of the Act, to operate 
tnc Constitution in the normal manner which the Act 
envisages, and to avoid, save in circumstances which I 
find it not easy to contemplate, fundamental differences of 
opinion such as to endanger the relation between the 
Governor and his ministry in that very limited area in 
which certain special obligations and responsibilities are 
imposed upon a Governor. 

Let me revk(w what I have said. The position is as 
follows : — 

The executive authority of a Province runs in the 
Tinniw of the Qovemor : but in the ministerial field the 
Governor, subject to the qualifications already mentioned, 
is bound to exercise that executve authoiily on the advice 
of his miniders. There are certain strictly limited and 

qS 
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clearly areas in \rhicli, while here as elsewhere 

primary repponsdbility rests with minister, the Governor 
remains nltimatdy responsible to Parliament. Over the 
whole of the remidnder of the fidd ministers are solely 
responsible, and they are answerable only to the pro- 
vincial legislature. In the discharge of the Governor's 
special responsibilities it is open to the Governor, and it 
is indeed incumbent npon him, to act otherwise than on 
the advice of his ministers if he considers that the action 
th^ propose will prejudice the minorities or areas or 
other interests affected. The decision in such cases will 
rest with the Governor ; and he will he responsible to 
Parliament for taking it. But the scope of such potential 
interference is strictly defined — and there is no founda- 
tion for any suggestion that a Governor is free, or is 
entitled, or would have the power, to interfere with * the 
day-to-day administration of a Province outside the 
limited range of the responsibilities specially confined to 
him. Before taking a decision against the advice of his 
ministers even within that limited range a Governor will 
spare no pains to make clear to his ministers the reasons 
which have weighed with him in thi-nlring both that the 
decision is one which it is incumbent on hitw to take, and 
That it is the right one. He will put them in possession 
of lus mind. He will listen to the arguments they address 
to him. He will rea^ his decision with full understand- 
ing of those arguments and with a mind open to convic- 
tion. In such circumstances, given the goodwill which 
we can I trust postulate on both sides, and for which I can 
on behalf of His Majesty's Govenunent answer so far as 
Governors are concern^ conflicts need not in a normal 
situation be anticipated. On the matter of degree a con- 
vention which would require the automatic disanisaal or 
resignation of a ministry whenever there is any difference 
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of opinioxi, liowever tmunpo(rta]it^ would show a lack of 
proportion, and I need not now emphasize the objee&om 
to any such convention. For it goes without saying that 
cases of quite nunor importence may arise within the 
area under discussion ; and it goes without saying equally 
that government, and the position of miuisten^ would be 
impossible if on eatdi such occasion a Governor were 
required by a binding convention to dismiss his ministeii^ 
or the ministers felt it incumbent on them to resign. The 
interruption to administration and the loss of credit to 
ministers would be intolerable. AH the more so since 
ministers would feel compelled to resign on account of a 
decision for which they were not in any way re^ondble 
and on which they would be at liber^ to indicate publicly 
that they differed from the Governor who had, in the dis- 
charge of his own responsibilities, chosen to take a parti- 
cular course. Tt is not by rigid conventions of tliis 
nature, but by give and take, by the elasticity which is 
the governing factor of any successful democratie Consti- 
tution, that constitutional advance is shown by the ex- 
perience of history to proceed. 

Where on the other hand a realty major issue is 
involved and ministers, even though th^ are not 
responsible for the final decision taken by a Governor, 
and can without any constitutional impropriety make that 
dear, fed that such action has raised issues of such .1 
character, and affected their position as a parliamentai?' 
party, in such a way that they can no longer, without 
TtiiaiiTniftr s faTiiling in the countzy, assodate themselvp.s 
with the Gk>vemor in the work of administration, then it 
is open to ministeis to resign. Or, if they do not resign 
and the Governor feds that his partnership with them 
cannot with profit to the public continue, it is open to a 
Governor, and indeed incumbent on him to dismiss tbeio. 
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But the object of Governors, and, I feel confident, the 
object of the ministers, will at all times be to avoid such 
a state of things aiisiti^. The mere fact that the Gov- 
ernment of India Act covers contingencies such as the 
dismissal of ministers, the breakdown of the Constitution, 
or the like, is not for one moment to be taken as involving 
an assumption that the framers of the Act, those con- 
cerned with its administration, or anyone, indeed, who 
is concerned for the constitutional progress and develop- 
ment of this great country, wishes to see those contin- 
gencies turned into realities. The design of Parliament, 
and the object of those of us who are the servants of the 
Crown in India and to whom it falls to work the pro- 
vimons of the Act, must- be and is to ensure the utmost 
degree practicable of harmonious co-operation with the 
elected representatives of the people for the betterment 
and improvement of each individual Province, and of 
India as a whole ; and to avoid, in every way consistent 
witii the special responsibilities for minorities and the 
like which the Act imposes, any such dash of -opinion as 
would be calculated xmnecessarily to break down the 
machine of government, or to result in a severance of that 
fruitful partnership between the Governor and his 
ministers which is the basis of the Act, and the ideal the 
achievement of which ttie Secretary of State, the 
Governor-General, and the provincial Governors are all 
equally concerned to secure. 

Before I take leave of you I feel that you would wish 
me. setting aside all technicalities, to speak to you for a 
moment or two as one who has had a good deal of parlia- 
mentary experience and some share in the shaping of the 
new Constitution. Some of you. I know, hold, and hold 
strongly, that the plan of reform does not go sufRciently 
far in the direction of complete self-government. I do 
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Ho( question the sincerity trith winch that view is held. 
Hut I oin certain that everj' responsible person, in deciding 
his position on this vital matter, does so with a genuine 
anxiety in the besil interests of India to take a balanced 
view, and to‘ reach a right decision as to what may best 
be done, in the conditions of this time, to serve those 
interests. Le't me at once assure you that in my best 
judgment, and given goodwill on all sides, this Constitu- 
tion will work and that in experience it will be found to 
work well. It stands now as the law of the land. It 
stands, too, — and despite all the criticism that has been 
levelled against it — as the only complete and homogeneous 
scheme of poUtical reform now before the country. 1 
am convinced that the shortest road to that ftiUer politieal 
life which many of you so greatly desire is to accept this 
Constitution and to work it for all it is worth. Of their 
nature, politics are ever dynamic, and to imagine that 
their expression in terms of a written Constitution can 
render them ^atic would be utterly to disr^ard the 
lessons of history and indeed the dictates of common- 
sense. 

A gain, it is my firm conviction that this Constitution 
will be found to offer immense opportunities for beneficent 
public service. And in this connection, I may venture a 
word upon a matter very close to my heart. It is my 
conviction that in the full working and development of 
this Constitution lies the best hope for that general and 
lasting amelioration in the condition of the rural popula- 
tion and of the humbler sections of society which all of us 
so ardently desira. 

The discussions and debates of the last two months 
have, I think, placed before you every argument and point 
of view that bear upon this issue. The choice, a ehoioe 
frat^ht wth so ;n]afih of profound significance fbr the 
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future of India, most shortly be made. I hope \rith all 
my heart that all, whether leaders or their followers, may 
fin d it their duty to choose the way of constructive effort. 
"Whatever emerges, you may count upon me, in face even 
of bitter disappointment, to strive untiringly towards the 
fniT iiTifl final estahliriunent in India of the principles of 
parliamentry Government. But if what 1 should regard 
as a deplorable outcome should emerge from the present 
rituation and if parliamentary and responsible Govern* 
ment should as a consequence be suspended in a number 
of Provinces, it might, however much we might all of us 
regret it, be beyond the power of any of us rapidly to 
reverse the circumstances that must then supervene. In 
that event, invaluable time will be lost, and I greatly fear, 
no little hurt inflicted upon the cause of progresrive 
reform. But I do not briieve that these sad things will 
come to pass, for I have faith in you and in the destiny of 
India. The way we tread may seem dark and sometimes 
difficult. The star that guides our course may seem 
sometimes to flicker and almost to fail- Yet faith and 
courage are mighty forces. Let us summon them to our 
aid in this difficult hour, and together move steadily 
forward towards the fulfilment of our hopes. 


BISHOP COTTON SCHOOL. 

Bis BsceUeney the Yiceroy made the foUorring speech at 
the Prize'giving Ceremony of Bishop Cotton Sdiool on the 
4th September 1937 : — 

You will perhaps remember, those of you who were 
present this time last year, that I said a few words to you 
about Truth, and about the great importance of cul- 
tivating the habit of truth. I spoke to you of the power 
and mfluenee for good that comes to. those who hold to 
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truth, niid I told 3 'ou that in your search after truth you 
must expert to meet mill many difllcultics, many set- 
i»;*chs and not a few dLsappointments, but that you were 
in»i to If dis{Mritc<l. hut wore to remember that none of 
tf> ill thi.s world can hojie to attain to iicrfcction in any* 
thiiiir. 

t wonder if, w*hcn those of as who arc grown up and 
who imh-ed are rapidly graduating for the honourable 
desiunntion of ' old gentleman * come down to the school 
to tall; to you. it ever occurs to you to ash yourselves what 
it fork like to be the speaker f Do you — ^for example — 
think of us eldcrl.v folk as faas'ing forgotten w'hat it was 
like to be your age " ‘Well, don’t you belici'c that. I 
can remember my first day at school ns though it was 
yestenlny — my mother leading me at the turnstile gate, 
and the anxiety and loneliness of the first night in the big 
dormitory. I can recall, I think, all the outstanding 
incidents of my .school experiences with the same clearness 
that .vou remember the doings of last term at Bishop 
Cotton. Perhaps, 40 years ago, our ideas were a little 
ditrerent from yours. No one had even heard of an 
acroiilnne, and I was pretty far up the school at Eton 
before I saw my first motor car. Ton begin to realise 
now, don’t you, what on ancient fdlow I am. But I 
don’t think our hopes and fears and pleasures and diffi- 
culties were at all dilTcrcnt from your own. So you see, 
we have vciy much in common, you and I ; and as I look 
at you sitting in this room, and as in my mind’s eye I see 
that other boy, which was I, it comes to me very plainly 
that there isn’t a halfpenny of dilferenee between us. 
Now’ that makes a good start for a chat together, doesn’t 
it 7 But remember that now it’s you who are the old 
gentleman standing on this platform, while the boy ■ 
.Htling in your chair is the youthful I. And I am 
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vrondering to myself what on earth yon are going to say 
nest. I am hoping in a far away sort of fashion that yon 
are’nt going to give ns a pie-jaw. Last year yon handed 
me out something uncommon like one and I am full of 
gloomy apprehensions. hUnd you, 1 don’t really care 
t\vo hoots what you say, because I know that though you 
may do your worst, I shall get my tea, and a good one, at 
five o’clock. But as I’ve got to sit here, couldn’t you 
say something that wiU hdp me, you who must have been 
through a good spot of bother in your time, what with 
one thing and another. 

Wdl, if I occupy your place much longer, you will 
find me eating your tea, a thing past a joke, you’ll agree. 
So let’s change places again, and let me try and say a 
hdpful word or two, and I promise you they will be few. 

"When, last year, I told you of the difficully of 
holding to truth, I was thinking not of your difficulties 
about which you alone know, but of my own. And tiie 
first point I want you to get hold of is that things like 
that don’t get easier as one grows old. Sometimes they 
grow harder. If we are going to be worth our salt, we 
must try and improve. Nothing that lives stands still. 
It either waxes or it wanes. And we ourselves either 
move progressively towards such fulfilment as we are 
capable of, or we suffer the tide to turn, and move back- 
wards towards failure and towards the betrayal of our 
true selves. And here is what you at your age had better 
grasp : That you have no time to waste, and that the 
effort to improve will grow harder and not easier, the 
older you grow. Don’t be afraid to fiy the fiag of your 
ambitions and of your ideals at the very top of the mast. 
Your performance will not (fiimb as high as your ideal. 
But if you try to hide the gap between what you would 
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to l>p flitd whnt you nre, by lowering 3 *our ideals just 
a little bit, \'ou tafee it from me that j’our performance too 
will come »lown with n rtin, niul the gap between aim and 
Jiohicvcmrnt become whler than ever. 

.Mind yoti. wo old gentlemen can't do very much for 
you, tiy ns wo may. The reason is that no amount of 
nd%*ico can take the place of experience. That I sec more 
f'lainiy every day I live. But at lca.st we can help you 
to interpret and to make the best of e.xpcricnce. I 
think too that we can sometimes help you to learn from 
the fir.*-! lo.ss-nn that c.vpericnce gives j'ou instead of having 
to .sudfer a long scries of nimfortuncs before you take the 
hint. 

1 hope you will think it w*orih while to try hard at all 
the thing.>' you do, tvhether work or pla^', and to be of those 
who dll ns much as they can, instead of doing so little as 
they need. YoJi Avill get far more fun out of life if you 
live it in that sjiirit and you trill be of much greater help 
!i» your fellow men and to your country. 


Ills BXCKLLENCY THE VICEROY'S ADDRESS TO THE 
COJIBINED LEGISLATURES. 


IBs Excellency the Viceroy made the foUowiog speech whenisth Sep 
a(ldrc.e.sing the Jlemljcrs of both Houses of the Indian Legiida- 


tare on the 13lh September 1937 : — 

Gentlemen, --it is a great pleasure to me to see you 
today and again to extend my greetings to you and to 
the distinguished Presidents of the Council of State and 
of the Legislative Aseembly. The year which has passed 
since I last addressed the combined Legislature has been 
marked by many developments, political and oth^, of 
jgrept ,sigiii(icaiij’.{j, and of great importance to India as a 
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-whole. Of these developments by far the most important 
is the great constitutional change which took place in the 
xdation of the Centre to the Provinces and in the position 
of those Fro-vinces on the 1st of April with the introduc- 
tion of Provincial Autonomy. 

Let me touch briefly on certain questions of imme- 
diate importance or interest to the Central Legislature. 

The problem of middle class nnemployment, is in 
present constitutional conditions, one primarily for Provin- 
cial Grovemments. My Gh)'vemment has however been in 
dose contact -with the various Provindal Governments -inth 
a -view to folio-wing up the su^estions made by the Sapru 
Committee, induding the obtaining of statistics of un- 
employment, the maintenance of employment records, 
the subsidising of medical practitioners in rural areas, 
the pro-vision of facilities for secretarial training at the 
IJniversity stage, and the arrangements for recruitment 
to certain governmental, services and posts. Any assist- 
ance which my Government can properly lend to the 
solution of this most important problem -will most readily 
be given. 

In the fidd of rural devdopment, there have, mnce I 
last addressed you, been developments of much importance. 
Peports of great -value have been received from Sir John 
Russell and Dr. Wright, and -will shortly be publidied. 
The Jute Committee established last year has hdd two 
meetings ; a number of sdiemes have already been taken 
up ; and -with the establishment by nerf year of a Jute 
Tedmological Institute and of a Jute Research Station at 
Dacca, the work -will be in fuR progress both on the 
agricnltural and on the tedmological sides. The Imperial 
Institute of Sugar Technology started its operations In 
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of mu] 1 mii conndont that it can be 

ndird tiiion In prmluco nviullj: of ivni and iiuincdiatc value, 
in tin* .sphiTc* of ninr):oliti{r, n W’licnt Heport lias already 
br*t*n j»»WI'«h«*d and a Cold 8fon»{ic Survey' Report will be 
pnM{<h<*d in lh<* very near future. 1 would like to take 
llip oj>j>nrt unity t«i refer to the valuable contribution to 
ntnrl.’eiinp iinproveiuent made by the Central Legislaiure 
by the Aprieulttiral Produce Grading and Marketing Act 
wldob was passed in iM’bruary of this year. Steps have 
l»et*n taken to arrange f»»r an enf|uiry into the passibilitics 
of extending cinchona eullivation in this country with the 
object of tiieoling from our own re,sourccs the very large 
dentnnds with wbieb we are annually confronted for 


quinine. 

The re.sHlts of the api>cal which I made last year for 
doiinfions for the purchase of bulls have been most 
encouraging, and it i.s a .source of keen personal satisfaction 
to me that so groat an iiitcrc.st in this all-important question 
should have been iiu»nifc.stcd throughout India. et me 
add with what sati.sfaction I have also learnt of ttie 
rasponse to the appeal which I made at an earlier stage for 
co-operation in the eradication of the cruel and wasteful 
practice known ns Phooha. I am glad to be able to 
announce that my Government, with a view to provi^ 
an added stimulus to the interest wbieli has mw be 

evinced in improving cattle-breeding, ^ 

sum of Rs. 25,000 towards the cost of a Cattle SJ^ow wh A 
will be held in Delhi in February next in connwtion wit 
the Annual Horse Show held under the auspices of th 
National Horse-Breeding Soeie^- 

Since I rctnmed to Indio in April “' Jf JT’ J 
hare been nt pains to make laysd ^ ..a. 

■pbsitiori in regard to arehmologieat resoareb. aod tie 
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preservation of ancient monuments in this country. The 
question is at present under review of how best to further 
these important objects within the inevitably limited funds 
available. The monuments of antiquity, eloquent 
witnesses to the historical and cultural achievements of 
this great country, constitute a heritage of incalculable 
value and significance which it must be our privilege to 
guard and to hand down to posterity. 

I have already announced my decision to extend the 
period of the life of the present Legi^tive Assembly. 
This is an appropriate occasion on which to intimate that 
the date to which I contemplate its extmision is the 1st of 
October 1938. 

The disturbances in Waziristan have been a source of 
much anxiety to my Government during the last few 
months, and they have resulted in heavy expenditure. I 
am glad to say that there are now distinct signs of a 
settlement, and of the acceptance by the tribes of the very 
moderate terms which have been imposed upon them. And 
it is my earnest hope that, thanks to the operations of the 
last few months, the foundation has been laid, of a greater 
measure of stability in this difficult aTiH disturbed area. 

In consultation with the Commander-in-Chief, I have 
been giving the closest consideration to the question of 
Army organisation and the re-equipment of the Army in 
India so as to maintain its effideney at the highest 
possible pitch having regard to recent devdopments dse- 
where in the matter of mechanisation, and the like. The 
expenditure involved is inevitably considerabla I have 
caused representations to be made in the matter to His 
Majesty’s Government for assistance in carrying out the 
reorganisation owing to the very heavy cost involved, 
and it is my hope that we shall receive a favourable reply. 
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1’hi* vjiliinhlo rocoiiimcndutions iimdc by llic Wedg- 
tt'Pi>d ('oiitndttc'o ate. ak you arc fluvirc, under examination. 

I linve ivafcliod with close attention the railway returns 
duriitir the la^^t year, for there is no surer barometer of 
tin* prosin-rify of a coiinti^j*. Nothing, I am glad to say, 
could have been more encouraging than those returns up 
to the present date. The revised estimates submitted to 
the I.cgislnturc in February for the 3 *onr 1936>37 antici- 
pated a surplus after meeting all obligations of 15 lakhs. 
The tinal tignres show in fact n surplus of about 120 lakhs, 
and, thanks to n siihstnnlinl decrease in working expenses, 
the year l!)3fi<37 slant's n net betterment of over ti\'e crores. 

J am not 'without hojte, dangerous as it is to speculate in 
n matter of this nature, that that figure will be main- 
tained. and indeed materially enhanced, during the 
current year, for the approximate earnings up to the end 
of j\ugu.sf arc some 2.75 crores better than over the same 
period of the previous year. 

I cannot pass ftvm this subject without a reference 
to the disaster which occurred at Dihta in July. We all 
know how hca^’ 5 ' was the loss of life and how long the 
list of casualties in that disaster. I am glad to think 
that this .shocking accident should be so wholly exceptional 
in character ; and that during the five years ending 
lifarch 1936 the average number of persons killed in . 
India per annum in collisions or derailments of trains 
should have been no more tlian 11, a figure of great 
significance when it is remembered that during each 
year 525 million passengers are carried, and 125 million 
train miles run. 

My personal concern for the improvement of condi- 
tidhs in the rural areas has always been dose and imme- 
diate ; but I would not have you think that because of 
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fJiat I am in any vray indifferent to the claims of 
industry or in any vray oblivions of the vital importance 
to the future of this country of lending all aid that 
properly can he lent to the development of industries. 
Here again the matters involved are now in a very con- 
siderable degree matters for Provincial Governments ; 
but I have taken pains to ensure that all such action 
shall he taken as can appropriately be taken by the 
Central -Government for the encouragement and the 
development of industries. In. particular I would refer 
to the work of the Industrial Besearch Organisation. 
That organisation is now in its third year. It has, I am 
satisfied, proved its utility b^ond any question, and my . 
Government will in due course recommend to you that 
it should he placed on a permanent footing from the 
beginning of the next financial year. Another aspect of 
this matter which is of substantial importance, but 
which equally must depend to a very lai^e extent, if not 
entirely, on provincial co-operation, is the question of 
industrial surveys. That question was considered both 
by the last Industries Conference and by the Hidustrial 
Research Council at their meeting in July, and it is being 
actively pursued. I need not stress the direct rdation of 
investigations roch as these, and of the development of 
industry as a whole, to the problem of middle-class un- 
employment. The next Industries Conference which will 
be held at Lahore in December will be a^ed to consider 
the question of training and assisting young men to start 
and conduct small industrial enterprises. 

T referred m my speech last year to the petition 
and the diflScnlti&s of Indians overseas. No one is more 
ronsnous than I am of the keen interest with which this 
question is watched by Indian public opinion, or of the 
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olcvcp. nttontion which hns nhvnyR been paid to it by the 
Indinn Lc^is'lnfurc. The post yenr hns not been free 
from questions of considerable difllcuHy and complexity. 
Those questions arc by no menus yet in all cases finally 
resolved, but in any area in which they arise, the Gov- 
ernment of India are in the closest touch with the situa- 
tion. The most important of these questions, and tlic' 
only one to which I propose to refer today, is that of 
Zanzibar. In the case of Zanzibar I will only say that 
in my judgment the scheme now proposed, while I am 
well aware that in certain respects it has fallen short 
of the expectations and of the demands of Indians in 
Zanzibar, holds out very definite possibilities and very 
definite advantages ; and I n-ould make an appeal to 
lhasc concerned that it should be given a fair trial. It 
is my mvn belief and ray earnest trust that with the 
co-operation of the Zanzibar Indians it should prove of 
definite benefit to those concerned. 

When I last addressed you, India stood upon the 
verge of constitutional changes tlie profound significance 
of which it is not possible to overstate. I ventured then 
to say to you that we could hardly hope to compass the 
developments at that time imminent without some diffi- 
culty and some degree of anxiety. Since the inaugur^ 
tion of Provincial Autonomy on the 1st of April of this 
year, the course of political events has varied between 
Province and Province, a tendency which we may be 
sura is destined— -having regard to the differing conditions 
obtaining in the various Provinces— to become more 
marked as time goes on. 

To one feature of the elections, common to ev^ 
Province, I feel I must refer. The smoothness with whieh 
LBBPSV * 
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arrangemeiits were carried out for polling nearly 35 
minimi people, over vast tracts of country, and in areas 
in which frequently communications were difficult to a 
degree, left nothing to be desired ; and the first evidence 
of the solid interest of that immense electorate in the 
political problems confronting the new India, of its 
flisftipliTie and its self-restraint, was given by* the 
orderty manner in which the process of polling was 
effected. Nothing could have been a greater tribute to 
the dectorate and to those responsible for the organisa- 
tion of the elections. 

Speahing now within sis months of the launching 
of this great esqieriment, it would plainly be premature 
to attempt any detailed appraisement of the working of 
the scheme of reform. Indeed, when it is remembered 
that we are witnesdng changes which include the 
enfranchisement for the first time of very large sections 
of the community, we may he sure that the full political 
consequences of these changes will not be discernible for 
many years to come. Meantime it is enough to claim 
that together we have overcome at least the most serious 
of the difficulties that have so far confrontejd us. By 
the early days of August there were established in office 
in every Province of India Ministries enjoying the 
support of a majority of their respective Legislatures. 
The decision which has brought about this happy position 
does high credit to all concerned. One of the great 
turmng points of our political history has been success- 
fully negotiated, and we face now a future that in my 
judgment is full of promise. I have entire confidence 
that Ministers in every Province will find in the Public 
Services a body of men willing and ansious to support 
their political chiefe by every proper means in thdr 
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7i.'- tstr iu*u* «■<■! upon their own courses, 

, ■ !?■«• ••r.!'!-.*. ti' which Ihu* I.c/;i^h^tur^• nud the Central 
»J i.re t-.>nc'Tncd with their nffnins is very 

j-r l«y the t'*ri«K of the Constitution 

A*-'. i’>ut St v.i!l not. J tliinh. he held innpps'uprinfc 
v.a;!,. ] asm e.inlideni. the wjude-hearted support 
i.U *1.0' <• V. ho ore pre’-eiif itulny — I shnuid .send to tlio.se 
l'r---vinei:..l t,t.,v>'riiti]ents n ine>sa};e of curdiid (tood-will 
..t.d of »<ne»Jsn.!V'tJS*iii in eoiifnmtinjr Use ninny problems 
t!t:>t lie before them. 

1 turn n>m to the iiesct ami (innl stage in the 
f’fUi'-iiinlioind Ih'form.s the introdiiclion of the Pedorn- 
tion of Iiidi;». Since Inst I nddrcfwwl j’oii, my represen- 
tiitivf's hnvc toured the States and held distiu-ssions with 
th" Ilulinj* J*riiice,s and their Ministers ; and replies from 
almost every State to my letter of cncpiiry of In-st August 
have b«‘cn rcceivetl, c.vpre.ssiiip their wews on the 
matters eoimecleil with Pederalion in which they arc 
]Hirlicularly interested. The work of collating and 
analysing llie.se voluminous replies is nearing completion, 
and after decisions hnvc been taken on llie many difficult 
L55P8V 
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and complicated questions of policr arising therefrom, a 
process now &r advanced, it will be possible to enter on 
the phase' of the programme, namejiy, that of 

pl^iMTig the complete and final picture before the Suling 
Princes and then formal!;’ addressing them in regard to 
thdr accesdon. 

I am wdl aware that the scheme of Federation laid 
down in the Constitution Act gives rise in some quarters 
to doubts and criticism. I have done my best to make 
mysdf familiar -nith the nature of that criticism and I 
thiTik I can say with complete truth that everyone of the 
grounds upon which it is levdled was before my 
colleagues and mysdf upon the Committee of Parliament 
at the time we made our recommendations. We saw 
clearly the difficulties of setting up a Federation com* 
posed of disparate units, and we were fully seized of 
the implications that must follow an arrangement of 
that kind. We were conscious as well of many other 
difficulties. Neverthdess, upon the best judgment of 
which we were capable, there were two considerations 
which in our view must he held to outweigh all others. 
The first, that the early establishment of a constitutional 
relationdiip within the federal sphere between the States 
and British India is of the utmost importance from 
the stand-point of the maintenance of the unity of India ; 
the second, that the existence of a Central Grovemment 
capable of formulating economic policies affecting the 
interests of the snb-Continent as a whole is of direct and 
immediate relevance to the economic circumstances of 
the India of today. 

With regard to the first of tiiese considerations, I 
will only say that, wiule no one, so far as I am aware, is 
disposed to question the strong desirabilify of achieving 
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n Fodcnition of India at the earliest moment possible, 
(ho anomalies to 'wliich 1 have referred are the necessary 
and inescapable incidents, not merely of the introduc- 
lirtn of an All-India Federation at this moment ; but of 
its introduction at ait}* time mihin the measurable 
future. 

To the cconotnic aspect of this question, too little 
attention ho.*:, in my opinion, been given. The com- 
mercial and industrial devdopment of the sub-Continent 
stand now at a point adicre progress is in many respects 
dcftnitely prejudiced by the absence of uniformity at 
prc.scnt existing in, for example, Company Law, Banking 
Law, the Law of Copyright and Trademarks, and the 
like. Again, it is mast desirable that there should be 
established srithout delay over the whole fiscal field 
greatest possible degree of unity and uniformity. It 
goes mthout saying that, from the stand-point of British 
India ns well as of the Indian States, substantial 
advantage is likely to result from the establishment of a 
.s.vstcm under which tariif policies which affect every 
part of India should no longer fall to be constructed 
by a Central Government in whose counsels, for historical 
and constitutional reasons, wide areas of India at the 
moment enjoy no direct representation. And I am my- 
self confident that the achievement of Federation will 
presage an early and substantial modification of those 
disparate conditions the existence of whi(di today, un- 
avoidable, for the reasons I have mentioned, as it may 
be, tends in so many ways to hamper the growth of 
trade and commerce and the full development of our 
natural resources. 

Finally, let me aay that I hold it as a matter for 
profound sgtsifaction that at a time when, over wide 
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areas of the irorld, political liberty is being increasingly 
curtailed, tee i^onld witness in India the establishment, 
npon fonndations patiently prepared, of a new and 
vigorous system of parliamentary government. DifEer- 
ences of opinion there may be upon the merits of this or 
that provision of the new Constitution. Yet I cannot 
but think that we shall be wise, in the circumstances of 
the world today, to make a supreme effort to concentrate 
our gaze rather upon points of agreement and of com- 
mon interest than upon those things in which complete 
accord is yet to be reached. We have many things in 
common that are infinitdy precious to both peoples ; 
and many of those, things are in grave jeopardy today. 
We love peace, and peace is threatened over half the 
world. Yiolence we both abhor, and the rule of force is 
in evidence in three continents. To democratic principles 
of government both countries are deeply attached, and 
those principles are, at this time, tmder question and- 
even challenge in udde regions of the world. The 
regimentation of the human mind proceeds apace, free- 
dom of opinion is systematically suppressed, the 

right of the individual to live as he wills in the quiet and 
peaceable enjoyment of the family circle is a thing denied 
to half mankind. Tt is a common affection for these 
things, today in dire, peril of destruction — a common 
determination to protect the elementary decenmes of 
human life upon this planet — that holds , together the 
people of the British Commonwealth of Nations in 
loyalty to the British Crown. I bdieve with every 
fibre of my mind that India at heart is loyal to those 
same ideals, and that her highest destiny lies within that 
grave sisterhood of States which stands today as a 
bulwark against forces that threaten the very soul 'of 
man. 
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In addressing the members of the Simla A. D. C. on flie Uth So| 
Util September 1037, nt a Reception hdd in Tieeicgal Lodge, ^ 
H. E. the Viceroy said : — 

I think that as host 1 must first of all apologize for 
the weather (laughter). We had hoped it might he a fine 
and sunny day and that you might be able to walk round 
the gardens. Instead, I am afraid we shall have to be 
in these rooms, which are a little overcrowded. When my 
wife and I realized that this was the centenary year of 
the Simla Amateur Dramatic Oiub we felt we should like 
to ask members to our house to mark what is a great 
occasion in Simla’s liistory. Now, I am not gtnng to 
make a speech this afternoon about the long and dis- 
tinguished story of your Club. That story was set out 
in an interesting and, I think very impressive fashion 
in a brochure which — forget at what play— I found in 
my place at the theatre, every word of which I read with 
the utmost pleasure. 

For a hundred years members of this Club have 
entertained everyone in Simla ; have helped those who 
year by year have to face, as we are facing today, some 
rather shaky weather, to get through the season of rain 
happily, and th^ have also through these long years 
maintained a very remarkably high standard of produc- 
tion and acting — a standard which I, though I do not 
pose as a critic, never see but I am fiUed with amazement 
and admiration because I know well that most of those 
who act in these plays have only too little time at their 
disposal for a great amount of work and concentrated 
effort, without which the standard which I have referred 
could not bp n^aintained. 
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Simla A. D. C. 

When I look round this large concourse 1 only wish 
your stage was a little larger (laughter) and if I had 
-never produced a play — believe in old and easier days 
a Viceroy did produce a play, I don’t know when he 
managed to deep — but if 1 had that honour to-day, wdl, 
I should contemplate a Christaias pantomime or Ghu Chin 
Chow or something of that sort (laughter) in whi(^ I 
could he sure of every one of the members who are here 
to-day having not mer^ a part but also an important 
part 

I feel, to tdl you the truth and quite between our- 
sdves in the intimacy of this gathering to-day, that, 
having regard to the weather and to the occasion and to 
the absence of outside entertainment, that the least I 
ought to have done was to produce a sketch myself for 
your entertainment this afternoon, but, again as a strict 
secret between ourselves — and I have observed this 
phenomenon in Simla that you may tell your secrets to 
whom you like without the least fear of their getting out 
(loud laughter) — have fallen back as I hope some of you 
have already discovered, upon a player whose appeal, 
certainly in my case, never fails ; I refer to our dd 
friend Micky Mouse. 

Now, Mr. President, so much for the occasion to-day 
and our great pleasure in semng you here. But my wife 
and I have felt that we should like to mark this occasion 
in some way more permanent than a gathering of this kind, 
and we wondered therefore if on behalf of the Club we 
might persuade you to accept as a gift from ourselves to 
mark the centenary of the life of the Club this cigarette 
box made in a form in which I hope it may be found con- 
venient for the purpose of offering cigarettes in the Green 
Boom. (Loud applause.) 
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REPLY TO THE TOAST OP HIS TnnAr.>Pify 

Press report of remarks by His ExceUency the Ticeny in 
replying to the toast of bis health proposed 1^ the Hon’ble Sir 
Moncclgi Dadabhoy at a luncheon party on 4th October 1937 ; 


There was a time, net many months ago, when I was 
living more on hope and faith than upon entire confidence. 

My faith, however, was not misplaced. Looking now 
over the 11 provinces of India governed administrations 
supported by majorities in their Icgidatmres, I can only s^ 
that I hope that tlic wliole of India is proud, as I am, of 
tliis beginning of a difficult and anxious experiment. 


I share your hopoi Sir Maneckji, that we zzisy secure 
Federation in the near future. When I ca^ out to India, 
I had little doubt that the sclieme of Federation laid doTUi iu 
the Act of 1935 was, on the whole, the one best calculated 

to secure federation within a reasonable feie the 

inauguration of provincial auton^y. Ay cts- 

the last 18 months has confirmed me m ^ in a 

matter so complex and so eontrover^L = s 
many doubts and sojnc hcsitan<y ^ ^ ^ ^ 

my mind, there is one consi era on ~ "*7" " 

must be held to outweigh all othcra ^ 
at the earliest possible 
of India. I do hope that 

alternative seheme of fcf era ^ ress-ua.::* 

time ? It is really of no pra ^ 

plan which may conc«' v: 

time in the dim and ’"‘f; - 

that we .should ' 

very n*'ar futore- 


very n^'ar futare. 
that, and indeeJ the 
country is the 
BilL 
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REPLY TO YARIOUS ADDRESSES. 

In reply to the addresses of ■welcome presented at Lahore 
by the Lahore District Board, the Provincial and Lahore District 
Soldiers’ Boards, the Northern India Chamber of Commerce, the 
TTidiBT< Chamber of Commerce and the Punjab Co-operative 
Dnion on 22nd October 1937, His Excellency the Viceroy made 
the following speech : — 

Gentlemen , — Let me in- the first place thank you all for 
the warm welcome which you have been so kind as to extend 
to Lady Linlithgow and myself, and let me assure you 
how great a pleasure it has been to us to be present today 
and to have the opportunity of meeting the representatives 
of so many varied and important interests in the life of the 
Province. The addresses to which I have just listened have 
raised a large number of points of interest and significance. 
Before I proceed to touch on certain specific issues of im- 
portance to which reference has been made by individual 
deputations, I would like to make one or two general 
observations. 

Let me in the first place say how much I wdcome the 
general acceptance by all the important bodies who are 
present here today of the extreme importance from the 
point of "view of the Punjab,^ and of its future, of leaving 
nothing 'undone, to diminate communal strife, and to 
remove misunderstandings which may give rise to differ- 
ences between the members of the great communi'ties which 
inhabit 'the Province. I warmly welcome, as you know, the 
steps ■which have been taken in 'this direction by your 
present hlinis'tty and by leading men in all political parties 
and communities in ■the Province, and it is my earnest hope 
that those efforts ■will he crowned ■with success. 

I would like, too, to pay a tribute to the note of con- 
fidence which has been struck more than once today. The 
powers 'transferred by the Act of 1935 ■to poiiularly elected 
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govcrumcnts in every Province are great ; — venture 
indeed to think that their extent and their scope is not even 
now full 3 ' realised in oil quarter ; and the manner in which 
thronghout India those powers are being used and in which 
unfamiliar problems are being confronted, augurs well. 
It would be contrary to the teaching of all experience to 
suggest that difficulties, and even serious* difficulties, may 
not lie ahead of us. But the begiiming which has been 
made is well calculated to inspire hope for the future ; a nd 
if we are prepared to go forward together, animated by a 
common anxiety for the happiness and prosperity of Twdfa 
and her peoples ; concerned to concentrate, as I have else- 
where urged, on points of agreement rather than on points 
of difference, we can with confidence face what lies before 
ns. 


LaJiore Distriot Board. 

I listened witli close interest to the address presented 
to me by the members of the Lahore Diszict Board ; and 1 
would lie to say how glad I am to have this opportunity of 
meeting members of the District Board of a typical Punjab 
District. I am well aware of the variety of functions 
which fall to district boards, of the wide powers which they 
possess in rural administration ; and of the great oppor- 
tunities open to them of improving the conditions of life 
of the agricultural population. I fully appredate the 
extent to which they are the agency through which the 
beneficent departments of Gfovemment give effect to their 
schemes for foe betterment of the countryside ; and I 
know that you, Gentlemen, share my view that in these 
circumstances it is of the utmost importance that there 
should be wholehearted co-operation between foe District 
Boards, foe various Departments of Gfovemment, and foe 
Djpfeict Officers. I fim glad to think that in foe Punjab 
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such co-operation is ■wilUngly given and that it is indeed a 
ipaiiing principle of rural reconstruction. 

It gave me particular satisfaction to learn from your 
that yon are paying close attention to the agricul- 
tural needs of your district. A fecial responsibility falls, 
I conceive, in this respect, on the Lahore District Board, 
for, containing as it does vrithin its sphere the capital city 
of the Province, an obligation of no ordinary character 
rests upon it to make its administration a model for the 
Fimjab as a \rhole, and to provide an outstanding example 
of the contribution irhich rural devdopment can make to 
the welfare of the countrydde. I fed no doubt. Gentle- 
men, that this high ideal is one which is constanly before 
you, and that in the discharge of your heavy responsibilities 
you will continue to be animated by the single motive of pro- 
moting the good of those who lie witliin your jurisdiction, 
and of ensuring that your resources are used to the best 
advantage in the interests of the public as a whole. 

Punjab Procincial and Lahore District Soldiers’ Boards. 

It has been a great pleasure to me to reedve the 
address of the Punjab Provindal Soldiers’ Board and the 
Lahore District Soldiers’ Board. I am well aware of the 
fitabflismg eSect, to which you, Gentlemen, refer in your 
address, of military service and the military tradition, and 
I yidd to none in my estimate of the value as a solidifying 
mfluence in the civil life of the Province of the dement 
contributed by &ose who have served in the army. You, 
Gentlemen, can daim to be representative in the highest 
degree of the military tradition to which I have referred. 
The Provincial Soldiers’ Board acts partly as a link 
between the All-India Soldiers’ Board the District 
Soldiers’ Boards, and partly as an advisory body to District 
Soldiers' Boards in the Province, and die deputation which 
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I we herore me thus represents the adrainistrative and the 
oxreutive branches of the organisation. I have heard much 
of the good work of the Lahore District Soldiers’ Board, 
to whieh falls the care of rx-soldicrs within its jurisdiction ; 
anti I realise to the full the invaluable service which can 
he done in this* regard by an active and aympathetie 
Soldions’ Itoard — sendee to be measured not only by the 
results obtained, hut by (he aKSurance which it represents 
to ex-soldicns that their interests arc not forgotten when 
they cease to serve. 

Wltenn'or T have gone in the Punjab, — ^Ludhiana, 
•Tiilliindtir, Sinlkot, Bohtak, — have asked that I should 
he given the opportunity of meeting cx-miUtary officers and 
rjr*sn]dicrs from the surrounding villages. Noticing gives 
mo greater pleasure than those meetings, and no one when 
he meets the ex-officer and the ex-soldier, when he secus the 
campaign medals and the decorations carried by them, can 
fail to he impressed by the wide area over which the^ Punjab 
.soldier has earned distinction ; by the record of service of 
the.se men ; by their independent and manly bearing, and 
by the obvious fact that tlicy arc part and parcel of this 
groat Province. The contribution — almost half a million 
men — ^madc during the War 1^ the Punjab is historic ; 
and the groat name which in the War her soldiers won 
for themselves and for their Province added lustre to a 
tradition already eminent and long establiriied. 

The address to which I have listened has touched on 
one point to which I attach much importance, and that is 
the employment of ex-soldiers. The Indian Soldiers’ 
Board take, I know, a great intmest in this matter and so, 
too, do the Punjab Government. I understand that some 
three years ago the whole question was re-examined by the 
then Government, and that instructions were issued to 
Dq>artments and District Officers to ensure the maximum 
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amount of employment of eaMsoldiers in appointments 
suitable for them. And I am told that a recent examinar 
tion of the 'vrorking of the scheme has satisfied the Pro- 
-vincial Soldiers’ Board that it is on a sound and successful 
baas. 1 am happy to think that this should be the case ; 
and 'wherever 1 have been in the Punjab I have been glad 
to find ex-nulitaiy officers rendering service to the civil 
administration as Honorary Magistrates, Sub-Begistrars, 
Panchayat Officers, Zaildars, and the like. I am confident . 
that this combination of military and civil experience is of 
the utmost value to the Province. ' 

I fuUy recognise the interest which you take in 'the 
Indianisation of 'the Army, and in the method of appoint- 
ment to commissioned rank ; and 1 appreciate the nature 
and the basis of the apprehensions to which you have 
referred. 1 think you will agree 'with me that the rights 
of 'the enlisted classes have been not ungenerously re- 
cognised in 'this matter of commissions, and as yon 'will 
remember half 'the commissions annually granted are 
reserved for them. These Army cadet^ps are 'within the 
gra^ of any enlisted soldier, and as you know, the most 
promising candidates are sent to the K i t che ner Collie at 
Nowgong where they are educated free of all charge up to 
the standards required by the Indian Military Academy, 
'through which equally those sdected pass free of all 
charge. For those, too, who succeed in passing into 'the 
Indian Military Academy by the channel of open competi- 
tion, many sdiolar^ps are available, and they are in fact 
generously hdped both by 'the scholarships supplied by 'the 
various Provinces and by Ihe remission of fees at the 
e^ense of Government. As regards pre-military educa- 
tion, to 'which you rightly attaih so much importance, 
excellent Indian Militaiy schools exist at Jhelum and 
Jnllnndur ; the cost to the parent for boys in those sdiools 
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onioutU.c. I undcmuiul, to no more than 17s. 7-8-0 a month, 
mill in nihiition lunnorons scholnrsliips, financed either by 
Ctovcrnini'iit or from regimental sources, ore available to 
boys at those .schools. Hut I reodilj* recognise the pressure 
on the available vacancies, and 1 have every Sj^unpathy vrith 
yenr desire that the soldier's child should have the fullest 
npporinnily to take advantage of those educational faciliticK 
the e.vistencc and the use of vrhich is of such material im- 
portance today. 

1 am fully alive to your desire that the e^-ofiSeer and 
rr-soldier .should he given In his retirement the ehance 
further to scr\*c the State in a civil capacity ; I am glad to 
think that much hn.s aii-cndy been done in this direction 
and to hear your recognition of the sympathetic attitude 
which ha.s been adopted in relation to it. 

1 was particularly interested to hear from His Excel- 
lency the Governor of the grant recently sanctioned by the 
Indian Soldiers' Board for expenditure on development 
schemes in military tillages. I understand that Bs. 11,500 
has been granted for the current year, and that Bs. 10,000 
Ims been promised in- each of the next two years for this 
purpose. As I understand i^ the general effect is that 
grants within the limit of the total sum available are made 
to carefully selected villages with outstanding war records, 
and that the grant is on a contributory basis of not less 
than one-third, and is assigned to some local work of utility 
such as the consolidation of holdings, the improvement of 
water-supply, the establishment of girls’ schools, or the 
like. This is a scheme which, in my judgment, has very 
important possibilities, and I have a^ed to be kept in 
touch witii its devdopment. 

Let me say again how much pleasure this address from 
the Provincial and Lahore District Soldiers’ Boards has 
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gireii me, and h(n7 glad I am to hare this public occadon 
to pay a tribute to the great contribution whicb the military 
dement has made to the life of the Punjab. In recdring 
you. Gentlemen, today, I am proud to honour the men itho 
are r^resented by you, men ■who have rendered great ser- 
vice to their country and their Province, and I know and 
fed confident that the sentiments I have e^ressed today 
are the sentiments of all those officers of Government who 
come in contact wiGi them. 

northern India Chamber of Commerce. 

I greaGy appreciate the wdcome which has been ex- 
tended to me by the very important commercial bodies who 
are present today. I much appreciate the kind words 
which the Northern India Chamber of Commerce has been 
good enough to use about my interest in the welfare of the 
agriculturist, and 1 heartOy endorse the view which yon, 
Gkndemen, have expressed, that the future of the com- 
mercial community is direct^ rdated to Gie advancement 
of agricnltnre. 

I am glad to bear your egression of satisfactian at 
Gie pasdng of the TTidiati Companies Ani<»nilTn«nit r Act 
whidi came into force in January of tTijg year ; and your 
view that it is of the utmost importance that in a Province 
sndi as this, company promoting should proceed along 
right lines is one with which I find myself in entire agree- 
ment. I have no doubt whatever myself that the Act 
repr^ents a reform long overdue and that it has hemi wd- 
comed by sound commercial opinion, and I look f orw a r d 
with confidence to the beneSdal results of its operation. 

Ton touched in your speech on the matter of tdephcme 
fiommumcations and of the phonogram system. I share 
your view as to the great importance of t hese questicms to 
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t}ic coinuicrcial world ; and I can assure you that my (Sov- 
crnincut is doing cvei^j'thing in its power to proceed es- 
prditiously with telephone schemes. It is expected that the 
new exchange at Delhi will be brought into service on 
Xoveiuber the 1st, and three additional trunk circuits 
between Delhi and Bombay hare reccntlj* been switched 
into use. These should greatly improve the service to 
Bombay. Other schemes of development are under active 
eon.‘«idcration. You will not misunderstand me however 
if I say that telephone development is to a substantial 
extent dependent on the public demand. You may be con- 
fident that my Government will at all times be ready to 
proceed with an}' such scheme which after examination is 
found to be sufHcicntl}' promising to justify the expenditure 
involved bj* it. 

I listened with interest to yoar remarks about the 
])honogram .<n*stcm, and to your suggestion that the charge 
for phonograms should be abolished. It is however only 
fair that I should point out that the cost involved in the 
sy.<!tem is in the aggregate very’ considerable, and that is a 
consideration to which Government caimot but give fnU 
weight. The question of the practicability of some reduc- 
tion in the charges, the desirability of which has recently 
been represented to my Government is however under their 
consideration. 

On a farther point which you have raised in this con- 
nection. I fear that it would be disingenuous of me. to 
encourage yon to hope for a restoration of the postal and 
telegraphic rates which prevailed between Burma and India 
prior to separation. Those rates were in fact, I must 
confess, uneconomic, and with the separation of the two 
countries, each of which can legitimately claim a share in 
the returns, there has been no option hut to increase the 
eharges. 

L5SPSW « 
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I realise the importance to you and to the Ftinjab 
of the^ rebate on frdght rates for \rheat booked to Karachi 
for esport ; and I can assure you that the considerations 
you have advanced in this connection will receive full 
weight. The rebate on wheats as you will remember, was 
towards the close of 1934 with a view to assisting 
the movement of surplus wheat the internal price for 
which was nearly on a parity with world prices. The grant 
of the rebate helped to 'dose the gap between Indian prices 
and world prices, and Indian wheat once again found 
overseas markets. Since then conditions have changed, 
and the situation today appears to be sudi as to afford 
justification for the condusion that surpbas Indian wheat 
will find its place in world markets without the aid of a 
rebate on railway freights. The matter is however of con- 
siderable importance to the railways as th^ are equally 
interested in maintaining the free movement of wheat for 
export, and may be trusted to see that no action of thdrs 
will jeopardise the source of railway revenue. 

Let me thank you again for the cordial terms of your 
address. I am glad to think that the Premier and the 
Ministers should have the confidence of your important 
Chamber and that the proTincial finanMal position slipnld 
be one with which you can legitimately express satisfaction. 

Indian Ghambcr of Commerce. 

I thank you. Gentlemen of the Indian Chamber of 
Commerce, for the hearty wdcome which you have accorded 
to me. Your remarks raise a number of points of substance 
and general interest, and I propose to touch upon them 
oriefly. I note in the first place your statement that the 
condition of the agriculturist has not shown any ap- 
preciable improvement ; and your suggestion that currency 
policy is materially responsible. I think it only proper to 
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.«.iy however thn( in in.v judgment 3 *ou vex;}’’ seriously under- 
rate the degree of economic recovery whicli has taken place 
in India in the Inst few years ; and I am confident that 
there is no foundation for the suggestion that the slump 
whieh tool: place six or seven years ago can prop^ly be 
nttriliutcil to iny Government’s policy of maintaining the 
rupe)*.}.|frling ratio at ISd. On the first point, to take only 
one oxautple, I am gind to notice that wheat prices arc now 
nt least double w'hnt they were nt the depth of the depres- 
^^on. and that India has been obtaining a substantial income 
from wheat exports. On the second, it is only fair to say 
(fuife dofinitoly that my Government have no intention 
whatever of disturbing the present ratio, and that 1 am con- 
vinced that its maintenance is the policj' best .calculated to 
serve the interests of India’s agricultural population. 

I have listened with clasc attention to your remarks re- 
garding income-tax. On this question of carrying forward 
i(is.s'c.s hir income-tax purposes, yon arc aware that the 
recommendations of the Committee of Enquiry are now 
under c.\nmiiinfion with a view to the early introduction 
of coniproheiisivc legislation. And I can assure yon that 
this particular recommendation will receive the considera- 
tion wliicli its importance to the commercial community 
merits. 

I share j'our hope that we may look for an early con- 
clusion of the Trade negotiations which are proceeding with 
His Sfajedy’s Government, and one wbi(di will give full 
weight to the position of both countries and to the various 
considerations involved. 

In your address yon have asked that arrangements 
should be made to ensure that fvefght rates on the railways 
on articles of indigenous manufacture idiould be lower 
than that on the same articles of foreign manufacture. Let 
LSliPSV 88 
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me assure you at once. Gentlemen, that railways are 
keenly alive to the necessity for encouraging new industries 
by quoting favourable rates for new materials and finished 
products wherever these can be justified on commercial 
grounds. But your suggestion, as 1 understand it, goes 
much further than that, and frankly urges the adoption of 
a policy of the adjustment of railway rates for purposes of 
protection. My Government have already adopted a 
policy of <liHftriTniTia.tiTig protection with a view to the 
encouragement of indigenous enterprise by such legitimate 
means as could assist in the building up of an industry on 
sound economic lines ; and an endeavour to employ rail* 
way tariffs towards this end would but obscure the general 
protective scheme. 

1 am familiar with the discussions as a. result of which 
the representation granted to Commerce and Industiy 
under the Government of India Act, 1935, in the Punjab 
Legislature was fixed at its present figure ; and I realise 
that the representation in fact granted under the Aet to 
Commerce and Industry in the Punjab Assembly is small. 
But I understand that among those elected to the Assembly 
from the ordinary constituencies there are many who are 
directly concerned either in Commerce or in Industry, and 
I fed no apprehension that dther your Government or the 
Legidatnre are likely to neglect commercial and industrial 
interests. 

I thank you again for the wdcome you have been good 
enough to give me, for the kind and friendly references 
which yon have made to my work, and, in particular, for 
your cordial assurance of co-operation and support which 
I greatly value. 

Pwnjid) Co-operative Vnion. 

Gentiemen of the Punjab Co-operative Union, you are 
Well aware how close and personal is the interest which I 
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take in the Co-operative Movement. I am veiy glad to 
sec you here today and I am grateful to yon for the kind 
u’ords you have said about me. The consltitation and the 
u'orldng of your Union well illustrate the happy results 
which flow from the co-operation of ofBeiaLs and non-officials 
for tlie common good ; and I listened with the deepest 
interest to the lueid and informed statement of the activities 
of your Union contained in your Address. I am heartily 
with you in your anxiety to develop and consolidate the 
public-spirited work of which you have given me an aeeount: 
and I am sure that the pursuit of that work in the manner 
you have described, and on that non-communal and non- 
partisan basis which is so essential to the character and the 
success of the movement, will continue to earn yon in a 
high degree the respect and the gratitude of all're^onsible 
opinion in the Punjab. 

The main function of the Co-operative Movement must 
be for many years to come the provision of productive 
credit. I am glad to note the success which in the Punjab 
it has achiftved in the reduction of debt. The agricultural 
depression placed, as I am well aware, a severe strain on 
co'operative resources ; and it is a matter for real con- 
gratulation that in your Province the Movement should 
have weathered the storm even though in certain districts 
the effects of it may still be evident. It is in my judgment 
of fundamental importance that whether a member of the 
Society is able immediately to repay his debt or not, he 
should be loyal to the body to which he belongs, and that 
he ^ould not lose the will to pay. .One of the lessons 
which we learnt from the economic crisis was the evil of 
excessive credit ; and I fed confldent that your Union, 
while continuing to serve legitimate needs so far as 
possible, will insist in your transactions on the dementaxy 
prindples of tihrift and the diseoumgement of extr&vagahce. 
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Co-operation is not merely a credit machine. If it 
were, it would soon cease to be a regenerating force. 
Fortunately it has many other activities. I need only refer 
to consolidation of holdings, to cattle breeding, to better 
living societies. I have, as yon mention, myself had the 
pleasure of insp^ting consolidated villages in Jullundur 

Ludhiana, where I also had the opportuni^ of esamin- 
ing the aSairs of a village co-operative society. Con- 
solidation opens out the way to many improvements winch 
are not necesaiily co-operative — the sinking of we]1& the 
use of better seed, the introduction of improved metiiods of 
agiichltur& the devdopment of facilitiK for recreation, 
and in general a healthy pride in the progress of the 
village;. I have heard it said indeed that consolidation is 
the real foundation of rural uplift ; and I am glad to take 
this opportunity to pay a tribute to the pioneer work of 
the Co-ojierative Department, work with which the name 
of 2£r. Calvert will long be a^ociated. You referred in 
your addres to better living societies. I am delighted to 
hear of the progress which has been made in this respect, 
and of the large number of members now enrolled in those 
societies and I would like to the opportunity to em- 
phamze the wide field which they cover and the appor- 
tumties they give of contact with oScers of other depart- 
ments, of devdoping the mistionazy ^irit of gnttiTicia-gin 
and of spreading the gospel of sdf-help. Let me say too 
how much I wdcome the good work which hqs been done in 
cattle breeding, in which the record of the Punjab is 
outstanding : and let me finally tbanlr you, on behalf of 
my wife, for the samples of the work of the industrial 
eocieties which you have been so kind as to present to her, 
and which I can assure you that both she and I deq)ly 
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appreciate. TLcre is much to be done in connection with 
village industries ; while I am aware of the difSculties, I 
am also alive to the possibilities ; and the extent of the 
progress which has been made in this regard in the Punjab 
is cncoura^ng indeed. 

I have noted your desire for greater assistance from 
Government. Let me say on that that I cannot conceive 
any government in the Punjab failing to give their active 
sj-mpafliy and practical help to the Co-operative Movement, 
least of all the present Ministry who have made it very 
clear indeed that their policy is to promote in every way the 
well-being of the people. 

I thank yon again, Gentlemen of the Punjab Co- 
operative Union, on behalf of Lady Linlithgow and myself 
for yoiu' Address and for the most interesting review of 
your work embodied in it. 

Gentlemen, in the few remarks which I have made I 
have endeavoured to touch on'certain of the more important 
issues which have been raised in the addresses which have 
been presented to me by the bodies represented here today. 
Let me take the opportunily again to express my deep 
gratitude to you one and all for the cordial welcome you 
have emended to me, and to say how much I appreciate 
that welcome. The land, the Army, Commerce, Industry, 
the Co-operative Movement, are all represented in this 
gathering today, and nothing could be more gratii^^g to 
me than that the first public reply which I have made on 
the occasion of this my first official visit to the capital of the 
Punjab, should be to a gathering so wholly representative 
of the best and most important features in the life of this 
great Province, 
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MESSAGE TO THE PUNJAB BOY SCOUTS. 

His Excellency the Viceroy ddircred the follo^viug message 
to the Pnnjab Boy Scouts at Hot Lakhpat (Lahore) on 22nd 
October 1937 : — 

Fellow Scouts , — am glad to meet you this afternoon 
and to have ■witnessed the admirable display which you 
have given. This is not the first time that I have seen the 
Punjab Scouts or witnessed a display by them. But on 
every occasion that I have seen them or that I have seen 
tlieir work, it has filled me with admiration ; and watching 
you this afternoon, I could readily understand how well 
deserved is the praise which has been accorded to you, and 
how high is the standard which you have set for yourselves 
and which you have achieved. 

There are three great qualities which are tlie mark oE 
a good Scout — enthusiasm, discipline, and service. I 
know how admirable is the service which you have given. 
Your enthusiasm and your discipline could not have been 
better exemplified than by this afternoon’s Bally. 

When I speak to you today as Punjab Scouts, I 
address myself not only to you who stand before me, but 
to your leaders and to those promient gentlemen of the 
Pnnjab who have given such invaluable help and who have 
taken so public-spirited an interest in the Movement and 
in its development. We all realise how deep is the debt 
whi(di scouting owes in this Province to the leadership 
given by the oldeers of the Movement, led by His Excdlen^ 
Sir Herbert Emerson who, as your Chief Scout, has 
gathered round him such a distinguished band of men, and 
to the understanding sympathy and asastance given 1^ the 
Premier, the Hon’ble Sir Sikander Hyat Hliati, and the 
Education Minister, the Hon’ble Mian Abdul Haye. Nor 
would it be proper that I should fail to pay a tribute on 
this occasion to your Provincial Commissioner, Sir Douglas 
Young. Sir Douglas, with his great energy, his keen 
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interest, and his vride experience, has during his term of 
office \eon the sjnupathies of the general public of the 
Punjab, and he it is who has done so much to improve your 
fine headquarters. Let me also thank those of .our friends 
who have helped to make this ground the attractive 
training centre that it is. I refer, amongst others, to Sir 
Geofrey de Montmorency, Sir Cecil Ford and Mr. Justice 
Skemp, and to the great generosity of Bawa Dinga Singh, 
Bai Bahadur Benarsi Das and Mr. Dalmia. Let me too 
pay a tribute to the admirable work of Mr. Hogg to whom 
scouting in the Punjab and the Movement in India as a 
whole owe so deep a debt of gratitude. 

In the Punjab you have all the dements which make 
for success in scouting ; keenness, discipline, the spirit of 
sacrifice, kind and generous friends, wise leadms. Your 
traditions, both as Scouts and as Punjabis, are dis- 
tinguished. Let them be your inspiration for the future. 


DURBAR IN THE FORT. 

His Excellency the Viceroy held a Durbar in the Fort at 23rd Ootol 
Lahore on 23rd October 1937 at which he made the following 
Speech ; — 

Ladies and Gentlemen , — ^I am glad to have the oppor- 
tunity on this, the first official visit which I have paid to 
the Punjab since I assumed office as Viceroy, to meet the 
representatives of this great Province in accordance; with 
time-honoured and long-established custom, in formal 
Durbar. In the 18 months since I have been Viceroy I 
have paid many visits to the Punjab : I have visited the 
Cattle Fair at Rohtak ; I have been in the Jullundur and 
Ludhiana districts ; I travelled through wide areas of the 
Rawalpindi Division on my return journey from Kashmir 
a year ago ; I have visited Sialkot and its neighbourhood ; 
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ntiH I liav£i just come from too short a visit to the 
entrancing scenery of Kulu. Ton years ago too, when I 
was last in India as Chairman of the Boyal Commission on 
Agriculture, I had the opportunity of familiarising myself 
with many aspects and many areas of your Province. 1 
speak to you today, therefore, not entirely os a strimgcr, 
but as one who can claim eorac little familiarity with the 
Punjab and its peoples, and witli its varied scenery, ranging 
from the Himalayas to the rich plains wbicb lie between the 
Five Bivers ; and it is a happiness to me today to be able 
to give expression in this historic ball, -nitb its many 
memories, to the admiration and the respect that 1 have 
always entertained for the virile and intelligent population 
of the Province, and to tlio qualities of character, of initia- 
tive and of intdligenco which ore responsible for its develop- 
ment and prosperity. 

There is no part of the Punjab, no class and no religion, 
which has not its representative here today — ^Pathans, 
Baluchis, Punjabi Muhammadans of the North and Soutli- 
West, Sildis of the Central Districts, Bajputs, Dogras, and 
Jats of the South-East ; eadi one of you representing areas, 
and belonging to classes and communities, with a stirring 
history of their own ; united by the common bond of the 
British Crown, and characterised without exception by 
their steadfast and long-established loyalty to the Tlirone 
and Person of the Eing-Emporor. I am glad, too, in this 
Province, the martial traditions of which are so famous, 
to see among you today many who, after distinguished 
careers in the Indian Army, are now taking their part in 
the civil administration of the country. I need refer in no 
detail to the outstanding services rendered by the Punjab 
during the War. We all know how prompt and how wide 
was the response to the call to arms. We all know, too, the 
widely scattered theatres in which Punjabi soldiers, re- 
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presenting those innrtinl traditions which arc the birth- 
right of alt coninmnities in the Province — ^l^luhnuunadans, 
HindnS; Sikhs — served during the War. Their deeds and 
their records arc UTitten large in France, in Gallipoli, 
in Palestine, in ISgypt, in Fast Africa. 400,000 recruits 
left the Punjab during that critical epoch — no fewer than 
37,000 of them destined never to return. To those who fell 
I take this opportunity to pay a tribute of respect and 
gratitude ; those who returned and who are with us today, 
returned with a broadened vision, and with the conscious- 
ness of a great responsibility faithfully' discharged in a 

foreign setting and in an alien climate. 

< 

It is not to be wondered at that a Province geogra- 
idiically situated as the Punjab is, peopled by a sturdy and 
virile population, animated by mai*tial traditions such as 
those to which 1 have referred, should' be able to point to 
the distinguished record of progress in so many fields, of 
which it can boast today. On the material side your 
record, in matters of such vital importance as rural con- 
struction, the co-operative movement, the consolidation of 
holdings, the introduction and development of improved 
methods of agriculture and of animal husbandry, is one of 
which any Province might be proud and one, indeed, of 
which it is not unfair to say that in many respects the 
Punjab has given a lead to India. 1 recognise that, while 
great progress has been made, the very existence of that 
progress stimulates those who have benefited by it to seek 
to advance still further, and to obtain a still greater return 
from the natural advantages of the Province. It is a 
healthy sign, and an eneouraging omen for the future, that 
that should be the case, and I am confident that you can 
look for all possible assistance, in the development of your 
Xe^ur^es from a Ministry, broad based in composition, and 
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enjoying substantial support in a legislature dected on a 
uew ftTiH eminently democralie franchise. 

I have referred to the natural advantages of the Pro- 
vince, and I •will not develop that point in any detail, for 
you are all well f a'miliar ■with the facts. Let me however, 
touching for a moment on one aspect of the matter, say 
•that no one who •visits the Punjab can fail ‘to be struck by 
the immense importance 'to it of the Five Pi^vers to whidi 
it owes its name, and by the great irrigation projects and 
colonisation schemes which are among its distinguidiing 
features and the renown of whidi has spread far beyond th^ 
Punjab and, for that ma'ttmr, far outside India.' Those 
project and those colonies are a memorial to the majestic 
conceptions which animated the engineers and administra- 
tors who conceived them and who brought them, with results 
of such incalculable value to the Province today, to a suc- 
cessful issue.. But, great as is •Ihe progress that has been 
made, and much as has been accomplished, more remains to 
be done, and 1 am glad to think that 'the same energy and 
vision whi(^ contributed in so great a degree to ‘the devdop- 
ment of irrigation, -with its beneficent consequences, in the 
past, continue ‘to manifest ‘themselves today ; ‘that, thanks 
to the deliberations of ‘the Indus Supply Committe.e, the 
Haveli project has already been started ; that the new Thai 
project is ‘to be framed and ‘will be commenced, if elocer 
investigation proves its practicability, at an early date ; 
and ‘that an exhaustive survey has been undertaken of the 
possibilities pf ‘tube-well irrigation — possibilities the im- 
portance of which I can, from my own observation else- 
where, hardly over-estjamte. 

Gentlemen, in ‘things material the Punjab enjoys a 
heritage of incalculable value — a heritage of which it has 
made the most. I am glad to tViinTr that in the field of 
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constitiitionnl and political progress, the record of the Fro* 
vince should equally ho one of such marked distinction. 
The Punjab took the fullest advantage of the cojwtitution 
granted under the, IMontagu-Chelinsford lieforms, and in 
the 16 years which have elninccd since the introduction of 
those reforms it can point to a long and .successful record 
of close n.ssociation iKshvecn the Government and the people, 
and to the \Yidc resultant exponsion of beneneent activities. 
The former Legislative Council showed, throughout the 
period of its existence, that marked sense of responsibility,- 
and that readiness to face the facts of a situation, which 
one would expect from the rcprcscntotivcs of a Province so 
well known for its coinmonsense and its shrewdness. 
Today, for the first time, responsibility for your affairs 
rests in the liands of a popularly elected Minlstrj' having 
behind it a majority in a Legislature which has been elected 
on a wide franchise. Nothing has been more striking than 
the ease with which the transfer was made in the Punjab, 
in April of this year, from the diarchic Government of the 
llontngn-Chclmsford Beforms to provincial autonomy. 
In all Provinces great powers and great opportunities have, 
under the new constitution, passed to popularly elected 
Ministers. The manner in which those powers and those 
opportunities arc everywhere being put to use is an augury 
of good for the future. In the Punjab in particular 
nothing, if I may say so, could be more encouraging than 
the manner in which those powers have been exercised by 
j^our present Ministry. I have followed closely their efforts 
to restore and enhance the prosperity, which was inter- 
rupted by the agricultural depression — all the more closely 
because of my own keen personal interest in everything that 
can improve the conditions of the countryside and because 
of the fact that the Punjab is essential^ a Province of 
small holders, whose welfare has always been a matter of 
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porticuLai concern to' me ; and in the beneficent scheme^ 
which yonr government have in hand, they have my warm 
and cordial sympathy and support. But, in whatever 
Province, there is one essential condition of any real 
progress, and that is the existence of internal peace, the 
promotion of harmony and concord between communities 
and classes, and the elimination of internal strife. I am 
well aware of the efforts which are being made by the 
leaders of all parties in the Punjab to bring about unity 
of 'view, and to reduce and remove the difficulties and mis- 
understandings which have in the past so frequently led to 
distrubance and even to loss of life. There is no a^ect of 
the work of ministers and of the leaders of all political 
parties in this Province to which I attach more importance. 
I trust sincerdy that the efforts which are being made in 
this direction wall meet with the success which they 
deserve. 

Let me, in conclusion, say again how great a pleasure 
it has been to me to meet here today a gathering so repre- 
sentative of all parts, all classes, and all communities 
of the Punjab. Gentlemega, you are the heirs of great 
traditions both of leaderdiip and of service. I am con- 
fident that you will find full scope, within the framework 
of the new Constitution, for th? 'xerdse of those admirable 
qualities. I am confident, too, tbat the Punjab will lag 
behind no Province in its demonstration that the new Con- 
stitution can be worked for the good of the people, and that 
you and those for whom you stand will not be found want- 
ing, and will at this critical turning point in the affairs of 
yonr Province, and of India, live up to the great traditions 
which have deseeded to you. You may rely on my 
constant interest in your fortunes, and you may be sure 
that I shall not fail to watch with close and sympathetic 
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nttontion the progress niul dcvelopnicnt of a ProWnce to 
vrhich I am attached by ao many tics. 

I thank you again for the cordial welcome which yon 
have given me today. Before I take leave of j’ou it is only 
fitting that, in this Durbar, held in the capital of thc^ 
Punjab and in the historic setting of the Diwan-i>Am, I 
should pa}' a tribute to the inestimable value of the Imow- 
ledgc, the cspcricncc, and the sound judgment of His 
Excellency Sir llcrhcrt Emerson. I am well aware of the 
outstanding merit of bis services to the Province, of his self- 
sacrificing and disinterested dt^votion, and of the close 
personal care with which he follows all questions likely to 
be of any concern to the Punjab. I welcomed the signal 
recognition of his great services represented by his appoint- 
ment earlier in this year by the King-Emperor to be a 
Knight Grand Commander of the Most Eminent Order of 
the Indian Empire : and it is a source of as profound 
satisfaction to me, as it is to you, Gentlemen, that Bis 
jilajcsty should have, expressed a desire that the Gbvemor 
should continue to serve for a .further term. In the 
extended period of his ofSce, he has I know the good wishes 
of all of us. 


ADDRESS BY THE LANDED GENTRY OP THE PUNJAB. 

His Excellency the Viceroy received an address from the 23id 0 
landed gentry of the Pnnjab in a Garden Parly at Lahore on 23rd 
October 1937 and made the following speedi : — 

Gentlemen^ — ^I am very glad to have the pleasure of 
meeting you here today, and I thank you warmly on 
behalf of Lady Linlithgow and mysdf for the cordial 
welcome which you have extended to us on the occasion of 
this my first official visit to the Punjab- 
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You are, I think, weJl aware of the dose personal 
interest which I, a land-owner myself, have taken in the 
welfare of the countryside, in the prosperity and the 
development of agriculture, in the introduction of modem 
improvements, and in the devdopment in every way of all 
that can promote the health, happiness, and prosperity of 
the rural population. You know too, I think, the extent 
to which I have been concerned to familiarise mysdf with 
the condition of the land-owner, the tenant, and the agricul- 
tural labourer throughout India, and the particular interest 
which I have in that problem in the Punjab, where the 
small holder is so substantial and important an element in 
the potmtryside. It is a source of particjlar satisfaction 
to me in these drcumstances to have the pleasure of meeting 
you today and to receive the message of welcome which you 
have been good enough to extend to me. 

In your remarks you have given prominence to the 
Indianisation of the Army and the future policy of Govern- 
ment in this regard, and it is appropriate that before 
passing to other matters I should deal with one whidi is 
of special significance and importance in the Punjab. The 
military record of the Punjab is one of exceptional dis- 
tinction, and I am well aware of the splendid tradition of 
military service which is the heritage of so many families 
all over the Province. It is not unnatural in these cir- 
cumstances that you. Gentlemen, representing as you do the 
landed gentry of the Punjab, should be dosely and im- 
mediately interested in this problem. I have listened with 
close and sympathetic attention to your remarks regarding 
it and I will not fail to bear in mind what you say. I re- 
cognise the force of your observations on the effect of the 
policy of Indianisation on the Viceroy’s Commissioned 
Officers. But you will, I think, agree with me that the 
reduction in the number of the Viceroy’s Commissioned 
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Officers has not gone vexy far, and you will share my view, 
too, that the fact thot half the Officers' Commissions are 
reserved for the enlisted dosses is a consideration which 
must be home in mind in considering this matter, as must 
also the creation of Warrant Officer's rank. I appreciate 
your feeling on the system of short service. But the system 
of short service is a i^’stem to which, on the best advice 
available to me, 1 see no alternative if those reserves arc to 
be prodded without which a modern Army cannot for long 
keep the field. 

Turning now to the matters of agricultural importance 
whidi 3 *ou have raised in your address, I fully recognise 
and appreciate your interest in the freight policy of the 
Railway administration. On this let me at once say that 
my Government are fully mindful of the importance of 
railway freight rates in the development, whether agricul- 
tural or industrial, of the country. Railway administra- 
tions have accordingly been instructed to establish contact 
with the local Marketing Officers with a view to facilitating 
the movement of agricultural produce to deficiency areas. 
And Railways have also been advised of the necessity for 
the encouragement of new industries by the quotation of 
favourable rates for raw materials and finished products 
wherever these can be justified on commercial grounds. I 
am glad to hear the tribute which you have paid in your 
remarks to the friendly and helpful attitude of the North- 
Western Railway Authorities. 

Yon represent that agricultural interests have hitherto 
found little representation on the Tariff Board. I realise 
that the action taken by Government on recommendations 
made by the Tariff Board affects the welfare of the agricul- 
tural classes in a manner which is no less important, and 
often hardly less direct, than its effect on industry ; and I 
should like to encourage you, whenever the rircumstances 

LSSPSY g, 
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of an industry are under examination, to make your rq)re- 
sentations to the Board and so to see that the fullest weight 
is ^ven to the agricultural aspect of the question. But you 
will remember that the Indian Fiscal Commisdon, as a 
result of whose recommendations the Tariff Board was 
estahlidied, laid great stress on the fact that the Board 
shoold not he constituted in any way so as to represent the 
interests which appeal to it for judgment. Within the 
limitations which this condition imposes, and which I think 
you will recognise to he based on sound reasoning, 1 have 
condderahle sympatlqr with your request; and I diall take 
it upon myself to see that when future appointments to the 
Board are imder consideration, the fidd of sdection shall 
include not only those who have an understanding of 
economic problems and an acquaintance with budness 
affairs, but those who have wide knowledge of agiicoltural 
conditions and a deep interest in the welfare of the rural 
population. 

Let me congratulate you on the realist and under- 
standing ^irit with which you approach this question of 
the relation of the land-owner and the tenant, and on the 
progressive attitude which you have adopted in this matter. 
It is of vital importance to the establishment and the main- 
tenance of friendly rdations between landlord wnfl tenant, 
with all the. beneficial results whidi flow from that rdation- 
diip when it is wdl adjusted and a happy one, that justice 
and sympathy should inform the attitude of the land- 
owner, and that he should be concerned to do all that is in 
his power to promote the introduction of progressive 
methods on his estates. And it is a source of real satisfac- 
tion to me to find so ready and so warm a recognition of 
this fact on the part of gentlemen who represent so con- 
tiderable a stake in the country. I wdcome, too, the 
reference which you have made to the fact that it is the 
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policy of your present Ministt^* to promote this spirit, and 
1 note your pnblie-spirited readiness to bear your fair share 
of any additional burdens whicli the general good of the 
agricultural classes may demand. 

1 listened with close interest to the tribute which 3 'ou 
have paid to the work of the present Punjab Ministry, a 
tribute 1 am sure from all that 1 have, seen of its activities, 
which could not have been better earned. 

I welcome' too, and 1 thank you for, the cordial 
assurance which you have given me that the Punjab will 
acquit itself os worthily under the new Constitution as it 
has in the past ; and 1 recognise to the full the immense 
importance to a ^linistry of the confidence, the co-opera- 
tion, and the assistance of the landed interests in a Pro- 
vince. 

In the remarks which you have just addressed to me 
you touched on the delicate and difficult question of com- 
munal strife. I am well awarq of the efforts which are 
being made in this Province, not only by the Ministry but 
by the leaders of parties, and by men of standing and 
weight in all communities, to dissipate misunderstandings 
and to bring about an atmosphere of harmony and 
i^pathy between the various great communities. It is of 
the utmost importance to the future of the Punjab, and to 
the future of India, that such misunderstandings and 
difficulties, resulting, as they not infrequently have in the 
past, in disturbance, in bloodshed, and in an absence of 
tliat mutual confidence which is so essential to tlie progress 
and the development of a Province, should be removed 
without delay. The efforts to which yon have referred 
which are being made in this direefion have my warmest 
and most cordial support, and I trust sincerely that they 
will meet with the response and the reward which they jsq 
ridhly deserve. 

IiSSFST 
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I leonld in condusion irholeheartedly to associate 
myself -vritii the 17631 deserved tribute which you have paid 
to your distinguished Governor. Closdy associated with 
the Province for so many years^ deeply interested in its 
history, its problems, and its peoples, he has rendwed ser- 
vice to it of outstanding value ; and I am glad to thfafc that 
his appointment by the King-Emperor for a further period 
will make his great ability and his sdfless devotion to duty 
available for a farther term to the Punjab. 

I thank you again for the wdcome you have been good 
enough to extend to Lady Linlithgow and mysdf, and 1 
assure you that we shall cany away the happiest recdlec- 
tions of our meetixig with the representatives of the landed 
gentry of the Punjab. 


PEESBNTATION OP COLOOEB. 

otober His Ezcdlency the Viceroy made the foUowiiig speetdi at 
the Presentation of Golonxs to the 3rd Battalion of the 17fh 
Dogra Regiment at Lahore on 25ih October 1937 

General Milward, Colonel Laird, Officers, Non-Gomr 
missioned Officers and Men of the 3rd BaitaUon of the ITth 
Dogra Begimemti — regard it as a great privU^e to be 
present here this morning and personally to present, on 
behalf of His Majesty the King-Emperor, the New Colours 
of your battalion. This ceremony has more than ncnai 
significance. Ton are the youngest battalion of the Dc^gra 
Regiment ; your old colours which we have just seen 
paraded for the last time borne no battle honours. But 
these colours which I now present are rich in honours won 
in many forrign fields, in most of the spheres in whitdi 
dunng the Great "War British and TTidinn arms were 
engaged.^ They bear the names of battles and campaigns 
which wiU always be remembered with pride in the long 
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nml illustriouK nnnnb; of the British and Indian Armies. 
In the ycors which liavc passed since the Battalion was 
raised it Iios acquitted itself nobl^' and has steadily added 
lionour and distinction not only to its own record bnt also 
to that of the great regiment of which it is a part. 

These colours arc the visible embodiment of that which 
you treasure so carcfull}' — ^thc tradition of the Begiment. 
The added lustre of the names which the Colours now bear 
has been achieved by the courage, the self-sacrifice and the 
devotion to duty of those who went before you — ^in many 
eases probably your own fathers and relatives. The tradi- 
tion is a great one — ^including as it docs acts of gallantry 
which have received the highest award for valour which 
His Majesty can bestow. I am confident that you, the 
present generation, and those that follow after you will 
maintain the distinguished record that has been handed 
down to you and keep undimmed the famous name of the 
Battalion and the Begiment. 


DINNER BY THE MINISTERS OF THE PUNJAB. 


At a dinner party given by the Ministers of the Punjab at^oth Oetol 
Lahore on 25tb October 1937 His Esccllcney the Viceroy made 
the following speech : — 


Your Excellency and Gentlemen , — ^I thank yon most 
warmly, Sir Sikander, for the kind words with which you 
have proposed the toast of my health and yon, (Gentlemen, 
for the manner in which you have responded. I assure 
yon that my wife and I have been deeply moved by the 
welcome you have given ns from the first moment that we 
entered this famous Province. Tlie Viceroy can have no 
favourite amongst the provinces of this country. I am 
here to serve &em all and m equal degree to cherish, to 
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the best of my opportunity, t3ie welfare of every one of 
them. But it would be indeed strange if I who am at 
heart a tnim of the countrymde, and of the farm, were not 
to fed myself at home in the Punjab and happy amongst 
thpsa strong sons of hers who till her fields and tend her 
herds. Ati^ when I go, as dearly I like to go, to visit some 
village, and am received by the familiar rank of npri^t 
figures bearing npon their breasts the medals and decora- 
tions won in many a theatre of war, I think of daj's — ^now 
InTig past — in which, in the mud and chill of a Flanders 
winter, 1 first saw famous units of the Indian Army, and 
learned to admire the soldicyrly fortitude with which, under 
conditions «ti^ in a climate so Tnifaniiliifp to them, they 
answered the eaU of duty and most worthily maintained 
the splendid traditions of which they were the heirs and 
the gnardians. 

Yon have been good enough to make reference in terms 
most kind to my great interest in all that affects the v;df are 
of Bie rural population. I cannot overstate my sense of 
the talent importance of CTiTiaTiri-ng every means in 
our power the outturn of the land. That we can increase 
that outturn I do not doubt. In face of an increamng 
population, we must increase it. I do not propose this 
evening to deliver a technical address on fanning. I must, 
however, speaking m this great cattle-raising province, 
reaffirm nqr complete conviction that in a sys t em atic and 
sustained endeavour to better, by appropriate breeding 
policies, the quality of our cattle, and to provide for those 
improved cattle an adequate food supply, lie the means by 
which we may most surely and most expeditiously increase 
both the wealth and the health of our people. 

Again, I do trust that all concerned with agiicultural 
produce, whether as producers or as merchants, will 
support in every way the endeavour of governments, 
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Central and Provincial, to establish more orderly and 
efficient methods of marketing for primary produce. 
This is a Md in which I can claim to have very wide 
experience, and I assure you that existing methods are 
capable of improvement, and that great good is quite 
certain to follow that improvement. Let me give you only 
one example of the man n er in which effective marketing is 
linked with agricultural improvement. If a farmer is 
esq)ected to improve the quality of his produce, he is 
entitled to ask that a fair ^are. of the enhanced value of 
his crop due to the improvement in quality should accrue 
to hunsdf. For the farmer, the attraction in quality lies 
in securing better prices for high class produce than for 
produce of indifferent quality. But the farmer cannot 
hope to get his fair share of the higher value unless the 
method of marketing is satisfactory. Bad and disorderly 
marketing invariably tends to deprive the grower of all 
share in the premium whidi quality commands in the nI1i> 
mate market, kfarketing is the business side of farming, 
it is the process by which the fruits of the earth are 
translated into cash. It is high time that the farmers of 
India, and those engaged in distributing agricultural pro* 
duce, should come to recognize that this is a side of India's 
premier industry' which merits their close and constant 
attention. 

The improvement of farming is an object that must 
interest the toumsman as closely as it touches tljc countr>' 
man. for if we can increase the prosperity of the fanner 
we shall most certainly promote the expansion of cvciy 
other indu«ti;>- and of commerce in general. There is no 
man or woman in this pro«nce hat rtand-i to b'mefit f.-om 
the progress of agriculture and nf animal hu-’o-indr;.-. I 
am confident that the Government of the Panjzh '.vili 
eypty jjcrve to pr(>mo}e and to c:>seoIid£te 
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progress. To be chai^d ■with the duties of government 
over a great province such as this is an honour such as 
any I care not how eminent he be, might covet. It 
is also a heavy burden and a very great req)onsibiIity. 
I have every confidence that the present Government of 
the Punjab, under the able and zealous leadership of Sir 
ffllrwTiHftr Hyat IThan, "vrill Strive constantly to advance 
the highest interests of the Punjab. Sir Sikander, you 
have mentioned the natural and laudable desire of your- 
sdf and your colleagues to embark upon ■wider and there- 
fore more costly schemes of a beneficent kind than those 
which are at present ■within the scope of your available 
revenues, and in this cont^ you have referred to the 
disappointment that has been ■widely felt in the Punjab 
at the recommendations of Sir Otto Niemeyer. Upon 
that I will say no more than that, looking at this matter 
as I am bound to do from the angle of India as a whole, 
and while I sincerely r^et your disappointment, it is 
Tt^ firm oinnion that 'the award of Sir Otto l^emeyer was 
a just a'ward. Sir Sikander has more than hinted that 
the Punjab prefers cash to kind ■words, and if I may say 
so as a Scotsman, I share that sentiment. Neverthdess, 
I am going to say to you ■Qiat I fhtTilr that it may easily 
happen that you ■will find that the distribution of income- 
tax under Sir Otto Niemeyer’s a'ward may begin mnch 
earlier than you anticipate. As you kno'w', in the early 
years of prorindal autonomy the amount of income-tax 
to be distributed to the pro'dnces is regulated by the 
amount of surplus on railway revenues, and provided 
there is no reversal of the present improvement in rail- 
way earnings there is a fair prospect that your province 
may realise a not unsubstantial amount in this very year. 
But I woidd emphasise that for this year and for some 
years to come such realisation depends on a continuance 
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of tlic budgetary jiositioii of UniJwiiy/i, uiiii for Umi, 
reason I w'ould strongly urge yuii lo inln; loi iifirrowly 
provincial \’icw of problems sueb ns the eoiitrol of motor 
traffic and tbe like, Avhicli nlTeet tlie fortunes of (lie Hnfl- 
ways. 

1 have beard vritb iha utmost satisfneUon your hif/Ji 
appreciation, an appreciation / fully tfhant, of tbe eer- 
vices rendered to this province by your O'ove/'nor, iifr 
Herbert Emerson ; and I value very ttnadly Ihk frciJi 
proof of the ezcelleni relations existing bety/een liift 
Governor and hts 3IinKlew!, ba.vjrj oh those reb><ions n/’'v 
njion a proper coacejition of tbe v/orbing of tbe new 
constitation- I am indeed h&ppy to tbinb, that by His 
Ifaiestv’s -nieb. Sir EerVirt t/irvkym fir'} 1/j i/; 
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SIB FAZL-I-HUSAIN MEMORIAL. 

At the laying of the Fonndatibn Stone of the Sir Fazl-i- 
Hiiaain Memorial at Lahore on 2Cth October 1937, His Excellency 
the Viceroy made the folloTriiig speech : — 

Tour ExceUeney, Ghaudhri Sir Shahahud-Din, 
Ladies and Gentlemen , — It is a great satisfadaon to Lady 
Linlithgow and to me that doting onr visit to Lahore we 
shonld have been able to he present at this ceremony, and 
to take part in this practical tribute to the memory of so 
eminent a son of the Punjab. I had not the intimate 
personal knowledge of Sir Fazl-i-Husain enjoyed by so 
mai^ of those present here this afternoon, nor had I the 
pleasure of working with him as a colleague, for he had 
ceased to be a Member of the Council of the Covemor- 
Gkneral before I assumed my present office. But I am 
well aware of the remarkable record of the service per- 
formed by him and of the outstanding position wliicli he 
occupied in the life of this Province and in the life of the 
coxmtiy. During the time of his public career, cut short 
so prematurely,' he was able to perform, in disregard of 
his own health and moved solriy by the ideal of the 
public good, service of real distinction ; and in thinking 
of him today we think of a great politician, a great 
educationist, a great Punjabi, a great Mussalman, and, 
most important of all, of a great Indian. I ha've always 
been impressed by the singleness of purpose which marked 
Sir Fazl-i-Husain’s public activity, and when I look back 
today over the details of the long record of his service 
to his Province and his country, I cannot but be reminded 
of the words used by a great British statesman of another 
famous parliamentarian, of whom he said “ He always 
maintained that public service was the highest career a 
man could take. In that bdief he fitted himself for it 
and in 'that belief he worked and died 
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The removal from among us of a public man of ex- 
ceptional capacity and marked personality, still in the 
prime of life, is at any time a traged}'. The sense of loss 
on personal and public grounds, and the inevitable 
diminution of the cfr(>ctivc influence u’hich at all times so 
essentially depends on the urinning personality of the 
individual, arc keen and real. I am glad to think that 
the friends and admirers of Sir FazI-i-Husain should have 
decided to commemorate his brave spirit, his great 
qualities, and his eminent services by the Memorial the 
foundation stone of which we lay today. No Conn <>£ 
memorial could in my judgment have been a more for- 
tunate one than that which they have selected. Sir Fazl- 
i-llusam was himself, in the first place, a great educa- 
tionist ; he was closely associated with this distinguished 
college which during its long and honourable existence 
has given so many men to the public life of the Punjab, 
and which continues to maintain at so high a level the 
traditions which it has inherited. A library, too, if it is 
of all things a place in whidi the younger generation 
can prepare itself for the battle of life, is also essentially 
a place of inspiration. I am glad to think, and I fed 
sure that Sir Fazli would himself have been happy, that 
his name and tlie inspiration which it connotes should be 
associated with this library. 

As I lay this stone, I feel confident that I express the 
view of all those present today and of those many friends 
and admirers of Sir Fazl-i-Husain who are unable to be 
with us, when I voice the hope that, commemorating as 
it does so great a personality and so great a servant of the 
public, this library will serve as a still further encourage- 
ment and inspiration to the members of this College, an 
institution which can already look back on -so fine a record 
igjLd jio marked a contribution to the public good. 
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Ati^I I fed sure that the bnilding of Trhich tre lay the 
foundation stone today Tvill not merdy serve as a per- 
sonal memorial, but that it vrill prove an effective influence 
for good in the Province to which such devoted service 
was rendered, throughout his life, by. Sir Fad-i-Husain. 


OPEXDfG OP THE GAXGA GOLDEH JUBILEE 
mJSEini IN BIKANER. 

His Esccllenqr the Yicetoy made the follovring ^eech at the 
opening of the Ganga Ghdden Jnbilee Mnsenm in Bikaner on 
Friday, the 5th November 1937 : — 

Your Highness, Maharaj Sir Mandhata Singh, Ladies 
and Gentlemen , — It gives me very great pleasure to pei> 
form the opening ceremony of this Museum today. A 
Museum, enshrining as it does rdics of the traditions and 
glories of the past to encourage and in^ire ns in meeting 
the problems of the present and future, seems to me a 
peculiarly appropriate memorial of the fiftieth anniversary 
of His Highness’ role — a role during the jieriod of which 
his sagacity, his judgment,, and his tried esperience, have 
done so much for Bikaner. I warmly congratulate the 
People’s Golden Jubilee Committee on the excdlenee of 
this memorial of the loyalty and devotion of the people of 
Bikaner to their Ruler, and of their pride and joy in his 
Jubilee. 

You are right to value and reverence the prowess of 
the Bikaner Rathors of the past : no country can claim 
finer and more chivalrous warriors than they, and their 
example should be an inspiration to the youth of today 
and tomorrow. I use the word inspiration ” advisedly, 
for if this Museum is not to become a mere mausoleum of 
past glories — of the heroism which has been — ^it is neces- 
sary that we of today and our successors of tomorrow 
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.vljonM not only lulniiro nini rovori* tlic exploits of those of 
tmt ^!l<lntcI rcsolw to foltnu* their oxninplo.iiitd 
to n<inii( litt'ir ^]>irit of rtuirniro and dcvotitui to the sohi* 
lion <>f tfie nhich t'otifmiit iix in tin* olinnpod eir* 

of the present time — proliJciiis whirh, tlioudrh 
tliey ititTrr pmilly fruin those whieh ronfronted our 
iiMO'Vilors. roqitin* no les*! eiiorir}* and detorininntion for 
tli'dr smH'es<«rid solution. 7'iie loufr and ciiiim’tit career 
of His Iliititncss. tin* dictiuKtilshed nchirvcinents to which 
he ran point in so iiiniiy and such varied Helds of action, 
all hear witiirs-s to the extent to which the proat traditions 
of a fatnuus past afford the iitspiration ref|nisitc to meet 
and ovcreonic the diHieidtics of modern times. Nolmdy 
rumhines more happily than His Hi{rhm‘ss the Maharaja 
military prowess with the initinlivc and enerpy ncccssnr}' 
to the succeKsfnl administration of a modern State, and 
Bikaner contains many memorials of his forcsipht and wise 
statesmanship, 

I congratulate the Golden Jubilee Committee and the 
people of the State whom the Committee represents on the 
.succeKs with whieh their project has been carried out. 
The building which we sec before us is in ever}' way 
worthy of the high purpose which it is desUned to fulfll 
and I offer my felicitations botli to Mr. Foster King, who 
designed it, and to Mr. B. II. T. Mackcnxic, who has so 
sucecssfully carried the architect’s designs into effeet. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, it is my earnest wish that this 
Museum, which constitutes so signal a proof of the loyalty 
and devotion to their Bnlcr of the people of Bikaner, and 
of the cordial relations which unite the Ruler and his 
.snbject.s, and which commemorates, too, an onnivensary of 
.such importance in the history of this illustrious State, 
may long scn’c to remind the people of Bikaner of the 
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glories of the past and of the great contributions 'which, 
during the long period of his rule, His Highness has made 
to its prosperity and well-being. 

I have mucli pleasure in declaring the Museum open. 


BANQUET AT BIKANER. 

His Excellency the Viceroy made the following speech at 
the Banquet at Bikaner on the occasion of the Jubilee cdehra- 
tions of His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner on Saturday, 
the 6th Novemher 1037 

7o»r Highness, Ladies and Gentlemen , — I am most 
grateful to Tour Highness for the kind terms in which 
you have proposed the health of my wife and myself, and 
I thank you most warmly for the cordial welcome you 
have given us. This is not, as you know, our first virit to 
Bikaner, but Your Highness knows what happy memories 
we carried away of our former -visit, and how great a 
pleasure it is to both of us 'that, on this historic occasion, 
on which Your Highness is celebrating -the 50th Anniver- 
sary of your accession to the Gadi, we should be present 
to take part in the cdebration of your Gulden Jubilee, 
and to witness the loyal enthusiasm of your subjects. 

The long period of Your Highness’ rule has been 
marked by achievements of 'the greatest benefit to your 
State, and by a record of service of which any Prince 
might wdl be proud. The steadfast and eminent loyalty 
to the Crown of Tour Edghness and Tour House is too 
■well known to call for remark from me ;,yet I cannot but 
think tonight, when we cdebrate an anniversary so 
significant to your State, of your long and dose assoda- 
tion 'with the person of successive Sovereigns. Tour 
Highness was present at the Coronations of Kiwg Edward 
Vn, of King George V, and of King George VT : you 
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>vcrc nppoinled so loug ago ns 1902 to be an A.-D.-C. to 
His Bojal Highness the Prince of Wales — afterwards His 
Majesty King George V, and you have ever since 1910 
been attached as an A.-D.-C. to the person of the reigning 
Monarch. That is a record which is, I think I am right 
in saving, unique in the Princely Order, and one of wliich 
Your Highness may well be proud. The loyal assurance 
which 1 have tonight received from Your Highness, of 
your readiness to place at the disposal of His Majesty 
the entire resources of your State in men and money 
should occasion unhappil}' arise, is but what I should have 
expected from a Prince whose record of loyalty and of 
sen'ice to the Empire is so distinguished, and who has 
been so closely associated personally' with so many 
Sovereigns. It will be a pleasure to me to convey that 
assurance to His Imperial Majesty. 

The celebrations which ore now taking place mark the 
Jubilee of the Ruler of one of the most conspicuous and 
progressive States in India ; a Ruler, too, who has achieved 
for himself an outstanding position in India and the 
Empire. We are all of us familiar with the long record 
of distinguislied service of Your Highness, in the fidd, 
as a Prince, as an administrator. To refer in detail to 
the many events of the long period of your, rule is not 
possible in the short time at my disposal tonight. But it 
is only proper that I should touch briefly on certain at 
any rate of the more significant and memorable features 
and events of your long rule. 

Let me in the first place make some mention of the 
beneficent works which Your Highness has accomplished 
in Bikaner. To describe, however inadequatdy, all those 
works would far exceed the compass of this i^eech. 1 
shall content myself therefore with a reference to some of 
the more important of them which must serve as exemplars 
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o£ the whole. There can, I think, be no more striking 
flyftinplH of Yonr Highness* foresight and solicitude for 
your people than the irrigation works which you have 
aud iu particular, the construction of the 
Gang Canal, which was opened by His Excellency Lord 
Irwin in October 1927, and which most appropriately bears 
Your -Highness’ name. Even kad Your Highness no 
other achievements to' your credit, the Gang Canal would 
be a lasting memorial of your rule. By the waters of. that 
canal many miles of desert, indeed a large proportion of 
the total area of the north of the State, have been con- 
verted into fertile land on which valuable crops are 
yearly raised. This achievement, in any circumstances 
striUng, is all the more outstanding in importance since' 
in the area through which the canal now flows cultivation 
had for centuries been impossdble owing to lack of water. 
I need not dwell on the prosperity and happiness which 
the existence of the Gang Canal must have brought to 
those of Your Highness’ subjects who are so fortunate as 
to live in its vicinity, and to the many thousands who have 
emigrated from the Punjab in order to take up land on 
the canal, nor on the contribution whidi such a work must 
have made to the cotmtry’s wealth. No more doquent 
tribute could be paid to the reality of the benefit which 
the canal has conferred than the increase of 116,000 whidh 
occurred in the population of the State in the neighbour- 
hood of the Gang Canal between thq Census of 1921 
that of 1931. 

Nor is it only agriculture whi(di has benefited from 
Your Highness’ energy in developing works of public 
utility and the statesmanlike foresight you have displayed 
throughout the long period of your rule. Your TTigTinfisa 
can point to the construction of many miles of railway and 
in a great development in the supply of electricity for 
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domestic and industrial purposes alike. Finally, those 
who. have had the good fortune to visit Your Highness’ 
capital cannot but have been struck by the many beautiful 
buildings which adorn it and which add so greatly to the 
attraction of the surroundings of the city. 

Let me in particular pay a tribute to tiie Bijey Singhji 
Memorial Hospitals, which Lady Linlithgow and I saw 
with so much interest yesterday. Those hospitals, the 
design and layout of which are so admirably calculated 
to furthejr the beneficent object which they have in view; 
represent not merely a distinguished addition to the 
ardiitecture of Bikaner. They afford also, equipped as 
they are, in the most impressive degree, with latest 
resources of modem science, a convincing proof of the 
importance attached by Your Highness to making available 
to the subjects of your State first class medical attention 
, and medical provision — an aspect of administration to 
which the generous gifts you have made for the prevention 
and cure of tuberculosis bear further witness. Nor would 
it be appropriate that I should fail, in this connection, to 
mention the Museum, which it gave me so much pleasure 
to open yesterday, and which represents the subject chosen 
by the Golden Jubilee Committee of the people of Bikaner 
to celebrate the Jubilee of Your Highness. 

Your Highness had hardly b^un to rule over your 
State when in 1900 war broke out in China, and the 
Bikaner Ganga Itisala, under your personal command, 
formed part of the British Expeditionary Force which 
was despat(died to the scene of operations, where it played 
an honourable part, A sterner trial was in store for Your 
Highness and your State Forces during the fateful years 
from 1914 to 1918. During that critical and anxious 
period, the Bikaner State troops saw service during the" 
IiSSPSV „ 
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Great War in France, where Tonr Highness also served 
in person, and afterwards in the defence of Egypt. I can 
pay no tribute to Tonr Highness and your forces 

to say that throughout those trying campaigns Tour 
TTi grTiTipsa and your troops worthily upheld the traditional 
prowess of the Bajput race. 

I pass to more peaceful topics. Tour Highness’ 
acumen as a statesman both in India and the Empire is 
no less well known than your prowess as a soldier. In 
India you were the first Ghancdlor of the Chamber of 
Princes on its inauguration in February 1921, and yon 
were re-deCted to that high ofSce on several occasions. 
Ton w^e a leading member of the First Bound Table 
Conference which made so profound a contribution to the 
constitutional history of this country by inaugurating the 
proposals for a Federation of British India and the Indian 
States — proposals which, it is hoped, will before long be 
translated into an accomplished fact to the lasting benefit 
of aU concerned. I was glad to hear the tribute which 
Tour Highness has paid tonight to the Federal ideal, and 
I share your hope that the States will find it posmble to 
accede to the Federation, and that at an early date. I am 
profoundly convinced of the importance to the future of 
India of the early realisation of the Federal adieme ; and 
just as since assmning office I have spared no effort to 
remove misunderstandings or uncertainties about that 
scheme, so you can rdy upon me to continue to lend my 
utmost endeavour to secure that a constitutional devdop- 
ment of such potential importance to India and to her 
peoples is brought to fruition with the minimTiTn of delay. 

On more than one occasion Tour Highness has re- 
presented India with distinction at the Assembly of the 
League of Nations. But Tour Highness’ activities as a 
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statesman have not been confined to India and Indian 
attairs. During the Great War you were a member o£ the 
Imperial War Cabinet, and later, when the War had 
terminated, of the Peace Conference. Later still you were 
appointed by Ilis Imperial Majesty the King-Einpcror 
one of the Plenipotentiaries for signing the Peace Treaty, 
and in that cii])acity you were one of the signatories of the 
Treaty of Versailles. Sucli have, been some of llte historic 
events in which Your llighne.ss has taken an honourable 
and prominent part. 

It is but fitting on this occasion timt 1 should say a 
word about the steps which Your Iliglmcss has chosen to 
signalise this anniversary. I welcome your decision to 
increase the elected majority in your State Council, a deci- 
sion which accords with the spirit of the time and which 
cannot fail to be appreciated by your subjects. , 1 have 
mentioned already the generous and far-sighted contribu- 
tion which Your Highness has made to the fighting of the 
scourge of tuberculosis, a scourge in combating which Her 
Execllcnc}’^ and 1 have token so keen an interest, and to 
which we hope ourselves to make an early contribution. 
And I am sure that the other steps whidi Your Highness 
has taken to make available additional medical provision 
for the people of your State will equally prove to be of 
the utmost value. I read, too, witii the utmost satisfac- 
tion, among the other substantial and valuable boons whieh 
have been granted by Your Highness, the generous remis- 
sions of arrears of interest, amounting to over 41 lalcfas of 
rupees, which Your Highness has approved on the instal- 
ments payable, up to 1935-86 for lands purchased in the 
Gang Canal area, and the steps you have taken to create 
a Bural Uplift Department, and to deal with that most 
important problem — ^the liqmdation of agricultural debt. 
And I feel no doubt that , benefits which 

I.56PSV 
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you have taken, this occasion to confer upon your State 
\rill be of 'widespread and perraanent 'ralue to its 
inhabitants. 

I have endeavoured as briefly as possible, Ladies and 
GentLemen, to recall to your minds some of those achieve- 
ments 'which have made His Highness an outstanding 
figure and a con^ieuously successful Buler. Indeed I 
know of no Buler of an Indian State in modem times who 
has by his individual efforts done more for his State and 
his subjects than our distinguished .host ; and the 
enthusiastic welcome whidi one has seen His H^hness 
receive in the streets of Bikaner affords unmistakable 
evidence of the relations between Prince and people, and 
of the estent to which the State appreciates the good work 
which His Highness has done for it over so many years. 

I was very glad to hear the generous tribute wbich 
Your Highness has paid to 'the officers of my Political 
Department and in particular to Sir Bertrand Glance and 
to Sir George Ogilvie. It is a great pleasure to me that 
the good work of the Department and its officers, and their 
service to the States should be recognised in such warm 
terms by a Buler so distinguished and 'with such long 
experience as Your Highness. 

Looking back over the last 50 years 'with their stress 
and dangers, their successes and disappointments, it must 
be supremely gratifying to Your Highness 'to compare 
the condition of your State now -with its ■jrfjen 

you started to rule over it, to mark the improvement in its 
resources, to observe tiie devotion of yonr people, and to 
reflect that these are almost entirely the fruits of your 
own labours. It is a source of profound satisfaction to 
me tonight to be able, by the command of His Imperial 
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Majesty the King*£)mpcror, to announce that Uis Iklajcsty 
lias been graciously pleased on this auspicious occasion to 
recognise the eminent record of Uis Uighness the Maharaja 
alike in peace and war, ns ruler, as soldier, and as states* 
man, by the promotion of Ilis Uighness from the rank of 
Licut.*Gcncrnl to the rank of General. You will join with 
me, Ladies and Gentlemen, in tendering my heartiest 
congratulations to Uis Highness on this signal distinc- 
tion ; and you will share my own warm and sincere hope 
that for very many years to come he w'ill live to give to 
his State the wisdom of his rule. 

Ladias and Gentlemen, I ask you to drink with me to 
the health of our illustrious host, His Highness the 
Maharaja of Bikaner. 


TRIENNIAL CONFERENCE OP THE ALL-INDIA BOY 
SCOUTS ASSOCIATION. 

In opening the Triennial Conference of Sie All-India BoyiouiS 
Scouts Association Bis Excellency the Viceroy made the 
following speech on Tnesdaj', the IGtii November 1937 : — 

FcUoiv Scouts , — should first like to say how glad I 
am to welcome you all here today, and to have this 
'opportunity of addressing a gathering so representative of 
Scouting in India. There are a few absentees whose 
absence — and 1 feel sure I voice the opinion of all present 
—we cannot but regret. I am ^ad, however, to see so 
many well-known personalities whose distinguished and 
devoted services to the Scout Movement in ^eir Provinces 
and in India as a whole are so well known. 

I am glad, too,— and here again I feel sure I express 
the wew of all present today— that the conference is to 
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be presided over by the Chief Commissiouer of Boy 
Scouts for luflia. Captain Nawab Sir Muhammad Ahm ad 
Said Khan, whose leadership has meant so much to the. 
Movement through a critical period, in its history. It will 
be of great value to have his guidance through this coming 
conference, which I think I can justly describe as botii 
historic and momentous, in that not only is it the first of 
its hind, but tiie questions which are to be discussed here 
are of vital importance to the future prosperity of the 
Movement in India. 

Let me say at once that I do not myself propose to 
discuss in any detail this morning any of the. difBicult 
questions which will occupy your attention later. You . 
have no doubt seen the Message whicfii I issued not long 
ago and will have had the opportunity of discovering the 
lines on which my mind is working. 

I wish rather in this speedi, if I may, to focus your 
attention on the general principles which must underlie 
your discussions and on the spirit in which I hope those 
discussions will be carried out. You will have noticed 
that I addressed yon as Fellow Scouts This form 
of address was deliberate. I want that to be the key-note 
of these discussions — the realisation that we are all fdlow * 
Scouts and that the object of our presence here is to do the 
best we can for India through the medium of the Scout 
Movement. I feel confident that this conference cannot 
fail to achieve success if its deliberations are carried out 
with this realisation in our minds, and if we. inspired by 
the great achievements in the past of the Scout Movement 
in India, keep to the spirit of Scouting, the main charac- 
teristics of which are, as you all know, toleration, loyalty, 
and disapline. 
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It may be of value if I aualyse in general terms the 
position as I see it. Let me start then with what are, 
after all, fundamental— the aims of Scouting. I was 
reading the other day the Charter of the Boy Scouts 
Association, which refers in its preamble tu the Boy 
Scouts as an organisation “ for the purpose of instructing 
boys of all classes in the principles of discipline, loyalty, 
and good citizenship ”. The Policy, Organisation and 
Buies of the Boy Scouts Association in India repeats those 
principles in rather fuller terms and goes on to add that 
the Association is non-political and non-sectarian ; let me 
add, too, in order to contradict an opinion, of which there 
are indications in some quarters, but which is in fact 
wholly erroneous, that it is essentially non-official. 

Nobody will deny the value of these principles when 
applied to the youth of any country. They are educative 
principles of universal applicatiou. But as in the case 
of any such principles, the main difficulty lies in the 
organisation of the machinery for their individual applica- 
tion. This is no new problem. It is to a certain extent 
the old story of the wood and the trees ; and you will not 
misunderstand me if I urge on you the great danger of 
our losing the wood for the trees, of losing sight of the 
universal principles of our Movement in the individual 
difficulties of their application. There is no need for me 
to remind you of the wide differences between the various 
parts of India, of whidi any All-India Movement must 
take full accoxmt, of thq great rel^ons professed by its 
inhabitants, of its intense national conseionsness, of the 
historic traditions of the Provinces and of the 
alliances that each produces. The principle of the 
Scout Movement aim at breaking down these divisions 
and differences ; but the doseuess of .problems and con- 
sidwatios? whi?^ more nearly and immediatdy concern 
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TIB, leads TIB to pay exdiisive attention to them 

at the expense of the -wider problems with which they are 
inevitably linked. It is the appearance of this tendency 
that I see in Scouting in India today. We are in danger 
of basing our line of action on the nearer individual case 
inateiK^ of on the more distant universal prmciplc, possibly 
even of Tnis tnking the means for the end. I would like, to 
suggest to you, therefore, that if we concentrate on our 
agreement over the principles of the Movement, the pro- 
blems of Scouting in India witii which we at this con- 
ference -will he concerned will appear much more as pro- 
blems of the machinery by which the principles in which 
we all believe -will be put into effect than as problems of 
fundamental agreement or disagreement regardiog those 
prindples ■ themselves which many people appeal to con- 
sider they are. The adjustment of the machinery of any 
organisation to the developments of the time is a process 
of common occurrence. Like all processes of adjustment, 
it is at times both difficult and -uncomfortable ; bu-t — and 
this T would impress on you — it is made easier if the 
principle in which you believe and which you want to 
erea-te as a live force is kept uppermost in your Tninila. 

I was reading recen-Qy the latest -volume of Lord 
Baldwin’s speeches “ The Service of our Lives ” ; and I 
read again that -wise message which he broadcast on the 
evening of Their Majesties’ Coronation last May.' There 
is a passage in that which to my mind has a peculiar 
significance for us and which I would like to read -to 
you ; 

Let us dedicate oursd-ves ”, ha said, ” let -us 
dedicate ourselves— afresh if need be— to 
the service of our fello-ws, a service in 
-widening circles, service to the home, service 
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to our neighbourhood, to our counly, our 
province, to our country, to the Empire, and 
to the vrorld.’* 

The parallel must suggest itself to you. In Scouting 
in India u’e each have our local and provincial loyalties 
which demand our allegiance. But these are, and must be, 
subordinate to the greater loyally of the All-India Scout 
Movement. There is perhaps in certain quarters a 
hesitation readily to accept the value to the Movement of 
an All-India Central Organisation because there is a 
fear that by attachment to such a Centre a certain freedom 
and individuality of local associations will be lost But 
as I said in my recent Message I do not consider that a 
unified Scout Movement in India is in axy way incom- 
patible with Liberty of action in the Provinces within the 
framework of the Movement, or with the fullest recogni- 
tion of the national character of that Movement as a 
whole. I am convinced that it is ^ough tiliese wid» 
associations and contacts that the integral parts of the 
Movement will retain vitality and direction. 

With these words, Gentlemen, I will leave you. 
Fateful decisions are in your hands ; and may wisdom and 
good fortune attend your deliberations. I repeat again 
that I am convinced that if you bear in mind the great 
})rinciples on which this Movement was founded and is 
now based, if you keep steadily before you the truth that 
more intimate loyalties are not incompatible with those 
of wider and more diverse application, and if you will 
submit each issue as it arises to the simple test : ** what 
is best for the boys ? ’’—you can reach decisions which 
will unite the Scout Movement in India and win hdp it 
to march forward with renewed strength and to add fredi 
laurds its record of service to India and its youth. 
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INDIAN MILITARY ACADEMY AT DEHRA DUN. 

Tti presenting the Banner to the Indian Militaxy Academy 
TTis Esccellency the Yiceioy made the folloxnng speech on 
Saturday, the 20th November 1937 : — 

Brigadier Kingsley, Officers and Oentlemen Cadets of 
the Indian Military Academy,— It gives me very great 
pleasure to' come here today and present this Banner to be 
competed for by each Company at games in each- Half, in 
the same vray as the previous Banner presented to you by 
my distinguidied predecessor in office, Lord Willingdon. 

I notice incidental^ that B and C Companies seem to 
have established something of a monopoly of that Banner. 
I hope that A and D Companies udll see to it that B and C 
do not succeed in -winning this new Banner too regular^ or 
too easily, and will in their turn successfully challenge 
those former winners. 

In presenting this Banner my de^e is to stimulate in 
each one of you the deteimiuation to do his utmost to 
make his own Company the best, and I am glad to hear that 
a second league has been started this Half, which -wOl give 
more Cadets an opportunity of joining in the games and of 
competing for the honour of their Company. Let every 
man of you -think it no hardship to make and keep himsplf 
fit, and go his hardest at whatever he does — that is one of 
the most important of the lessons you have to learn here, 
-where you are training for the game of life which each of 
you has to play when you leave this place. If a thing is 
worth doing at all, it is worth putting your whole heart into 
it and doing it as well as ever you can. 

I should like to take this opportunity of congratulating 
your Commandant and Officers, as wdl as you Gentlemen 
Cadets yoursd-ves, on the high standard of the parade 
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wliieh 1 liave seen ; it reflects tlie greatest credit on you ail. 
I am looking forward with keen inters to seeing later on 
other activities and phases of your life at this Academy. 
Good luck to you all I 1 wish you all every success and 
happiness in your careers ; you vnll I know do credit to 
your forebears and this Academy where you have been 
trained, and will worthily uphold the high traditions of the 
Indian Army. 


MEDICAL BESEABGH WOBEEBS* CONEEBENOE. 

His EzceUenoy the Yieeroy made the following apeedh to file 29th Nov 
Medical Beseardi Workers’ Conference on Monday, the 29th ^ 
November 1937 : — 

Ladies and Gentlemen ^ — am very glad to see you here 
today and to welcome you to Delhi ; and I trust that the 
scission which is now about to commence will be one the 
results of which will be of real and permanent value. 

Medical Besearch is a matter in whifdi I have always taken 
the keenest personal interest, and I had for some lame up 
to the date of my assumption of ofSce as Viceroy the honour 
of presiding as Chairman over the Medical Besearch Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council. It is in these circumstances 
a source of peculiar pleasure to me to see you here today 
and to be able to pay a tribute in person to the invaluable 
work which has been done over so long a period by the 
Indian Besearch Fund Association and the bodies con- 
nected with it, and by the research workers whom you, 
ladies and gentlemen, represent today. 

The advance in the organisation and development of 
medical research in India has been particularly marked in 
the last 25 years. In 1911 the Indian Research Fund 
Association was established, and although the years of war 
>rhich fpUpwed interrupted the beneficent work which it 
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was designed to further, the foundations had been laid, and 
on fbe conclusion of the War opportunity was taken for 
devdopment in many important directions. In 1920 the 
Sdvool of Tropical Medicine at Calcutta, the necessity of 
which had so long been realised, was established largely 
through the elfforts and enthusiasm of Sir Leonard Bogers. 
In 1932 the munificence of the Bockefeller Foundation 
made it possible to establish the All-India Institute of 
Hygiesne and Public Health, a centre at which provision has 
been made for research, which has been activdy pursued, 
on the' subjects of nutrition, malaria and cholera. Since 
1921 the research workers have annually met in conference, 
a conference attended not only by senior' officers of the 
Medical and Public Health Departments of the Central and 
Provincial Governments, but by other research workers 
from all parts of India. I cannot over-estimate the im- 
portance winch in my judgment attaches to an occasion 
such as this for the interchange of views, and the free dis- 
cussion of questions of fundamental importance, by experts 
of recognised eminence and distinction in their respective 
fields. 

It will not be possible for me today in the brief time 
at my disposal to do more than touch on two or three 
aspects of the work of medical research at the present time. 
Before I proceed to mention certain individual items in 
which I take a particularly dose interest, I would like to 
say briefly how great is the importance from Ihe point of 
view of India that attaches to the dose and earnest pursuit 
of the solution of the many problems which stiU lie before 
us in the field of medical research, and how strong is the 
case for the generous support of philanthropists in this 
country in providing finandal assistance for activities the 
outcome of which is of such great significance to the whole 
of this sub-continent. The School of Tropical Medicine at 
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Calcutta, the vfork of which has been so invoUiable, is for- 
tunate in having a large emlowiucni fund wliich was raised 
frutn dtMiations from commercial tuvsocintions imd Arms in 
prineiimUy, lleiigal and Assam, such ns the Indian Tea 
A.s<:ueiittiun and the Indian dute Association. No one who 
is atvnre of the invaluable re.snlts which have emerged from 
the work and the re.searchc.s of the School of Tropical 
Medicine and its onicers can for a moment Imsitatc tus to the 
value which has been obtained for the money which the 
bodies in question with such public spirit provided in aid of 
research. The All-India Institute of Hygiene and Public 
Health, the work of which again is so material to the 
maintenance of health and the reduction of the incidence 
of mortality in India, is the result of private munificence, 
but of private munificence from a source outside this 
country. The appeal I would make is to those private 
individuals who have the welfare and the improvement of 
stamlards of health in this country at heart to bear in mind 
the strong claims of medical rasearch in its various forms 
In their munificence. There is no vray 1 am sure in which 
a more real and valuable contribution can be made to pro- 
gress in India, and I can most warmly commend the claims 
of medical research to consideration in this connection. 

There arc one or two problems on which I would like 
to say a word today in regard to Uie work which has been 
performed by medical rcscarcli in India — ^Malaria, Nutri- 
tion, Cholera, the reduction of maternal and infantile 
mortality, and the ever-growing and most important 
problem of Tuberculosis. 

We are all of us familiar with the immense significance 
of tlie problem of malaria, particularly in mral areas ; 
and we can I think contemplate with satisfaction the 
admirable work which has been done during the last few 
years by the Malaria Survey of India. As some of you may 
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know, when I assnmed office I fonnd that the threat of 
malaria to the health of Delhi, New and Old, was rapidly 
devrioping into a serious menace ; and last year and this 
year the Malaria Survey has in the Delhi area undertaken 
detailed and extensive anti-malaria schemes, the actual 
work bring carried out hy the Public Works Department. 
The devriopment of these schemes, in which 1 have taken 
a close personal interest, and which I have inspected ou 
various occasions, has given me the. opportunity of satisfy- 
ing mysrif personally, over a long period of months, in 
Indian conditions, as to the extent to whirii prophylactic 
measures can with profit and with the certainty of success 
he undertaken ; and I am glad to say that' the schemes 
which have been initiated and which have been developed 
so successfully in and around Delhi show now, more than a 
year after th^ had first been undertaken, results which 
entitle us to fed confident that the growing threat of 
malaria in this very important area win be brought under 
control if not altogether eliminated. What has been done 
in Delhi can be done elsewhere, and I would commend to 
malaria-stricken areas the work of the Malaria Survey and 
the example afforded by the success of the operations which 
have been undertaken in Ddbi. 

Much remains to be done in connection with riiolera 
research — a question which hi^ always been conridered of 
international importance, and on which the Permanent 
Committee of the Office International d ’Hygiene Publique 
asked some years ago for the assistance of the Government 
of India. That assistance was, I need not say, readily 
accorded, and I am glad to think that the Office Interna- 
tional has on several occasions expressed its warm apprecia- 
tion of the admirable results which have been obtained by 
a number of different laboratories and workers in India, 
under the co-ordinating superintendence of Colonel 
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Taylor, tlie Director of the Central Besearoh Institute at 
Easauli. There is great hope that the investigations now 
proceeding will eventually solve many of the difiSculties 
associated with the control and prevention of this 
disease. 


You are well aware, ladies and gentlemen, of the 
interest I take in the matter of nutritional research, and 
in this very important question India, thanks mainly to 
the work of Sir Robert McCarrison, can claim an eminent 
place. Nutrition and immunity, as an eminent authority 
has pointed out, constitute the two most powerful 
weapons in man’s hands for his %ht against disease. 
Adequate nutrition has, apart from this, a positive con- 
tribution to make to the health and the sense of w!ell< 
being of the individual. The subject is, 1 am well aware 
of extreme complexity in this country, because the pro* 
blem of nutrition is so closely associated with the economic 
condition of the people, and because of the poverty which, 
to the profound regret of all of us, prevails in so many 
parts, of India. Any attempts for the improvement of 
the position must therefore take note of the existing food 
resources of the country, and must devise means for thmr 
ai^entation. A difSculty, too, the impoortance of 
whidi will not be overlooked, is that in regard to a large 
section of the population, lack of knowledge as to modem 
dietetic principles may frequently prevent them from 
utilising even the available resources to the fullest possible 
extent. I fully realise that this is a problem which .is 
fundamentally one for Provincial Governments and Local 
Authorities. But I am sure that those Governments and 
those Local Authorities can look with confidence to the 
Indian Research Fund Association to assist them by 
carrying out such research as may be essential for for- 
mulating administrative policy : end I would refer in 
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paTticular in this connection to the^ invaluable work which 
Ti^a been performed by the Nutrition Research Labora- 
tories of the Association at Coonoor. As you are aware, 
those laboratories have applied themselves for years past 
to nutrition resear^, to the study of the diets of the 
difEerent communities in India, and to dealing witii 
specific nutritional diseases. I am glad to think that, 
under Dr.' Aykroyd’s expert guidance, within the last 
year or tivo the scope of this work has been considerably 
increased and that it now includes dietetic surveys on an 
ext^ded scale in difEerent parts of India, the assessment 
of the nutritive value of articles of food in common use 
by the people, the formulation of objective standards for 
nutrition, and the dissemination of knowledge regarding 
nutrition by free advice to institutions and by propaganda. 
Facilities have also been made available for selected 
officers from Provincial Departments of Public Health to 
undergo a special course of nutritional training at 
Coonoor, a course the value of which is I am convinced 
great. It is my earnest hope that those Provinces which 
owing to pressure on existing pe,rs(mnel, or for other 
reasons, were unable to depute officers to the first course 
of this nature will find it possible to take advantage of 
a further course which is now proposed to be held. I am 
convinced mysdf of the importance of providing trained 
officers for the Provinces who can be employed in the 
nutritional field ; and I am confident that the fullest use 
wiU be made in that field by the Provincial Governments 
which have found themselves able in the past or which 
may find themselves able in the future to depute officers tc 
Coonoor of the expert training which their officers have 
received there. A further step of substantial importance 
is that consequent on a recommendation of the Nutrition 
Advisory Committee steps are now being taken to eo- 
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ordinate agricultural research urith the needs of human 
nutrition. The problems of human nutrition are closd^ 
associated vrith tliose of agriculture aud of animal 
husbandry, and it is in my judgment a matter of the 
utmost importance that this association should be 
adequately recognised in terms of the organisation of 
research. 

Let me refer briefly in this connection to one side- 
issue, for though it is a side-issue it is one of much signi- 
flcance, and one to which 1 have endeavoured in the past 
to draw particular attention. I refer to the benefit to be 
derived by the feeding of children even with small 
quantities of milk, a benefit which has been more than 
established by the work of the Nutrition Research Labora- 
tories at Coonoor. The results of Ifiose esq>eriments on, 
to take one instance only, the effect of giving skinuned 
milk regularly to day and boarding school children are 
remarkable indeed. When an ill-nourished child living on 
rice is given milk regularly, it immediately begins to grow 
more rapidly and its general health shows an improve- 
ment. I fully realise that milk costs money and that the 
resources at our disposal are insufficient to enable us to 
go as far as we should like in this regard. To supply a 
daily with 8 ounces of liquid milk reconstituted from 
skimmed milk powder costs about 12 annas a month, a 
lai^e sum in relation to living standards in India. 
Nevertheless I am glad to see that a number of children’s 
institutions have, by economies in other directions, 
managed to include greater quantities of milk in their 
diet schedules. And I would like again to draw sudi 
attention as I may to the great importance of the use of 
wiiiTr and to its beueficmit results on the younger genera- 
tion and so on the futinre of India. 

Ii55PSV 


X 
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Let me say a -word, too, about the problem of maternal 
mortality, a problem of the fint importance from the point 
of view of public health in India. Though no predse 
figures are available, I am given to understand that I 
should not be far wrong if I put the number of maternal 
at as high a figure as from 150,000 to 200,000 per 
year. The average combined annual mortality from 
small-pos and plague approximates to this figure, while 
the animal mortality from cholera is not much higher. 1 
need say nothing of the disastrous consequences to the 
health and happiness of the home when, as so frequently 
happens, maternal mortality cuts off the mother of the 
growing family. This whole subject has been under 
investigation in Calcutta now for over a year, and during 
the present year a similar investigation has been initiated 
in Bombay. The experience of Calcutta has shown that 
the ansmia associated with pregnancy and eclampsia is 
responsible for a large proportion of maternal deaths. 
These are conditions which require much more detailed 
investigation than they have hitherto received : and it 
would be of great value if this work, tiie importance of 
which I heartily commend to the generously-minded, 
could be farther extended. 

1 come now to the problem of Tuberctdoi^. Lady 
Linlithgow and I ever since we returned to this country 
have been watching the position in regard to this problem 
with the closest attention ; and I will franHy confess that 
we were both profoundly concerned to see the rapidty 
increasing toll which it is taking of the life and health of 
India ; and that we were profoundly impressed, too, with 
the necessity for taking the earliest possible remedial 
steps. There is no question that Tuberculosis is one of the 
major public health problems of this country. Investi- 
gations carried out by the Tuberculosis Association of 
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Bengal appear to suggest that in that Freadencgr alone 
tliere may be eadi year 100,000 deaths from this disease, 
and that the number of persons infected may be so large 
as a million. Wbat is more important again is that the 
greatest degree of infection occurs between the ages of 20 
and 30 ; and in Calcutta, which I quote only because of 
the reliability of the figures available to me in respect of 
it, it is estimated that at this age period there are five 
rimes more deaths among females than among males. 1 
realise that there are many factors which go to make the 
control of Tuberculosis difficult. 1 need only refer in the 
first place to the increasing facilities of motor tran^ort, 
whidi make for a rapid movement between urban and 
rural areas ; and secondly, to the fact that industrial 
labour in India is largely drawn from villages, and that 
contact with the rural areas is maintained by the factory 
w'orkcr, who under the congested conditions of city life is 
continuously exposed to infection. Researches have 
already been carried out under riie auspices of the Be* 
search Fund Association which have helped to throw 
valuable light on some aspects of this problem, all the more 
important because the cpidcmiologj' of the disease appears 
in India to differ in some respects from that of western 
countries. This \rork is still only at its beginning, and 
epidemiological sun'cys on an extensive scale will be neces- 
sary before wc arc in a position to obtain an accurate 
picture of the Tuberculoris problem. Let me however 
repeat that the problem is one of the utmost importance. 
I can say today that I hope there will be made on 
Wednesday an announcement as to an Appeal by iny wife 
in connection with it. the response to which will 1 hope be 
nationwide, and sueh as to enable us to see in every Pro- 
vince and every State in India arrangement** for the pre- 
vention and treatment of Tuberculosis on a really sutis- 
Lr.3PSV xi 
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faetoiy basis, and to establish an effective barrier against 
the ravages of this scourge. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have taken too much of your 
time, and 1 do not propose to detain you longer now. 
You are the inheritors of a most distinguished tradition ; 
the names of Haffkiue, of Bonald Boss, of Semple, of 
Leonard Bogers, of MeCarrison, are known the world 
over. The contribution which you and your predecessors 
have made to the health and happiness of this country 
cannot be overestimated. I realise- the overwhdming 
amount which remains to be done ; and I realise, too, its 
profound importance to the future of India. I am sure, 
that the value of your contribution to thin great problem 
is folly realised throughout the country, and that you 
can rely on the sympathy and the support of an informed 
public in the admirable work on which you are engaged. 


FOBEST COIOEBENGE. 

iber His Excellency the Yiceroy made the following speech at the 
opening of the Forest Conference on Thursday, the 0th Decem- 
ber 1037 : — 

Gentlemen ^ — must first say how great a pleasure it 
is to me to be able to come here thin morning to open this 
Conference. As you all know, I am dosdy interested in 
the question of forests in India and their allied problems, 
and 1 look forward to the results of your ddiberations, the 
importance of which to forest administration in Tndiw. I 
fully appreciate. 

I do not propose in the few words whidi 1 address 
yon today to make any endeavour to discuss possible lines 
of development and organisation. The material wealtii 
of India in forests is very great and the importance of 
forests as an economic asset calls for no Awi pTiasis from 
me. We are all of us wdl aware of the contribution 
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TTibich the forest yield of this cotmtry makes to the main- 
tenance of one of the most precious of its economic assets, 
its livestock. And we are. sensibly too, of the value of 
forests to agriculture, and of their beneficent influence on 
climate, on water conservation and on erosion. To 
realise how important it is to retain the natural protection 
afforded by forests and how conspicuouidy fortunate 
India’s record in this regard has been, one has only to 
look round at other countries and to see how in some large 
areas of land, unsuited for permanent cultivation which 
were alienated from forests and made into farms, have 
now been abandoned to waste and desolation and in others 
how forest denudation has led to flooding or dust-storms 
which have brought widespread destruction and misery 
in their train. The scientific attention which the various 
Governments in India and the Services working under 
them have for so long a period of years paid to the forests 
of India has achieved results of inestimable value ; and the 
long record of conservation and devdopment which has 
earned for India so prominent a paloe in the list of 
countries confronted with the care of great forest resources 
is one on which we can all of us reflect with pride. 

This is the first Conference since the introduction of 
Provincial Autonomy in April of this year, and it is 
inevitable that we should reflect a little on the working of 
the new Constitution in relation to this particular form 
of administration. Even before April of this year 
Forests ” were a transferred subject ; but the effects of 
■constitutional reforms of such magnitude as those recently 
introduced cannot but be felt in every sphere of govern- 
mental activity, and especially where economic assets as 
vast as the forests of India are concerned. 

With the inauguration of Provincial Autonomy the 
responsibility for the oemservatipn and the hiandling of the 
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forest wealth of India passed in fuller measure to Ministers 
dected by the people. I welcome this opportunity of 
saying how sincere is my belief and how deep m 3 ' con- 
fidence that the new hlinistries will he as zealous as any 
of their predecessors to conserve and to develop even 
further the forest resources which are now under their 
control. I am confident, too, that in their work they can 
look for the loyal support and the disinterested advice of 
the members of the Forest Services whose contribution in 
the past has been of such great value. 

Policy and administration alike are as a result of the 
recent constitutional changes the esriusive responsibility 
of Provincial Gk)vernments. But let me for a moment 
dwril on the porition of the Government of India in the 
new Constitution in regard to Forest Administration, and 
indicate very briefly indeed the directions in which and the 
extent to which it can be of assistance to Provincial Gov- 
ernments. 

You will agree with me that Forest Administration 
is a subject which by its very nature does not admit, if the 
best results are to be achieved, of isolation within the 
boundaries of any single Province. Efficiency today is 
achieved and maintained only by a constant effort to keep 
up to date, by the persistent acquisition of knowledge of 
general conditions and of new scientific discoveries, by 
comparison of method and the like. If we consider it 
also from another aspect, timber is a commodily of world- 
wide economic importance, and no producer today can 
afford to disregard the demands of his market or the 
technique of his competitors when that technique enables 
them to place better or cheaper goods on the market. 
The faet that each Prorince is responsible for its own 
forest wealth does not I suggest weaken the need, or 
diminish the advantage, of periodical consultation with a 
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view to tltc cxchnngc of ideas find, where fliis may prtn'o 
to he dasirnblc or feasible, of active co-opcralioii. I sug- 
gest that this is one of the directions in wliich the G'orcni- 
inent of India can well be of assistance to the Pronnccs, 
and can most appropriately and conveniently alTord the 
facilities for periodical disenssion of the kind which I 
have mentioned. I need only refer to the invaluable work 
which has l)Ocn done by the Imperial Conncil of Agricnl- 
tural Research and by the Central Advisory Boards of 
Edneation and of Public ITcalth ns an instance of the 
assistance which can be given in this way without in any 
way interfering with or impinging on the legitimate 
sphere of the Provincial Governments and the responsibi- 
lities whicli have now been transferred to them. 

There is another direction in wliich I think the Gov- 
ernment of India can be of real assistance, and in which it 
is onl}* too ready to continue to make its assistance 
available. I refer to the importance of the application of 
science to the development of the forest resources of 
India. I feel no doubt myself that the eminent degree 
of succ&ss which has in the past been achieved in the coii- 
ficr\'ation and development of forests in this country has 
to a vexy great extent been due to the high standard, 
universally recognised, of scientific attainment among 
members of tlic Forest Services. As yon know facilities 
exist at Debra Dun for the training of officers in the more 
scientific aspects of forest work which in the future, as 
in the past, the Government of India arc only too ready 
to place at the disposal of the provinces. Ami in another 
area of this field, the Forest Research Institute at Dehra 
Dun is an institution admirably equipped for the forward- 
ing of research, the %'alac of which to the conservatiou and 
utilisation of the forest wealth of India needs no emphasis 
&om me. I have myself had the pleasure more than once 
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of ■ristins the. Institute and of essnoning its admirable 
eonipmsnt. Xo one ■who has had the opportunity of 
insoectins it can feil to he impressed by the excellence of 
its equipment, bj" qnality of the "trork fthich has been 
and is being done^ and the opportnnities "which an institu- 
tion of rfeig character aSbrds. I am a'ware that tiie 
Tngtrtnte has been ciitieised in "the past on the ground 
that it tended to isolate itself from the Protinc^ and from 
indusrty &r purposes of eSective collaboration in the 
practical application of kno'uiedge attained and recorded 
within it. irhaterer foundation there may have been for 
that criticism, in the past, active steps have been and are 
bang taken to improve conditions in this regard. A 
specsal Utilisation Branch has been established : every- 
thing is baii^ done to encourage touring by the oScers of 
the Bisrftcte : and in particular, and to this I attach much 
importances active st^ are being taken to pnrsue pro- 
paganda in non-technic^ language. 

Geattemen. the facilities are there and dieir 
advantages are patent. It must be for the Provinces to 
demde to what extent they desire to make use of those 
facOiiies. whether for co-operative consultation, for 
research, for instructional purpose or for "the "wider and 
more proSfable utilisation of "Oie forest "wealth of Tn«ifa. 
icat existing methods and t»"vtstTng ’ machinery may in 
certain respects need modiScation if thqr are to give the 
fullest "valne in modem conditions may "well be the case. 
But I can asure you. Gentlemen, that any constructive 
suggestions designed to end which may be made' 
either by this Conference as e whole, or. after the Con- 
ference closes, by its individual members, shall have the 
closest and most ^mpathetie consideratioa. And I can 
too. that not only <m general grounds but 
because of my own close and active concern "with agricnl- 
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r.:ut ih‘ nUji*«l tii'lils of |*lam «nil niunmt itushiiiulry, 
\.\i tv.n r iy *•« «»y |rfr.--»nnl iiUrt'^i iti nny notion timt 
\ r< in tl'.nt r*‘Si»‘'ol. 

Ui-ft^ro oistO’ht'Ujjjr tny >p*’coh 1 would lllw to oon- 
r’Vtr.ito y.'Ur j:*.tonti**n »•!» tlo* innirnitiido of tlio work in 
of fj.r« *.! ni!tnini<i!rn!tons in Tndin. The dny- 
!•' d.\%* o.oo'vrn with fh«* iiuitu-tlinh' prohlcnm of onoV 
I'.irtioo.lor of v.ork ti»nds- co pritdiioo n 

-f P'-r'-jifotiw. |t {■; thon tImt it is HM'ful to have 
«! >• pio’.nri* ns n ojiolf tironpht hoforo ono’s mind. In 
••rd' r !-* ispj'r^-ointo ild'-' for my^••lf I (>xHininoiI tin* <»lhor 
dny i!:i' Int'vt donlint; with forint iiinttors for ilin 

yonr Th'*'-** woro ^o Mrikinr: that with ymir por- 

m;‘ ••!<»». (iontlono n. I will ipioto tlu'tij to yon. Unrmii 
vjih its jtront foriNi nn>n«! Iiii*c now liopu s<*parnt(>d from 
lndi:i. foil oivn tlior.* ••ttli rxinnin^ in Indio n total area 
Ilf «fjnnr»' mihs of forrsl of which 71.1jri7 scpinrc 

inilo arc r<*s*'r\'M. Tin* total ntimlicr <if aninmls ftraxed 
in that year was over rlfvcn and n half million. The total 
v.aliii* of wood and timber exports was over Hs. 20 lakhs. 
The nra'-s forest revrnut* pxee*'drd Ks. crorcs, of which 
ovi'r Ks. 2 iTorcs %yere spent in mcetinp the chnrfre.s of 
foresi adininistratioii. The'se riirnre.s pivc some idea of the 
m.'kterial forest wT.ilth of India and of its contrihufion to 
the mnintenanee of India’s livestock. The rc.spon.sihilify 
fif ndministerint; assets as larpc as these Ls a veiy' prreat 
one, and one wliich ennnot hut liax’c a material influence 
on the discussions of this Oonfcrencc. Whether these 
discn«s*ions are coneerned mainly with service matters or 
whether they deal with the wider rpiastions of develop- 
ment and utilisation, your dcisisinns and recommendations 
must ho important-. That they will be for the better ad- 
ministration of tbe jfrnat forc.sts of India I have no doubt. 
J wish j’our deliberations, Gentlemen, every success. 
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In opening ibe annual meeting o£ tbe Associated ChambeiB 
of Commerce at Calcntta, on Monday, the 20fh December 1937, 
H. E. the Yicerc^ made the following speech : — 

Mr. President and Oentlemen , — am very glad to 
have the pleasure of meeting you again today, and I 
thank you sincerdy, Mr. Reid Kay, for the kind remarks 
which you have been so good as to make about me. The 
twdve months since we last met have been marked by 
developments of great importance in India itself and 
outside her frontiers. But if in the remarks which I now 
propose to address to you I confine myself essenlaally to 
the Dadian situation and the problems of India, you will 
not think that in doing so I fail to take account of the fact 
that India, like any other great country with widely 
scattered commercial interests, cannot in her trade any 
more than in her political life live isolated from evenfe 
outside. 

You referred, Mr. Reid Kay, in your speech to one 
development of profound significance which has marked 
the last twelve months, to the great constitutional change 
which is represented by-Frovindal Autonomy. How great 
that change is, how great are the powers and the responsi- 
bilities which under it pass to the control of popularly 
elected ministries, is I think now beginning to be widdy 
realised. I was myself closely associated with the dis- 
cussions which led up to the framing of the Act of 1935. 
Looking back on the history of those discussions I can say 
with confidence that the dominating feature of them was 
the earnest desire of all of us to do justice to the great 
responsibility which rested on our .shoulders, and to ensure 
that the Ctovemment of India Act, affecting as it did the 
well-being of 350 millions of people and the fortunes of a 
sub-continent, tiiould embody proposals calculated to 
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■stand iaie test of time and to be of real . service and real 
benefit to India, We may have fallen, diort of tlm ideal 
■whidi -we had set before ouradves.- ‘ Whoj indeedi- in snch 
an '□nderfaldng could hope to escape all error ? ■ I would 
only ai^ you to bdieve that in the endeavours ■ which we 
Tnwflft to lay before the world a legislative enactment the 
terms of which could be regarded as worthy -of the subject 
on which we were engaged, we were moved by no secondary 
or no party consideratidns. Our object was the advantage 
of this great country with whose fortunes GFreat Britain 
Tina been so intimately' associated for so long a period^ and • 
to which she I ' tl-iin'k, with a clear conscience <daim to 
have made a contribution not unworthy of her own tradi' 
lions amil of the ideals which we and our forbears have set 
before us. 

The Act contemplates two essential stages : Provincial 
Autonomy and the Federation of India. The first of 
these stages was attained on the Ist of April of this year. 
Since that date, in every province of Briti^ India, the 
administration has been in the hands of autonomous 
ministries ; and I think we ean claim that eight months’ 
experience of the working of the Ministries has shown 
that the scheme of Provincial Autonomy is one worthy of 
acceptance and one which in practical experiment has 
already maniEested its great possibilities. Experience 
over the short period in question has, too, I tliink ^own 
dearly the cdncerity of our anxiety to give all postible hdp 
to the development of democratic institutions in Tniiig and 
the readiness of the Governors and the Services to lend all 
the assidance in dheir power. Difficidties may on occasion 
have arisen, hut it has been and is the sincere desire, as it 
is the duty, of Governors and of the Services to give within 
the scheme of the Act all possible help and assistance to the 
^Bnistries on which such heavy responsibilities rest. It is 
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an encouragement to me to see the manner in those 
responsibilities have been nsed by bCnisteis of every party 
in every province. We are still at an early stage in our 
experience of the vrorkii^ of the Act end of the difiScnlties 
which may present ithemsdves for one reason or another 
in the process of its operation. It would be foolish of me 
to suggest that all difficulties have been overcome, or that 
problems may not arise as to the handling of which there 
may be substantial and serious differences of view. That 
is only to be es^ected when we are dealing with so vast a 
population, and with issues of such magnitude and such 
cpmplesity. All I can say to yon. Gentlemen, is, for 
myself, that my one anxiety will always be, consistently 
with the obligations which fall upon me under the Act, 
to lend aU the Help I can to the smooth and easy working 
of the Act, and that equally is, I know, the attitude of every 
Gkwemor in India. If I have an appeal to make today 
it is an appeal for good will and for patience, for a long 
view of the problems that lie before us all, for a realisation 
of the great potentialities of the scheme of provincial 
autonomy. I am satisfied that that appeal, in the light of 
the realist approach which Governments of whatever party 
in every province have so far made to their heavy ta^, will 
not fall on deaf ears. Indeed, the response which has so 
far been made to the provisions of the Act is of such a 
character that I would hardly fed justified in making that 
appeal were it not that political experience throughout the 
world has abundantly diown that it is not enough to start 
well ; that it is dangerous to tkink that because one has 
taken the first water successfully one is secure in the 
deeper ocean movements which may lie ahead ; or that one 
can regard one’s own problems in isolation, or otherwise 
than in terms of their relation to world movements and 
world political experience. 
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What 1 have said so far has been directed principally 
to the operaiioh of that portion of the Oovemment of 
India Act of which we have had practical experience, 
even if over a brief period. There lies ahead of ns the 
achievement of an ideal whidi is the ideal which in^irod 
the framers of the Act ; an ideal for which we owe a 
deep debt of gratitude to those spt&esmen of the Indian 
States and of British India who participated in the 
deliberalions which resulted in the present consfitalional 
scheme. When I q;ioke to yon a year ago I said that in 
my judgment Federation was not remote. 1 have spared 
no «^oit in the period which has since dapsed for the 
solution of the problems inherent in the establishment of a 
Federation. Those problems can never, in their nature, 
be simple. -Their importance becomes if possible greater 
when the federation involves the combination and the 
co-operation not only of the great provinces of British 
India with their widely varyii^ conditions and problems, 
but of the historical Indian States with their long individual 
traditions ; and the harmonization so far as possible into 
a common scheme of British Indian and Indian State 
interests and concerns. However great onr anxiety (and 
none can be greater than mine and that of the Secretary 
of State) to achieve at' the earliest possible moment the 
culmination of the scheme embodied in the Act, by the 
placing on the Indian constitutional edifice of whidh pro- 
vincial autonomy is the first and essential stage, of the 
coping-stone of federation, it would be foolish to rush 
ahead without taking all possible pains for the preliminary 
elucidation of the various problems which present them- 
selves. I arranged, as you know, with the object of 
ensuring that in reaching our conclusions we had before 
us the fullest information as to the questions of concern to 
the Indian States, for the despatch to the Rulers of those 
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States of emissaries of toy ovm. I cannot over-estimate 
tlie value of the approach thus made and of the informa- 
tion which those emissaries, in the light of their discussions 
with the Bulers, made available to me, of the points to 
which the States attached importance. It has been no 
light matter to analyse the results of ‘those visits, but I 
do not for a moment regret tiie dday which has been 
involved, for it makes it possible for us to say that in the 
evolution of the great scheme, the framework of which is 
laid down in the Act of 1935, there was no aspect of which 
we were not conscious or to the effect of which we were 
faffing to give full value. Yon can rdy on me to continue 
to urge forward with all the energy and all the personal 
interest which I have in me the completion of the scheme. 
I fed confident that the Bulers of the Indian States, with 
their long tradition of statesmanship, and their (dear 
realization of the trend of world events and the fortunes 
of India, can be rdied upcm to play their part. 

I have ^oken little so far of those immediate com- 
mendal problems whi(di are of such direct concern to you 
and to those whom you represent. I have done so 
deliberately because, in my judgmmit, vital as those im- 
mediate problems are, the matter of essential significance 
to all of us is the present and the future state of India. 
Provincial Autonomy directly and immediately affects 
j'ou and your affairs. That is no less true of federation, 
and I am sure therefore that you will forgive me if, in the 
remarks which I have the honcmr to address to yon today, 
J have devoted so much time to these general aspects of 
the situation. 

Let me toncih now for a moment on certain (ff the 
developments which have taken place in the last twelve 
months ; developments which directly affect, and are of 
direct interest to, your Chamber. Two chmges of great 
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importance vrhich have taken place since December of last 
year are the separation of Bnrma, and the provisions of 
the Indo-Burma Trade Begulation Order, whicli came into 
force in April last. The importance of close I'elations 
between India and Burma from the point of view of both 
countries is one which is present to all of us, and in the 
IcngtlQr discussions which led up to the framing of the 
Trade Begulation Order, the constant preoccupation of 
my Government was to ensure that the change in the status 
of Burma consequent on her separation from India should 
involve as little dislocation as possible in her commeree 
with India. In tliat, I think I am right in saying, we had 
the support of the entire trading community of both 
countries. I do not think that I am going too far when 
I say that even after this relatively short experience of the 
operation of the Order in Council we can claim that our 
object has been attained. Nor do I feel the smallest 
doubt that you, Gentlemen, wholly sSiare my earnest and 
sincere hope that our trade relations with Burma will con- 
tinue to show that commercial rivalry is not inconsistent 
with close and frinedly co-operation. 

There is a second important matter which has reached 
a decisive point in the twelve months since we last met. 
The lengthy trade negotiations -whieh have taken plaee 
with Japan ended last April with the condnsion of the new 
Agreement which was formally signed in London two 
months ago. Under that Agreement we have been able to 
provide for reasonable safeguards for our textile industry 
and a measure of security for our cotton growers, and I 
think that we can claim, in the light of the general tone of 
well informed press comment in both countries, and of the 
manner in which the terms of the agreement have been 
received by the trade, that the agreement has given that 
reasonable satisfaction to both parties whieh is after all the 
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only solid basis for the mamtenance of friendly connnerdal 
relations between nations. 

The importance of the trade negotiations with the 
United Kingdom must be very present to all us today. 
Our discussions with the United Kingdom with tiie object 
of coneludii^ a new agreement to replace the agreement 
concluded in 1932 in pursuance of the Ottawa Pact, are 
still XU progress. I am very conscious of the criticism 
which has been made, and widdy made, that those negotia- 
tions have been unduly protracted. That is a criticism, 
natural as it may be, to which, in my judgment, if regard 
is had to the volume and the importance of the trade 
between the two countries, and to the complexity of the 
issues involved, an exaggerated importance ought not to 
be attached. To examine those details, frequently of so 
direct a relevance in a case such as this, has inevitably 
taken time, but there has been no break in the negotiations, 
there has hardly indeed been even a necessary pause, and 
at the sta^ which things have readied I see no reason why 
with patience and with understanding we should not be 
able to look forward to the establishment on a satisfactory 
and mutual basis of our relations with our principal 
customer. 

I have paid dose attention dnce I have been in India 
to the expansion of our trade intdligenee service. Since 
we last met an Indian Trade Commissioner has opened his 
ofSce in Japan. In a day or two from now an Indian 
Trade Commissioner for Kast Africa will be sailing from 
Bombay to assume his duti^ at Mombasa. A Trade Com- 
missioner is to be appointed in New York ; he will, I hope, 
open his ofBce there in Jime of next year. The appoint- 
ment of a Trade Commissaoner at Alexandria with a view 
to the development of our trade interests in the Levant 
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coimtrics is actively under iuvestigatioii. We can in other 
words 0-1 during tiie last twelve months to have taken 
decisions the result of which will be to develop our foreign 
trade intelligence ser^'ice. I may 1 think appropriately in 
this coimection refer to the recent decision to appoint an 
economist of international reputation as Economic Adviser 
to the Government of India. Addressing you, gentlemen, 
with your great experience of this matter, I need lay no 
empnasis on the fact that it is no longer possible in the 
conditions of the present day for the economics of any 
great nation to be considered in isolation, and you will 
feel with me that the expansion of our intelligence i^stem 
would be of little use without a proper study and interpre- 
tation in India of the data which the expansion of that 
system make available. I am confident that we can look 
for assistance of the utmost value from the advice and the 
wide international experience of the gentleman who has 
been selected for this most important post 

1 am accused from time to time of displaying an 
interest in agriculture which is close to a degree which 
leaves me little time to consider the improvement of 
industry. Gentlemen, I am deeply and sincere con- 
cerned with agricultural problems. I think they are of 
the utmost importance to industry, and 1 am sure that it 
is vital to industry if real progr^ is to be made that agri- 
culture in the coimtiyside should be in a flourishing con- 
dition. And I am glad to see the recognition which-.your 
Chairman gave in his speech today of the importance of 
the condition of agriculture. Let me at once however 
repudiate any suggestion that because I am interested in 
agriculture I do not take the closest and the most informed 
interest in the industrial problem. My own considerable 
experience of great industrial concerns has provided me 
witli some degree of familiarily with the problems of 
I.55PSV T 
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industry and, 1 would add, witb a natural incentire, while 
I hold my present charge, to do all in my power to further 
industrial development and prosperitj* in India. You may 
be sure that 1 shall at all times be ready and open to any 
suggestions which 1 may receive from the commercial 
interests of this counti^j*. 1 hope sincerely that the indus- 
trial conference which took place at Lahore a few days 
ago under the Chairmanship for the first time of my 
Commerce Member, in whose portfolio the subject has 
recently been included, will produce results of real value. 
1 would draw your particular attention to the discussions 
on industrial sur\'eys and the connected subject of the 
development of schemes of apprenticeship, and the several 
schemes for helping young men of the educated classes to 
start and conduct small industrial enterprises. Yon know, 
1 think, how ansious I am to give all the help I can to the 
solution of the problem of unemployment, which as I have 
frequently indicated in the past, is so great a source of 
ansiety, and which bears so hardly and so undeservedly on 
the middle class in this country. I know how conscious 
the Provincial Governments are of its importance and I am 
sure that we can look with confidence to them for their 
fullest and their most sympathetic co-operation. 

I have detained you too long and I do not propose to 
say more than a word more ; but I would to say first 
of all how much importance I attach to the generous 
acknowledgment made by your Chairman of the full con- 
sideration given to all the interests concerned during the 
passage of the Insurance BilL I folly associate myself 
with the tribute he has paid to the success wthI the fairness 
with which this most contentious Bill was piloted through 
the central legislature by the Law Member. 

Yon have referred in your speech to the Motor 
Yducles legislation now und^ the contemplation of my 
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Goverument. This is a question to which as you know 
for some time past the Government of India have been 
giving close attention. The general lines of the Bill have 
recently been considered at Delhi by the Traniqtort 
Advisory Council, and I trust that the measure which will 
einei^ out of those discussions will be found to be 
generally satisfactory to aU the interests concerned. 

Let me say, too, how glad 1 am that it should be 
proposed to revise the Merchandise Marks Act and to 
introduce a scheme of statutory trade mark regmtralion. 
The growth of industrialization in India and the pro- 
gressive diversification of the country’s foreign trade lends 
additional importance to this question. I have fdt 
increasingly in the light of press and other comment that 
the demand for protection against fringement both at 
home and abroad, is most strong. My government are 
folly aware of the difficulties whi<ffi the owners of trade 
marks at present experience in India, and I am very ready 
and indeed anxious to meet the demands of the trading 
co}^unity for the introduction of a astern of statutory 
r^^ration. I do not ignore that there ai^ controversial 
points which must be settled before any measure can be 
introduced in the legidature, and I have taken stqps to 
ensure that these shall be examined in detail by the espert 
departments concerned. Let me only say that I realise to 
the full the importance of these issues to the commercial 
community, and that as in the pa«t commercial opinion 
will be fully consulted before a decision is reached as to 
the advisability of proceeding with the scheme. I am 
confident that you will share my view as to the importance 
of overcoming difficulties and of giving effect to a 
of this nature. 

Before I conclude I would like most heartily to 
associate myself with the tribute which your CShairman 

I.55PSV ^ 
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has today paid to your new Governor. I have known 
him for many years, and he and I have worked together 
in the closest and most intimate touch during the time that 
I have been Viceroy. He takes the place of a great 
Ghwemor who has, yon will agree with me, rendered 
Yice of the utmost value to Bengal, and therefore to India. 
No one who knows Lord Brahoume can for a moment doubt 
that with his remarkable qualities, his energy, his wide 
experience, his contribution to the welfare of this Presi> 
dency and of India will be outstanding. Indeed, I know 
of no man better equipped to hold the' great charge upon 
which he entered last montii. 

Gentlemen, I thank you again for the wdcome yon 
have given me today, fuad the opportunity you have given 
me of thinking aloud on some of the major problems which 
cannot but be always in the mind of those on whom there 
rests responsibility for Government in India, Tour 
sympathy, your co-operation, your realisation of the many 
aspects of the problems confronting us, will be of. 
inestimable value to me. You can rdy as far as I am 
concerned on a sympathetic approach, in the light of my 
own experience of the difficnlties and the arnrifttips which 
confront all business men, to your difficulties and problems. 


SPEECH AT THE OPENING OP THE SILVBB JUBILEE 
SESSION OP THE INDIAN SCIENCE CONGRESS. 

inaiy H. E. the Viceroy opened the Silver Jubilee Session of the 
Indian Science Congress at Calcutta, on Monday, the 3rd Jannaxy 
193S, in 'Rhiidi he made the following speech ; — 

Tour Excellencies, Sir James Jeans, Mr, Vice- 
Chancellor, Ladies and Genllemenf — It was with the 
utmost pleasure that I accepted the invitation which you 
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so kindly extended to me to open tlm Jubilee Session o£ 
the Indian Science Congress Association. This session is 
a memorable occasion in the aminls of Indian science, and 
I would like at the opening of my remarks to extend to the 
Association my warm congratulations on the successful 
completion of this stage in its long and useful life. I 
would like too to extend my congratulations to those 
responsible for the organisation of this Session. They 
have — and I feel I express the opinion of all present-been 
I)ecnliarly liapp}' in their dioicc of Cnlcuttu for the 
meeting and in their decision, with a view to marking the 
special character of this Session, to extend invitations to 
representatives of the British Association, and to scientists 
from other countries, to join in the discussions and 
edebrations which arc to take place. 

The dioicc of Calcutta as the meeting place is 
particularly appropriate. For it was here that the first 
inaugural meeting of the Association was held in 1914, in 
the rooms of the then Asiatic Society of Bengal, whidi, if 
I may quote Sir Ashutosh Mukherjee’s words, ' has been 
throughout its long career the principal source of inspira- 
tion in the organization and advancement of scientific 
research of every description in this counrty *. I feel that 
it would not be amiss if I were to express here the deep 
debt of gratitude which this Assodation owes to tlie Boyal 
Adatic Society of Bengal, which can I think appropriatdy 
be described as its fosterparent in its early days and a 
very benign and helpful rdative even today. Calcutta, 
too, is the city with whidi the name of that distinguished 
educationist, Sir Ashutosh Mu^erjee, lumself the first 
Chairman of this Association, is associated. I do not 
think I exa^^rate when I say that the beginnings and con- 
tinued devdopment of the Association am very largeify 
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due to his energr and interest, and to the impetus which 
he imparted to the activities of the Association in its earlj- 
days. 

The ■visit of Ae dm&^uished representatives of the 
■RTiticTi Association and of scientists from other countries 
TnalfA this Jubilee Session outstanding in the history of the 
Association. To all our distinguished visitois I extend a 
■very cordial welcome. "We in India, if I may say so. con- 
sider your visit to tTiig country a very great compliment. 
Indeed it is more : it is a recognition, as it were, of India’s 
scientific coming of age. and a happy augury for closer 
co-operation in the domain of science between India and the 
outdde ■world. , 

I cannot allow this occamon to pass ■without expressing 
our been regret at the untimdy death of Lord Kutherford. 
He ■was to have predded over the deliberations of this 
joint Sesdon. His death means not only the loss of a 
Pr«ident who would have left the imprint of his great 
mind and personality on this Conference, but the loss to 
the world of perhaps the greatest experimental phydcist 
of modem times. We are fortunate indeed in ha'ving Sir 
James Jeans to take his place. His contributions to 
astrophydcs are world-famous, and his name is famiHar to 
all persons acquainted with the English language through 
his brilliant espodtion of our present knowledge regarding 
the celestial world. 

I would fail in my duty if I did not also mention here 
the keen regret which ■we all fed at the death of Sir 
Jagdis h Bose, one of India’s greatest scientists, and a man 
whose ■work had achieved world-wide recognition. It is 
especially sad that he did not live to take part in these 
celebrations to mark the gro^wth of scientific activity in 
India during the last 25 years — a gro^wth in which he 
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played so important a part. To bim belongs tbe credit o£ 
being tbe first person to initiate scientific research outside 
the sphere of the Scientific Departments of Government ; 
and I do not think that I shordd go too far were 1 to style 
him the pioneer scientific worker in phyties in India. 

It is tempting on an occasion sa<di as this to dwell on 
the personalities and the events which colour and mark the 
period the completion of which is being celebrated. The 
history of the Indian Science Congress Association during 
the last 25 years is rich in both ; indeed if one considers 
the devdopment of world hbtory over those 25 years it 
would be curious if tlie Association did not reflect in some 
degree the movements of those eventful years. But time 
compels me to refrain from any historical retrospect. 

I cannot however pass on without paying a tribute to 
the success with which the Association has fulfilled the 
objects for which it was founded. Since the early seventies 
of the last century young Indians began to interest them- 
selves in science and to proceed abroad, on what then 
constituted brave ventures for many of them, to learn 
science. With the consequent increasing scientific 
activities in India the want was felt of an institution which 
would organize meetings of workers in different branches 
of science and enable them to exchange idea^ to establish 
those personal contacts whidi are so helpful in furthering 
scientific activity, to formulate policies for the furtherance 
of the cause of science and to bring its needs and services 
to the notice of those who are in a position to help in the 
attainment of its objectives. The aims with which the 
Indian Science Congress Assomation was founded were 
three-fold — firstly, to encourage research and to publish' 
the results amongst scientific workers in India ; secondly, 
to give opportunities for pprsppa| intorooursc and scientific 
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companionship ; thirdly, to promote public interest in 
smp-tiQft- These aims have been magnificently fulfilled. 
Let me give one example vhich will demonstrate the pro- 
gress that has been made. At the first meeting of the 
As.<|fw »j« tinTi there were five sections, namely, Chemistry, 
Physics, Gteology, Botany and Ethnology ; the membership 
was 109, and 31 papers were notified for reading. At tliis 
year’s Conference there are 13 sections, a membership of 
more than 1,600, and 800 papers have been notified for 
reading. There are to be 22 discussions within individual 
sections and 10 joint discussions on programmes which 
concern more than one section. Yon will agree, I am sure, 
that this is a devdopment the significance of which calls 
for no emphasis. 

No one will deny, I think, that the Association, with 
its annual meetings at various centres throughout India, 
has done work of the utmost value in the impetus which it 
has given to scientific research throughout the country, and 
in the assistance whidi it has Imit, by stimidating close 
and constant collaboration between scientific workers, 
in the rationalising — if I may use a convenient word — of 
scientific work in India and the elimination of the risks of 
mutual ignorance and needless duplication of effort. 

The Association too has rendered most useful service* 
in bringing Indian scientists before the world outside by 
creating conditions for systematic presentation of their 
work. For this India owes the Association no iiieon- 
siderable debt of gfratitude. India today can claim not 
a few scientists, the originality of whose contributions in 
different branches of science have won for them interna- 
tional recognition ; and I feel myself that the presence of 
so many eminent scientists from abroad at these celebra- 
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tions stitj: the seal of iutcrnntionni rccognitiou upon the 
position to which Science in India has now attained. 

We arc entitled, I think, to feel that the future of 
Science in India is full of encouragement. India has 
demonstrated lieyond que.«<tion that she posse.s.scs men of 
capacity, with the will to lahonr ; and if in this country 
we have workers prepared and ctpiipped to take their place 
amongst tlnvse who today in every continent arc engaged, 
whether in luirc or in n])plied science, in advancing tlic 
fnmticrs of htiinnn knowledge, it i.s very evident that 
India affords limitless opiiort unities for the harnessing of 
that knowledge for the betterment of mankind. By 
universal accord, the first and foremost object of our 
endeavour In the material field must be to better the lot of 
the agricultural population, to raise the standard of living of 
the cultivator. Success in that endeavour is tlic criterion 
by Avlilch all our efforts must ultimately be judged. Mr. 
President, I have scanned the formidable roll of subjects 
falling mthin the .several sections into witich your Con- 
ference has been divided. I find very few of those sub- 
jects which by their nature we need regard ns being 
incapable of making n due contribution tow-ards the 
achievement of that high purpose ; and I can imagine no 
more fascinating challenge to young scientists in this 
country than the cm])loymcnt of their brains and tlie 
application of the latest scientific knowledge to the attempt 
to solve the manifold problems of material advancement 
that confront us on everj' side. 

But, encouraging though the prospect may be in 
^ theory, India is faced with the same practical difficulties 
that other countries experience of making provision for 
research and scientific activities. As regards the division 
of labour on scientific subjects between various authorities 
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the positioii in India is, broadly sneaking, that the 
universities devote themselves — and indeed it is fitting that 
this should be so — to pure scienee, ■while research in 
applied science is carried out in institutions organised ioc 
a specific purpose, — the Indian Forest Research Institute 
at Ddira Dun, the Imperial Agricultural Research 
Institute at Ddhi, the Central Medical Beseai'ch Institute 
, at TTawmli, the All-India Institute of Hygiene and Public 
Health at Calcu'tta, — to name only a few of the more pro- 
minent. But the financial burden of *13118 research falls 
either immediately or in the long run on Government. 
Beseardi institutions are almost exdusivdy m aint a ine d 
either by the Central or Provincial Governments ; the 
■work of the universities is substantially subsidised by the 
Gk)veruments of the Provinces in which they are situated, 
[t is to my mind an unsatisfactory date of affairs that 
Government, with the manifold calls on its financial 
resources, should have to bear the main burden also in this 
respect. The scope for sdentific research, whether pure or 
applied, is practically unlimited ; and no bwis-H obligation 
exists, in my judgment, on private munificence to sup- 
plement what Government are now doing in work which 
Government has for so long so anxiously supported, 
and to ■which it continues today, directly or indirectly, 
to contribute on no mean scale. When I make 
that comment, you ■will not for a moment think that I in 
any way underestimate the invaluable assistance ■n'hicb 
has been given by past and present benefactors to specific 
lines of research and, indeed, to the Jubilee Session which 
we are opening today. My appeal is a ■wider' one. The 
opportunities of science are great ; the field remaining 'to 
be explored, the work remaining to be done, immense. T 
am confident that in addng for a still further development 
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of the material and substantial assistance which over so 
many years has been freely afforded by generous donors 
1 can rely on a response comparable in some degree with 
the needs to be met, and, 1 would say, with the opportuni* 
tics whidi offer. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, the occasion of this Con- 
lerence, the presence here today of this distinguished 
gathering, are -not merely a recognition of Indian science 
and scientists. They are more. They constitute, I am 
satisfied, a manifestation of the intei'est taken by the 
intellectual world of the West in the trend of development 
in India. Interest from such a source is of inestimable 
value to India at the present time ; it will, I feel, continue 
to be of value in the future. It is not for me to remind 
you that India is in a transitional stage ; that she is on the 
threshold of a new era. We may anticipate that the recent 
political reforms will inevitably find their reflection in an 
increased determination among Indians that India should 
continue in increasing degree to make her own individual 
contribution to world history and world concepts. What 
will be the nature of that contribution, and what its scale 
it is difSoult to foresee clearly at this period. The history 
of Indian civilisation goes further back than any history 
of Western countries. The great name of India has 
throughout that long history at all times been associated 
with religion, with mysticism, -with philosophy and vnth 
the arts. Throughout the centuries her economy has been, 
as indeed it still is and as it is likdy to continue to be, 
fundamentally agricultural, with the simple, patient, 
methodical and thrifty life for the people which that 
implies. With the march of years there has come the 
inevitable impact of the West ; and Tn^iff today is 
engaged on the wdding on to her old structures of the 
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newer political anfi economic forms of the West ; on the 
finding in her intellectual life of a place for the discoveries 
of science with all their challenge to accepted modes of 
thm -ight. and practice. This is a time therefore when 
interest, understanding, and S3nnpathy are vital, from those 
especially who are leaders in science and in those kindred 
activities which have been so dominent a characteristic of 
Western development in recent years. 

It may be argued that scientists, of all people, are 
those who can hdp least in this respect, since scientists 
speak a universal language, and science is science the 
world over. But — and I speak with diffidence as a layman 
— when talking of countries and their civilisations, it is 
difficult to dissociate a scientist from the background 
against which he works and from the effect of his work 
on the devdopment of his times. The Scientist has his 
place not only in the world of science but in society as a 
whole. The backgrounds against which scientists in India 
and the West pursue their activities are vastly different, 
and the posdble effects on somety from the impact of their 
discoveries on everyday life must inevitably vary. But 
that difference in no way diminishes the value to us in 
India of the informed interest, of the advice, and of the 
wide and varied esperience, of those who have seen the 
possibilities and the limitations of scientific activity in 
other spheres. Tour knowledge, your experience, your 
very aloofness from the TTiflism background will impart a 
special value to any analysis of the problems which con- 
front us here ; and to any suggestions which in the light 
of your ddiberations you may feel able to advance as to 
the directions in which investigation and examination can 
most fruitfully be pursued. Nop need I emphasise how 
great a source of encouragement it must be to those who 
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have so unsparingly devoted themselves in this country 
to the problems -which will come before you in your 
diseussions, and to those broad general issues which are, 
in the scientific fidd, of such concern to all of us, to feel 
that in the West there is a growing body of enlightened 
opinion acquainted with the Indian scene, and under- 
standing in some measure the efforts of India to solye 
her own problems in her own way. 

But the value of the visit will not, I am confident, 
be felt on one side only. Even the most enthusiastic 
believer in Western dvilisation must feel today a certain 
despondency at the apparent failure of the West to 
dominate its scientific discovenes, and to evolve a form 
of society in which material progress and spiritual freedom 
march comfortably together. Perhaps the West will 
find in India’s more general emphasis on simplicity and 
the ultimate spirituality of things, a more positive example 
of the truths which the most advanced minds of the West 
are now discovering. Is it too much to hope that you, 
Gentlemen, will be a channel through whieli India will 
make in increasing degree that contribution to Western 
and to world tliought which those of us who know and 
love India are confident that she can make in so full a 
degree. 


SPEECH AT THE EDKOPEAH ASSOCIATION DINNER. 

His ExccUcnoy Hie Viceroj' made the following speech at 
Hic European Association Dinner at Cnlcnttn on Monday, tlio 
3rd Jaininry 1938 : — 

ilfr. Chairman, Your Ezccllencieii, My Lord liishop. 
Tidies and Gentlemen , — Let me sny first how grant n 
pleasure it is to Lady Linlithgow and myself to Im* pre- 
sent here tonight, and how mnch we appreciate the kind- 
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Tipaa of the European Association in extending their in- 
vitation to us. I know for how much the Association 
stands in the life of the European Community in India. 
I know, too, the good work which it has done over so 
long a period of years, and I have had myself first hand 
opportunities of observing the closeness with which the 
Assomation studied all those features of the work of the 
Joint Select Committee and of the deliberations in 
Parliament on the Gkrvemment of India Bill which might 
in any way affect the interests of Europeans in this 
country,. or be of .concern to them. The Association can 
' look back with pride on a long record of useful work, and 
T fed sure that their record, distinguidied as it has been 
in the past, is only a prelude to a further period in whidi, 
in the chmged constitutional conditions of the present 
day, it will render service as valuable as any that it can 
daim to have performed hitherto. 

I have mentioned the dose interest wilh whidi the 
representatives of the Association followed the dis- 
cussions from which the Act of 1935 emerged. In your 
remarks, Mr. Chairman, you said that its mmnbers re- 
cognized that the Act gave them something of what they 
wanted. You said also that it did not give them every- 
thing for which they could have hoped. That, if I may 
say so, is no uncommon experience when one is dealing 
with an .enactment covering so wide a fidd, atid affecting 
issues of such great and diverse importance, as the Act of 
1935. Be that as it may, for good or for ill the Act, as 
you have observed, is on the Statute Book. It is the 
instrument which governs the evolution in the future that 
lies before us of the destinies of this country ; and, if I 
may say so, in ddtermining to accept the facts as th^ are, 
to work the Act, and to make the greatest contribution 
they can to the prosperity and the advance of India and 
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her people iindcr tlic terms of that Aet, your Association, 
and the great Europcim conmuiiiity which it so ably 
reprceicnts, have shown the political wisdom, and tho 
souse of vnlncs, one would have expected from them. So 
long n.s the Government- of India Bill was taking final 
shape in the deliberations which took place on the Floor 
of both Houses, the situation was finid. There was room 
for a modification here, or an alteration there. There 
wore points which this Party or that, or this interest or 
that, were anxious to see decided in a particular sense, 
and which they pressed strongly in one or other House. 
That stage is past. For good or ill the decisions embodied 
in the Act have been taken. Yon remarked in your 
speech that yon were able to say with eonfidcncc that tlie 
European community had succeeded in its ciforts to help 
to ensure the working of the new Constitution and to see 
that the part assigned to the European in India was 
worthily pla 3 'cd. You expressed the confident hope that 
that would continue to be tlie cose. If I nuiy say so, the 
short experience we have had of tlic working of the Act 
most fully and entirely bears out and supports your 
claim. 

You have referred to the working of tiie new Pro- 
vincial Governments. I need not say how great a satisfac- 
tion it is to me to think that we should have, in every pro- 
vince, governments commanding the support of a majority 
in tlieir legislatures, governments which over the relatively 
^ort period since they have come into being can point to 
so mucli good work done. I have watched wfth the 
dosest interest the developments in every province airinp 
the 1st of April. I have lost no opportunity of 
establishing personal contact with responsible Ministers 
and leaders of political thought from those provinces. I 
will frankly say that, given the great difficulties inherent 
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in a radical change such as that represented by the in- 
troduction of Provincial Autonomy> all of us, Indian or 
European, and 'whatever our party affiliations, can feel 
that the vrorking of this great experiment in the period of 
’which -we have now had experience reflects nothing but 
credit' on 'those responsible. It would not have been sur- 
prising had 'the new Gbvemments, called on to carry for 
the flrst time 'the burden of administration, and to deal 
'with the problems that confront the politician on whose 
shoulders falls the weight of office, encountered difficulties 
greater than any -that have m' fact been experienced. 
Looking back over these eight months I see no reason 
whatever for dissatisfaction, or for apprehension as to the 
futnre working of the constitution. 1 see indeed good 
and strong reason for optimim. The Governments which 
hold power in the autonomous provinces have sho'wn in 
a marked degree a sense of responsibility and a readiness 
to face the facts of -the situations by which they may And 
themsdves confronted. Difficulties may lie ^ead of us. 
But if such difficulties arise it m my confldent and earnest 
hope that they still admit of being surmounted. In 
speaking as I do to you. Gentlemen, 'with your familiarity 
'with India, and 'with her problems, I need not emphasize 
how important it is for the welfare of India 'that diffi- 
culties should be overcome, and that the new Consti'tation 
should continue to work -with 'the smoothness and 'the ease 
which have marked the first few months of the operation 
of Provincial Autonomy. That it 'will so continue to 
work is I am confident the sincere and earnest hope of 
everyone of us here tonight, and I am confident too, that 
we can all of us, whatever the nature of the responsibility 
that falls upon us, be relied on to make the utmost con- 
tribution in our power to secure that end. 
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In your spcccbj Mr. Cbaimau, you rclerred to the 
good Avork o£ the hSuropcau Group iu the Bengal Legisla- 
ture and you laid emphasis on the importance of per- 
sonnel. When 1 was in Calcutta a year ago, 1 ventured, 
speaking to a different audience, to express the hope that 
the great Buropean commcreial interests would be vdUing 
to spare the best men available to till the seats assigned to 
European interests iu the Provincial and the Central 
Legislatures. 1 said then, and 1 repeat it now, that there 
arc few waj-s in which a more enduring contribution, or a 
contribution of greater value, can be made to safeguarding 
their own interests, than by sending as representatives to 
the legislatures, whether Central or Provincial, men of 
balanced judgment and experience, famUiar with the 
problems with which they are dealing, and competent to 
speak with authority on the various aj^ects of those 
problems. I am glad to think from what you said 
tonight that it has been possible to fill tlie seats 
asagned to Europeans or European interests in the 
legislatures by men so well equipped for the service which 
they have undertaken. 

1 would Uke to express my entire agreement too with 
the importance which you laid on the maintenance of close 
liaison between the repiesentatives of your community 
in the Provincial and those in the Central Legisdatures. 
The problems which fall to be dealt with by those bodies 
are different in ehai'acter. But it is, I am sure, of extreme 
importance, if the interests of the eommtmily as a whole, 
interests whidx transcend the boundaries of any one pro- 
vince, are to be adequately safeguarded and farthered, 
that those who fill the European seats in the Central 
L^pslature should be in close touch with their fellows in 
the various Provincial Legislatures, and that the liaison 
between them ^thould be dose and intimate. It is. I 
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yemtuxe to suggest, in that way most assuredly that the 
community in any one province can fed certain that 
when those wider problems wliich fall within the sphere 
of the Central Legislature are under discussion, full 
wdght is given to their importance from the point of view 
of the fli-fffireT#. Provinces, and full account taken of those 
a^ects of those problems whidi may be of doser and 
more immediate concern to the Provinces than to the 
Centre. 

I listened with deep satisfaction to your reiteration 
of the determinaition of your Association and those whom 
it represents to implement the pledge which you have 
given that those who imdertake the heavy responsibilities • 
of Qovenunent, whatever may be their political com* 
pleadon, can look for your full and active support in all 
measures calculated to ensure the progress -and the 
betterment of the people of the provinces and of India. 

It is proper that that should be the case. You represent 
a community which has made a great and substantial con- 
tribution to the progress and prosperity of this country. 
You can look back with pride on the long association of 
Great Britain with India and her fortunes ; and on the 
long record of service to which she can point ; and it is 
but proper that in the circumstances of the present day, 
when Mmisters are facing for the first time responsibili- 
ties, and are for the first time shouldering burdens, such 
as have never in the past fallen upon them, they should 
be able to feel that in the efforts they make for the better- 
ment of the health, for the material prosperity, and for the 
raising of the general level of the contentment and happi- 
ness of the population of this country, they can rely on 
the understanding and the firm support of the European 
Community. 
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I tronld like to thank you most wanuly for what you 
have been good enough to say about my wife’s ^ti- 
tubereuloas Campaign, and for the sympathy and co- 
operation which you have given in connexion with it. 1 
am sure that she is right in thinking that this is a pro- 
blem of vital significance. The figures of the incidence 
of tuberculosis are strikiug to a degree. The rei^onse 
which has been made to her Appeal lor the Indian States 
and the Provinces of British India shows that there is a 
demand, and that there will be support, for preventive 
and curative treatment of the type which I sincerely trust 
will emerge as a result of the response for which we hope. 
Any help that you. Gentlemen, with your great influence 
in tins Presidency, can give to the furthering of the 
Appeal which she has made on behalf of the Eing- 
Emperor’s Fund will be of the utmost value ; and the 
fact that the moneys collected in any Province will fall 
to be ass^ed as to 95 per cent, of their total to the pro- 
vince in question for anti-tuberculosis work in that pro- 
vince will serve, I would hop^ as a further incentive to 
the generously minded and philanthropic in a great 
Presidency such as this to contribute freely to a Fund 
which has so worthy an object. 

I thank you for the very kind words you have used 
about my interest in Agriculture. Agriculture, and I say 
it without scruple in the presence of so many representa- 
tives of great industrial undertakings, is the backbone of 
this country, and nothing can be of more material im- 
portance to industry and to the welfare of India as a 
whole than the uplifting of the condition of the agricul- 
turist and the improvement of his position. I am sure^, 
Sir, that you were right when yon remarked tonight that 
it is on the basis of the contented peasant that any firm 
and stable structure of Goverzunent either in India or 
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elsewhere must ultimately rest While I hold my present 
post it win he my effort to do all in my power to improve 
the condition of the agriculturist in any way properly 
open to me ; and if during my time I can feel that I have 
contributed, in however small a degree to the realisation 
of that object, I shall feel that I have been able to make, 
on however small a scale, some little contribution to the 
wdfare of India and to the lightening of the burden on 
those who in the future are destined to play so important 
a r81e in the political and economic development of this 
country. 

Gkntleinen, I have kept you too long. Let me only 
say in conclusion on behalf of my wife and myself how 
deeply we appreciate the cordial welcome you have given 
us tonight, and the opportunity whirii this evening has 
afforded us of meeting the representatives of your great 
Association, whose work is so well known, and which can 
look back on so many years of fruitful and constructive 
effort. 


SPEECH AT DINNER AT THE BENGAL CLUB. 

ly At the Bengal Club Dinner at Calcutta on Wednesday, the 
5th Jannaiy 1938, H. E. the Viceroy made the following 
speech : — 

I am greatly obliged to you, Mr. Chairman, for your 
kind words, and to you Gentiemen for the manner in 
which you have received the toast of my health. 

I value very greatly this opportunity to meet tlie 
members of your dislingaished Club. 

Indeed, my wife and I have been most anxious Avhile 
in Calcutta, to meet and make friends with as many as 
possible of those who live and work in thin great city. I 
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dare say there arc still those irho question the vrisdom of 
the change which severed the Viceroy from his home here,, 
and relegated him to regions further North. If such 
there lie, I am sure 1 could persuade them that, on the 
whole, the move from Calcutta to DcUii was wise and 
indeed-— in face of the constitutional changes that are 
now coining to pass->-quitc inevitable. Nevertheless, I 
do recognize most clearly the loss that the Governor 
General and the Government of India have suftered both 
by being deprived of that constant and immediate con- 
tact with tlie life and thought of this great community in 
Calcutta which his prcdccesson; had for so long enjoyed, 
and by his removal from this ancient stronghold of 
British authority and of British commercial activity in 
India, a city which still has about it, and will no doubt 
always retain, that indefinable quality which belongs to 
a great capital city. 

Gentlemen, I am told that it is expected of me, or at 
least that I shall be forgiven for doing so, if I speak to 
you this evemng for a few moments about politics. 

All my life, I have been much opposed to hard work I 
Economy of labour is, and has long been, my chief 
ambition. Yet even 7 have not the hardihood to deliver, 
in the idiort space of three wedcs, the same speech more 
than twice. That, as a matter of professional pride and 
not at all because T labour under the notion that anyone 
reads my speeches. Earlier in the week, I gave the 
European Association some of the reasons whiidi lead me 
to the conclusion that the most important function of a 
public character that falls, under the New Constitution, 
to the duty of the European community, is their choice 
of the very best men available to represent them in the 
provincial legislatures and at the Centre. I have no 
doubt of that. Bengal and need your help. I 
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have not the least hesitation in assuring you that Indians 
of all political parties uill welcome that help. Like all 
other communities or interests in a democratic country, 
you rightly expect your representatives in the legislature 
to be mindful of your own special concerns. But 1 hope 
you may never think it -wise that your political activities 
should be confined to your own interests. Believe me, 
the notion of the British interest in India shrinking, 
degenerating, into that of a mere trading enclave, is a 
snare. If you come to be only that, you will verj' soon 
be nothing at all. It is vital to the future of this country, 
and vital too, to your own, that you should extend, rather 
than that you should contiact, the area of your participa' 
tion in the political life of this country, whether in the 
provincial or the all-India fields. Your advice, your 
eiqierience, your sympathy arc indeed essential over the 
whole field of government, and even if gratitude is not 
always noticeably vocal, you may rest assured that 
gratitude will be there. 


Modem India derives from many different sources, 
not a^ few of which have in their origin been extraneous 
to this country. I doubt whether the outside world 
appreciates the extent to whidi, in almost every aspect 
of the life of the people, British institutions and British 
cidture have, through the long years of our association 
^th this country, come to be woven inextricably into the 
fabric of the India of today. The part and interest, 
thei^ore. that your community may properly take in the 
national life extends into almost every branch of the 
legislative and administrative fields. As business men 
you are here to play your part in commerce and industry ; 
ttat of Itself is a great service to this connti?'. But yon 

.vour services should be 
confined to those functions. Bather you will desire that. 
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followiiip in the footsteps of so ninu}' of our race trho 
have lunde Iiulia their lioine — if only for a limited span 
—you should— individually and collectively— do your 
utmost to promote the welfare of the people as a whole, 
and tlie (reueral advancement of Tudia. 

Send your best men to tlic provinces and to the 
(’entre. Take each one of you a lively interest in the 
political problems of the day ! ItTaintnin close contact 
between the two political spheres of the provinces and the 
t'ontre. Intensify your activities, but keep wide your 
horizons. 

And if Bengal mast not isolate herself from the 
wider India, let us remember that India cannot live apart 
from the environment of the larger world about her. 
Nor indeed can British policy in regard to India foil to 
take due account of the circum-stanccs of the world. We 
may have, each one of us, our own opinions os to the 
nature and direction of those major events and for- 
midable cl>ange.$ which io^rlay arc taking place in evezy 
part of the globe. What no man can, I submit, afford to 
fail to apprehend is that the world is now entered upon 
one of those periods, of which history records other 
examples, in which there happens an immense quicken- 
ing of those formative tendencies which, in calmer times 
operate so gentl.v as hardly to be discernible. Mankind 
is on the march, and none of us ma,v Icnow whether it is 
that we arc bound. 

Such are the world circumstances with which we in 
India stand confronted. Those circumstances, or- so I 
believe, afford the best of all reasons why we should have 
undertaken, when we did, the difficult and most anxious 
task of promoting constitutional reform in India, for 
thase are the conditions in which it is imperative that 
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we secure before it is too late, the greatest possible 
measure of political appeasement and of contentment in 
India. 

Therefore, when— each one of you— you play your 
part here in India in promoting the success of the 
greatest and by far the boldest political esperimeut of 
which history holds record, you may feel that you ore 
making your contribution towards the strei^thening, 
throughout the world, of all those things which are most 
precioTis to you, and of which, by right of long centuries 
cf British effort and .achievement, you are the natural 
heirs and the proper guardians. 

'W'dl, we have managed somehow to establish Pro- 
vincial Autonomy, and I am extremely well satisfied by 
t he way it is going. Inevitably there are anxieties, and 
it goes without saying that the utmost vigilance must be 
maintained. You may rest assured that watchfulness will 
not be lacking. Meantime, I may tdl you quite simply 
that I think the signs most promising. Now, we are busy 
upon Federation. I am amused to notice that in some 
quarters it is whispered that Lord Zetland and I are on the- 
run about Federation. I suspect that hope has had a 
share in the percentage of that particular rumour. Let 
me tell you quite shortly how the position stands. If you 
! look at the Act (and there is no more captivating volume 
of bedside literature) you will find that whereas that 
Instrument prescribes in utmost detail the structure of 
^ government in the autonomous Province, it is a good deal 
less mforming when you come to those sections that deal 
with the Federal Structure. And the reason for this 
difference is not far to seek, for as regards the Federal 
part of the Constitution its shape in certain important 
. r^ards must depend upon arrangements made with the 
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Indian States subsequent to the passing into law of the 
Act. It is upon those important, intricate and often 
difficult matters to which I have referred that I am at 
present engaged. I am always grateful for advice, and it 
is a commodity of which I am rarely found in short supply. 
When the issue of office acceptance was on the biU of 
fare, 1 was encouraged from many well-meaning quarters 
to do this, that, or t’other. 

In the outcome, our friends have been lrin«^ enough 
to approve the method of approach and the tactics which 
we emplo}'ed. Once again, a good deal of advice is 
coming along. I for one am always glad to listen to that 
advice. My hope is that the method we are now pursuing 
with regard to Federation, may prove to be, as indeed 
I am convinced it is, that one best calculated to secure, at 
the earliest possible moment, the political unity of India. 

Before I conclude — and I am immensely obliged to 
you for the patience with which you have heard me this 
evening — should like to say one or two words about the 
labour sitnation here in Bengal and elsewhere. Let me 
at once say that I am well aware of how much has been 
done of recent years, by employers of labour, and by 
none more than by the European firms, to ameliorate the 
general conditions of the wage earners. Left me also 
you that I am perfectly well aware that in terms of dis- 
counting strikes, the experiences of recent months have 
shown that good conditions for the workers are by no 
means a panacea against labour troubles. That, so far 
as my knowledge goes, was very much the e3q)erience of 
employers in Great Britain in the earlier days of the 
movement towards better labour conditions. Without 
pretending to know much about labour and factory or 
mill conditions out here, it seems to me inevitable that. 
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vdih .an entirdy illiterate labour force by nature highly 
emotional and volatile and therefore easily led by the 
agitator, and given the political background as it has 
existed, you should have had to face the ' conditions in 
regard to labour that have recently' obtained. But be that 
as it may, you vrill, I feel sure, agree mth me in tegard- 
iug the general amelioration of labour conditions, and in 
particular of housing conditions, as of the utmost im- 
portance. I need not, before an audience such as this, 
dilate upon the obvious relationship between politiml 
devdopment and the problems of labour. Nor do I 
dream of suggesting that the prindpal motive impdling 
so many organisations to improve the conditions in which 
tlieir employees live, has been what I may term the com- 
mercial motive. I know well that tiie greater number of 
emplcyers axe moved by a sincere desire, upon grounds of 
humanity, to better the lot of their fdlow men. 

Yet, as aU of us know, it is not possible in practice, 
dtber in India or outside it, to dissociate the factor of 
the cost of improving the position of the workers from 
that of the financial position of the employing corpora- 
tion. In this connection I may perhaps be allowed to say 
to you that I am sure that we shall find that during the 
phase of intense political activity upon which we are now 
embarked labour problems in India will inevitably 
intrude themselves from time to time upon the industrial 
scene. Nor do I doubt that by a process of adjustment 
and by the devdopment of appropriate machinery of 
conciliation and the like, and through the extending ex- 
perience of the wage earners themselves, means will be 
found to solve those problems. I am bold enough to 
h^rd the guess that when you enter in your relations 
with labour upon that process of adjustment and of con- 
structive evolution, it will come to be generally recognised 
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that none Trill have done so mneh to promote a happy 
issue out of those anxious difSeulties than those who have 
betimes undertaken, so far as the resources at their dis- 
posal made possible, a progressive policy designed to 
ameliorate the lives of those men and their families 
witliout whose arduous labour no industry cmi thrive. 


ADDRESSES PRESENTED BY THE SOUTH INDIAN 
BRANCH OP THE EUROPEAN ASSOCIATION AND 
THE UNITED PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION OP 
SOUTH INDIA, AT MADRAS. 

In reply to Addresses of welcome presented by the Sontb lOth Janv 
Indian Branch of the European Association and the United 
Planters* Association of Southern. In£a at Madras on Monday, 
the 10th January 1938, H. E. the Yloeroy made (he fdUowing 
speech : — 

QentUmen , — thank you very sincerely on behalf of 
Lady Linlithgow and mys^ for ^e cordial welcmne 
which you have been so kind as to extend to us on this, 
the first official visit which I have paid to Madras since 
I assumed office as Yiceroy. I need not sayi how great a 
pleasure it is to me again to see Madras, and to be able to 
visit the South and to renew the associations of ten years 
ago. I could only wish that my visit was to be a longer 
one than must unfortunately be the case. 

Let me thank you very warmly, Glentlemen, for the 
kind and appreciative references which you have been 
good enough to make to my work. I w^ remember the 
invaluable assistance given by the representatives of the 
European Association in connection with the diawnasinm^ 

..whether in the Joint Sdect Committee or in Parliament, 
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preliminary to the passng of the Gk>venimeiit of India 
Act, 1935. Let me say, too, how glad I am to think from 
the remarks made both by the spokesman of the European 
Association and by the spokesman of the Planters’ 
Association, that relations between llie great interests 
which yon represent in South India and Ijie Provincial 
Government should be friendly and cordial. Nothing 
could be a greater tribute to the nature of that relation 
than the statement made by 3rou, Sir, on behalf of the 
Planters’ Association that “ In matters of a more pro- 
vincial nature, we are ever assured of sj^P^thy and 
assistance from the various Provinces and States of South 
India where our plantations are situated And I note 
with pleasure, too, that while the European Association 
find themselves unable to accord political support to the 
present Gbvemment of Madras, th^ emphasize the 
friendly rdations which ezist between the Association and 
the Government ; and that they emphasize, too, the extent 
to which they si’s ready and willing to co-operate in all 
matters affecting the welfare and devdopment of this 
country. It is, I am quite confident, along the line of 
co-operation, and of a readiness, in the pursuit of Ihe 
common welfare, to gink differences on points of detail 
where no issue of principle is involved, that the true and 
only road of progress lies. 

My wife and I are very glad to think that she should 
have your support and your sympathy for the Appeal 
which Eihe has made in connection with the King 
Emperor’s Fund. That there is a great need, no one can 
doubt ; and it is our earnest hope that the response to 
the Appeal which has now been made tnll result through- 
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out India in a really substantial contribution to preven- 
tive and curative measures for dealing with Tuberculosis. 

1 thank you again for the welcome you have given 
me and for the loj’al scntimcnls which you have expressed, 
which 1 will not fail to convey to His Majest}' the King 
Emperor. 


ADDRESSES PRESENTED BY THE ANCtLO-INDIAN 
AND DOMICn.ED EUROPEAN ASSOCIATION OP 
SOUTHERN INDIA, THE INDIAN CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION, MADRAS, AND THE MADRAS 
PROVINCIAL SCHEDULED CASTES FEDERATION, 

AT MADRAS. 

In reply to Addresses of welcome presented by the Anglo- 10th Janu 
Indian and Domiciled European Association of Southern 
India, the Indian Christian Association and the Madras Pro- 
vincial Scheduled Castes Federation at Madras, H. E. the 
Viecroy made the following speech on Monday, the 10th 
January 1938 : — 

Gentlemen , — Let mo first on behalf of Lady Linlithgow 
and myself thank you all very warmly for the cordial 
welcome you have extended to us. It is a very great 
pleasure to me to find myself again in Madras and to be 
able to re-visit South India. Let me, too, thank you for 
the loyal sentiments you have expressed, which I ahall not 
fail to lay before His Majesty the King Emperor. 

Gentlemen of the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled 
European Assodation of Southern Lidia, I listened with 
close interest to what joa. told me of the work of your 
Association. I am glad to think that that AHanniati^w i, 
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now o£ such long standing, should be edebrating its 
Diamond Jubilee nest year ; and I listened with the 
utmost interest and satisfaction to the information you 
^re me as to the steps which it has taken throughout its 
long career for the improvement of the educational level 
of the members of the community. I am quite sure that 
to>day, and in the past, your Association has been wise 
to concentrate as it. has done on maintaining a high 
educational levd among its members. The importance of 
education grows every day, and I am confident that the 
course which you have pursued in this matter will bring 
its own reward. I am glad, too, to think that the record 
of the community in sport should have been so distin- 
guidied. 

I note, and appreciate, your anxiety that your interests 
in the various branches of Government service should be 
safeguarded. I feel sure that the considerations you 
mention and to which you have now given special publicity 
in the Address which you have just presented to me are 
fully present to those with whom respondbility rests for 
decisions in these matters. 

Gentlemen of the Indian Christian Association, I 
listened with particular pleasure to the Statement made 
in your Address that whatever anxieties you might feel 
in regard to the future of your Community, you will take 
to the Government of your Province, in whose even- 
handed justice you have every confidence. I am glad 
to-day. when Provincial Autonomy has been in operation 
for the best part of a year, to hear that tribute from so 
important a ndnority community as that represented by 
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your Association.' Nothing could speak better for the 
cordial and friendly nature of the relations which have 
been established over the period in question. 1 thank you, 
too, for your friendly reference to ray interest in Agricul- 
ture. I am never tired of emphasizing the immense 
importance of the agriculturist in the Indian economic 
system, and the essential necessity, in the interests of 
industry no less than those of agriculture, of doing all 
that lies in our power to raise his standard of living, and 
to remove such legitimate grievances as he may fecL 

Ijct me say on behalf of my wife how greatly she 
appreciates your kind message to her, and your expression 
of sympathy with the efforts she is making for the better- 
ment of India’s womanhood, and for the relief of sickness 
and distress in this great country. 

Gentlemen of the Madras Provincial Scheduled Castes 
Federation, I listened with interest and qonpathy to the 
representations you have addressed to me. You will not, 
1 am sure, expect me on an occasion such as this to enter 
into a discussion of the various matters to wliieh you have 
referred, some of which are by no means free from 
controversy. I will content myself with a reference to 
one point on which you touch in your Address, and that 
is the grant of increased representation to your com- 
munity in the Upper House of the Provincial Legidature. 
As you are aware, the Schedules to the Aet make no pro- 
vision for the provision of seats in the Madras Legidative 
Council for members of the Scheduled Castes aimUai. to 
that made in respect of seals in the Assembly. On the 
other hand, His Excdlency the Governor is given power 
under the Act to nominate in his discretion to the 
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Legislative Council not less than 8 and not more than 10 
Members. As I understand the position His Esndlencj 
has already nominated 9 Members, and of those 9, one, 
Diiran Bahadur Srinivasan, is a member of the Scheduled 
Castes. I cannot fed, evoi ^ren the large numbers of 
the Scheduled Castes in this Presidency, that in these 
circumstances it can be contended that their interests have 
been allowed to go by default in the Upper House, or that 
th^ have not received a measnre of representation which, 
having regard to the daims of other interests and com- 
munities, can be regarded as other than substantiaL 

Gentlemen, 1 thank yon all agam very warmly indeed. 
It is a great pleasure to have seen you to-day, and it is 
a source of much satisfaction to me to receive to-day 
these Addresses of wdcome from bodies so representative 
of interests so important as those for which you stand. 


ADDRESSES PRESENTED BY THE MOHAMEDAN 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION OP SOUTHERN 
INDIA, THE MADRAS MUSUM LEAGUE AND THE 
ANJUMANB-MUPIDEi-AHLE-ISLAM, MADRAS. 

Fauuaty In reply to addresses of welcome presented at Madras b}' 
'3'^* the Mahomedan Educational Association of Southern India, 
the Madras ATiialim League and tiie Anjmirninp. - M'nfiit B-A'hltv 
Islam of Madras, on Monday, the 10th January 1938, H. E. the 
I^ceroy made the following speech : — 

Gentlemen , — ^I thank you all sincerdy on behalf of 
Lady Linlithgow and myself for the warm welcome you 
have been so kind as to extend to us on bdialf of the great 
Mudim Community, and for your kind good wishes for 
the success of our present visit. It is ten years now since 
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deputation, my Government have no intention of dis- 
turbing the present ratio ; and I am mysdf convinced that 
its maintenance is the poliQr best calculated to serve the 
interests of India’s agricnltoral population. 

Yon have referred in your Address to the apprehen- 
sions entertained by certain Muslims that the scheme of 
Federation embodied in the Act of 1935 is calcnlated to 
be injurious if not fatal to the vital interests of British 
India. That, if I may venture to say so, can only be the 
result of a misunderstanding of the nature of the scheme 
and of the positive results -which are likely to result from 
its introduction and the implementing of its provisions, 
l ean <daim in this matter to spe^ with a dose familiarity 
with the subject in all its sheets, and -with the long dis- 
cussions in Parliament and in the Joint Sdect Committee 
from which -the scheme of Federation emerged, and I have 
no hesitation in my condusion as to the positive and 
marked importance in the interests of India as a whole 
of the early realisation of the Federal sdieme. 

Gentlemen of the Anjuman-e-Islam, you can point 
to a long and useful record of service to your great com- 
mumly ; and I am glad to -think that over the period 
d-uring which your Association has been in being, now 
more -than half a century, you diould have made so 
-val-nable a contribution to the«welfare of the members of 
that community. I am glad, too, to thiTik that through- 
out that period you sho-uld have had -the co-operation and 
the generous support, to which you refer in such appreda- 
thre terms, not only of the Government of the day but of 
the other comm-nniUes, Indian and Fnropean alike ; and 
the buildings in Madras, which you have mentioned— the 
Lawlcy Hall and the (Joschen Hostd,— are public evidence 
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of the good work which you have done. Let me, too, 
express my warm appreciation of the excellent work of 
your Industrial School and of your public spirited and 
charitable activities in connection with the maintenance 
of destitute Muslim boys under the provisions of the 
Madras Children’s Act of 1920. 1 am glad to think that 
despite the generous contribution which you have made 
to the alleviation of distress and to the educational 
advancement of the Muslim Communify in Madras, your 
finandal position should be as satisfactory as you tell 
me that it is. You have my sincere and earnest good 
wishes for the future progress of the admirable public 
-work on which you are engaged. 

Gentlemen, I thank you all again on behalf of Lady 
Linlithgow and myself for the warm welcome you have 
given usi, a welcome which we deeply appreciate and 
which we are in pai'ticular glad to receive from bodies 
representing interests of such importance as those for 
which you speak to-day. 


addresses presented by the MADB-AP nTTAMTUBU 
OF COMMERCE AND THE SOUTHERN INDIA 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE AT MADRAS 

111 reply to addresses of weleome presented by the Ibidrasiotsh 
Cliamber of Commerce and the Sonthem India Chamber of ^ 
Commerce at Madras, on Monday, the 10th January 1938, H. E. 
the Viceroy made the following speech : — 

I thank you, Gentlemen, for the generous wdcome 
whidi you have extended to Lady Linlithgow and mysdf 
to-day. I heartily reciprocate your good -witii^, and I. 
would like to tdl you how glad I am to find myself in 
Madras again after so long an absence. I would like also 
Ii56PSV 
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to espiess xny sncere gratitude to you for. the very Mud 
remarks which you have been good enough to make about 
my work. 

Gtentlemmx of the Madras Chamber of Commerce, X 
realise that the fidd you cover is a wide one, and that you 
speah to-day not only on your own behalf, but on bdialf of 
the members of the other Chambers to whom you refer in 
your Address. You remarked in the course of that address 
that your interests as members of Chambers of Commerce 
lie primarily in fostering trade and commerce, but that 
the march of events inevitably compds you to take an 
ever-increasing share in political matters. I appreciate 
your portion ; and I welcome your assurance that it will 
always be your endeavour to do what lies in yonir power by 
co-operation with Government to promote peace «nil weli- 
being. That is an assurance which is of real value, 
coming as it does from a body which represents such 
very substantial interests and at a time when, as you 
have also remarked, earnest and unremitting effort from 
all men of good wiU is an essential pre-requisite to the 
smooth and successful working of the new Constitution. 

•Gentlemen of -the Southern India Chamber of Com- 
merce, I have always taken a close interest in the affairs 
of Madras, and I am glad to hear from you of the satis- 
factory progress of the province under the new autonomous 
Constitution. 

You raised in your Address the question of the revi- 
sion of the eschange value of the Rupee. That, I am well 
aware, is a matter in which much interest is and 

I am fully alive to its general importance. I listened 
accordi^Iy with close attention to the arguments and the 
suggestions contained in your Address. I do not how- 
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ever, iu the light o£ those arguments, agree that the 
Rupee is at present over-valued in terms of sterling, and, 
quite apart from that, he would, in my judgment, be a 
rash man who, looking round the world to-day, and 
obscr\’ing how far from salisfaetory are the conditions in 
those co\mtrics which have practised devaluation, persists 
in the contention that currency depreciation is a safe 
spcdfic for cconomio ills. In this general matter of the 
exchange ratio 1 indicated in remarks which I made on 
a public occasion a couple of months ago that my Govern- 
ment had no intention whatever of disturbing the present 
ratio— a point which 1 regarded it as desirable to make 
abundantly clear— and further that I was convinced that 
its maintenance was the poliey best calculated to serve the 
interests of India’s agricultural population. That is the 
portion, and that remains my view, to-day. 

You urged in your Addre.ss the conclusion of trade 
agreements by the Government of India with the principal 
customer countries of India, and you remarked that the 
United Kingdom had concluded trade agreements with 
various countries in none of which, in your judgment, had 
the trade of India received fair treatment. Let me 
remind you that the character of the United Kingdom 
trade with the countries in question, and the resulting 
balance of payment, present problems which are funda- 
mentally different from India’s relations with the fmrnu 
countries, and which are not susceptible of the 
solution. As for your suggestion that India ought herself 
to safeguard her trade by making treaties, with her 
principal customers, I would point out that we are already 
in active negotiations with our principal customer, the 
United Kingdom, for the promotion of . an agreement of 
this nature, and this must hi my judgment form an 
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essential prdiminary to any nevr arrangement 'with other 
countries. With our second most important customer. 
Japan, "we have already made an agreement 'which 
regulates trade rdations until 1940. 

As regards coastal shipping. I would remind you 
that the position in rdation to the most powerful of the 
TnAian companies has been regulated by an agreement 
with the competing British companies under which a 
definite quota of trade is assured to it. Similarly, imdcr 
the award made by Sir Joseph Bhore in 1934, the s ma l l er 
steam^p companies on the west coast of India are 
ensured 85 per cent, of the trade. 

As for the remarks which you have addressed to me 
in regard to the separation of Burma, I will only say that 
the arguments on both sides were eshaustivdy canvassed 
both in India and in Burma before the decision to separate 
Burma from India was reached, and that it would, in my 
judgment, he most undesirable to make any effort to 
revive a controversy which the decision in question has 
finally settled. I am unaware in this connection that any 
cause for friction has arisen in r^ard to the actiial 
working of the trade agreement ■with Burma : and indeed 
the evidence at my disposal goes to show that that agree- 
ment has given general satisfaction to the trading com- 
munities of both countries. 

Gentlemen, the representatives of the Hadras Chamber 
of Commerce in their Address this morning referred to 
the part played by Madras in the public affairs of the 
country, and th^ referred with legitimate pride to the 
position which this Presidency has for so long enjoyed 
in the domain of politics, and to the high degree of 
development of her institutions, social and cultural alike. 
I have no hesitation in subscribing to their claim that in 
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tlic evolution of political sense and political responsibility 
Madras has achieved a measure of success which bears 
favourable comparison with progress elsewhere. I am 
quite sure that Madras can be depended upon, in the period' 
that lies before us, to continue as in the past to mahe a 
contribution of real and substantial value to progress and 
development in the constitutional as well as in tlic material 
field. 

Let me in conclusion thank yon again, Gentlemen, 
very warmly indeed on behalf of my wife as well as mysdf 
for your most kind welcome. It has been a great pleasure 
to see you here again to^ay, and I am sincerely grateful 
to you for your kind words, and for the opportunity you 
have given me of learning your views on the important 
matters covered by the Addresses which yon have pre- 
sented to me. 

SPEECH AT THE BANQXnST AT HYDEEABAD. 

H. E. (he Viceroy made the follomiig speech at the 18th J 
Banquet at Hyderabad on Tuesday, the IStfa tTannazy 1938 : — 

Your Exalted Sighness, Ladies and Gentlemen , — I 
should like to thank Your Exalted Highness for the vetj* 
kind terms in which you have proposed tlie toast of the 
health of my wife and myself, and you, ladies and gentle- 
men, for the eordial manner in which you have greeted 
that toast. It has always been my desire to visit this 
historic State, whose connections with the British Gov- 
ernment have been so dose and intimate almost from the 
beginning, and this desire was naturally enhanced after 
my first meeting with the Nizam a year ago in Caleatta. 

Your Exalted Highness has been kiind enough to 
refer in very complimentary terms to my work and to my 
qualifications for the high office wMch I have the honour 
to hold. I think that the survey whidi Your 
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TTwTiiiPRg has ^ven to-night of the many activities of 
your Grovemment fairly enables me to return the compli- 
ment. They show an anxiety for the ameKoration of your 
subjects, both urban and rural, and a d^re to give 
practical eSect to schemes for that amelioration, of which 
any Buler might well he proud. The measures which 
have been taken for the alleviation of rural indebtedness 
anfl the improvement of rural conditions generally have, 
perhaps, a particular- appeal to me, but so also have the 
steps taken for the improvement of the public health : 
and I diould tikp to acknowledge publicly the munificent 
response given by Tour Esqalted Bighness* Government 
to Lady Linlithgow^s Anti-Tuberculosis AppeaL It is 
particularly gratifying to me to think that, even before 
that appeal was launched, this subject had engaged Your 
Exalted Highness’ attention, and that schemes for com- 
bating this scourge were already wdl under way. 

I rejoice to know that congenial spheres of employ- 
ment have been found for Tour Exalted Highness’ sons 
and that they are both taking a keen and practical interest 
in thdr work. 

In other fileds of administration, I notice the recogni- 
tion of the need for a more practical trend in education : 
the sncc^fnl co-ordination of Hailway road services, 
which has long been and stiU is a most difScnlt problem 
both in Europe and India : the construction of large 
public works and the improvement of communications : 
the sound financial condition of the State which has made 
all these things possible : and the tendency to an increasii^ 
association of your subjects with local and general ad- 
ministration. All these facts inspire me with the belief 
that Tour Exalted Highnp-s,;; and your Government are 
fully alive to the responsibilities and the opportunities 
for progress which belong to governments everywhere. 
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Youi* Exnlicd Highness h«s alluded at tlie end of 
yuur snooch to the iiicreasinp part that is hoing played 
i)y Hyderabad in all-liulia affairs. I rejoice to sec this, 
and f take this opportunity of gratefully* acknowledging 
—as was also done by niy distinguished prcdecc.ssor Lord 
Willingdon— the important part played by the Hyderabad 
Delegation, bonded by Sir Akbar llydari, in the delibera- 
tions that led up to the passing of the Government of 
India Act. 

T do not propose on the prc.scnt occasion to enter into 
any long exposition of my views on the matter of Federa- 
tion. Those views are well known to Your Exalted 
Highness and to the other Hemberis of the Princely 
Order ; and you arc Avell aware of the steps I have taken 
in the past to dissipate misunderstandings on this all- 
important question and to bring* about at the earliest 
practicable date the Federation of India. I feel sure 
that the wise statc-smanship and the great experience of 
Your Exalted Highness and your Advisers Avill direct 
you in the decision to be reached by you on this matter. 

I ask you, ladies and gentlemen, to rise and drink 
the health of His Exalted Highness the Nizam of 
Hyderabad and Berar, and to wish him many more years 
of happy and prosperous rule. 

ADDRESS AT THE PRIZE DISTRIBUTION OP THE 
ALL-INDIA AMBULANCE COMPETITIONS. 

H. E. the Viceroy attended the prize distzibulaon of the4thFol 
All-India Ambulance CompetitiouB at Ddhi on Friday/ the 
4th February 1938 and made the following speech 

Sir Ernest Burden, Ladies and Gentlemen, — am very 
^lad to be able to preside today at the prize' distribution 
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on the fiyst occasion on which the All-India Ainbulance 
competitions hove been -held in the Imperial CapitaL I 
am glad, too, to have this opportunily to express in public 
my high opinion o£ the value of the services rendered by 
the St. John Ambulance Association and Brigade, and to 
offer encouragement as well as congratulations to those 
who work for the Association and the Brigade in India. 
The effiriency. alike of the Assoriation and the Brigade in 
Tni^ia bas, in the recent past, markedly increased ; its 
influence has esdended and continues to spread. I need 
not refer to the excdllent services rendered by them in 
recent years in connection frith the Bihar and Quetta 
earthquakes, the Bihta train disaster, and on other . im- 
portant occasions. 

We are much indebted to Headquarters for the fisit 
paid last year by Colonfl. Sleeman, who paid a warm 
testimony to the value of the work done in certain areas 
in India. He empharized -the scope that still remains fur 
devdopment. and the importance of increaring the 
nnmber of persons possessing an elementary knowledge 
of first aid and home nursing. I need not emphasize the 
great educative value which training in flrst aid and 
home nursing possesses and the outlet whidh work of this 
type gi-ves to the growing derire for opportunities of 
social service now evident in all classes of the community 
in India. 

I am delighted to thi-nlr that there should have been 
so satisfactory a response on this the first occasion upon 
which these Ambulance eompetitions have been held in 
Delhi. I understand that the number of tpa-ms taking 
part constitutes a record, and that no fewer than 99 teams 
have been present, represaiting all parts of India. I 
might mention that for the first time teams have entered 
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from the Eolar Gold Fields, the members of which are 
trained in rescue work in the mining areas. I am glad, 
too, to think that competitions for certain of the trophies 
which have been in abeyance for some }'ears have on this 
occasion been revived { I would mention in particular the 
competition for the Gwalior Challenge Sliidd, open to the 
British Army ; and it has been a great pleasure to me to 
witness the very satisfactory .standard of efficiency reached 
' in the competitions ; while the widespread interest shown 
and the enthusiasm displayed by all competitors denotes 
a real desire to improve their effieiency and knowledge. 

Let me in conclusion say a word of thanks to those 
who have given such valuable assistance towards the 
organisation and carrying through of the competitbns. 
We are most grateful to the Chief Commissioner of Delhi 
for his help in securing the use of the Irwin Stadium, and 
for his services as Chairman of the Organising Committee. 
The sub-committees which have organised the competitions 
and made arrangements for the competitors have done 
admirable work ; and the Ground sub-Conunittee with 
Sardar Sahib Bahadur Singh as convener has had a 
specially heavy tadc. We are grateful, too, to the medical 
officers of Government and to the private medical practi- 
tioners in Delhi for their help in preparing for and in con- 
ducting the competitions ; and I would mention in parti- 
cular the great assistance given by Dr. James Caims as 
Moderator. Our gratitude is due, too, to the North 
Western Railway ; to the generous donors both of 
assistance and of hospitality ; • to the Delhi Nursing 
Division ; the Delhi Flying Club ; and to Sardar Bahadur 
Balwant Singh Puri, Assistant Secretary at Headquarters, 
on whom a very heavy burden has fallen. Nor would it 
he proper that I tiiould fail to espress our indebtedness 
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to the citizens of Delhi, who have so generously entertained 
the competitors and guests on the occasion of the Prize 
Distribution. 

Let m'e| in conclusion, repeat how glad 1 am to see 
you here today. 1 particularly appreciate the invaluable 
help given on all sides to Sir Ernest Burden and his 
Committee, and the readiness of competitors in many cases 
to make the long trip to Delhi with complete disregard 
of their own personal convenieuce. 1 am sure that the ‘ 
competitions we have witnessed will be a stimulus of the 
highest value in the advancement in India of the Order 
of St. John, and the excellent work which it performs. 


SPEECH ON THE OCCASION OP THE PEE.SBNTATION 
OP NEW COLOtJKS TO THE 2 kd BATTALION, THE 
WELCH I^OIMENT. 

In presenting New Colours to the 2nd Battalion, The 
Welch Regiment at Agra on Tuesday, the Ist March 1938, H. E. 
the Viceroy made the following speech : — 

Colonel Lomax, Officers, Non-Commissioned Officers 
and Men of the 2nd Battalion, The Welch Begiment , — 
deem it a great honour to be here today to present, on 
bdialf of His Majesty, the new Colours to your Battalion. 
An occasion such as this is one which gives rise inevitably 
to very mixed feelings. The Colours that have been 
carried and that are laid away today have accompanied 
the Battalion at Home and abroad, through vicissitudes 
and victories, through peace and war, and the occasion 
when for the last time they are seen on parade must 
be one of many memories and many regrets. But tjie 
new Colours which take their place, and which I have the 
honour to present to the Battalion to-day, not only continue 
the commemoration of the achievemmitB of the glorious 
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past : they bear for the first time fresh honours ■which 
the Begiment has won in more recent years. 

The Wddi Regiment can look back on a record of 
great distinction, and its list of Battle honours is one of 
which aiQr Regiment might •well be proud. In your 
history is reflected the march of British histoiy, that 
history of enterprise, endurance, courage, in so many 
spheres which throijgh the centuries has brought about the 
establishment and the consolidation of the Rmpire. The 
names recorded on your Colours bear eloquent testimony 
to the part which the Regimmit has played — Martinique, 
St. Vincent, India, Java, Detroit, Waterloo, Ava, 
Kandahar, Sevastopol, South Africa. In the stress of the 
long years of the Great War the Welch Regiment by its 
magnificent response and outstanding services in so many 
theatres added fresh laurels to its record and new Battle 
honours to its Colours. There are probably few on parade 
tO'day who served durii^ those years, but that will not 
make you less proud of the record which those honours 
commemorate. They are the eloquent witness to a tradi- 
tion which tliroughout its long and distinguished history 
the Wdch Regiment has consistently maintained. 1 feel 
confident that the safeguarding and even the enhancement 
of that tradition is safe in your hands today. 

SPEECH ON THE OCCASION OP THE PRESENTATION 

OP NEW COLOURS TO THE Isr BATTALION, THE 

LEICESTERSHIRE REGIMENT. 

In prcsenlang New Colours to the 1st Battalion, The 
Leicestershire Regiment at Jubbulpore on Weffljesday, the 2nd 
March 1938, H. B. the Viceroy made the foUowing speech 

Colond Finder, Officers, Non-Commissioned Officers 
and Men of the 1st Battalion, The Leicestershire Regiment, 
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— ‘I'Consdex it s- great privilege to be bere this morning 
to- present, on behalf of His ^jestr, these new Golonrs 
to yonr Battalion. The ceremony to-day has more than 
usaal significance as J'on are this year celebrating the 
2a0th anniversary of your Regiment. Tours is a long 
and proud history. Tour Regiment has served with dis- 
tinction in all parts of the world, — ^in Canada, the "West 
Indies and America ; in the Crimea ; in South Africa ; 
and then again in Af ghanist-aTi. But it is with India 
that your Regiment has been particularly associated. It 
is not for me to remind you that the Royal Tiger, which 
is your Badge, was granted as “ a lasting testimony of 
the exemplary conduct of the Corps during the period of 
its service in India from 1804 to 1823 It is therefore 
appropriate that these new Colours ^ould be presented 
by His ^lajesty’s Representative in the comitry with 
whose history your own is linked. 

These Colours like others presented in recent years 
bear the names of the campaigns of the Great War during 
which the Leicestershire Regiment served with distinction 
in many spheres. These are honours won by the courage 
and devotion to duty of all ranks of your Regiment, and 
I am confident that the spirit of the Regiment which has 
triumphed in arduous service over so many years and has 
endured the grim years of the Great War wDl continue -in 
the younger generation now in the ranks. I trust that 
the time may be far distant when your powers of courage, 
endurance and service will be put to so severe a test. Bu'^ 
should the oecamon arise, I do not doubt that the same 
spirit will be tiiere. 

Let me add one more word. The reputation of a 
Regraent depends on its bearing not only on the battle- 
field but also in times of peace when duties are less 
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spectacular tboogh no less important. You arc here to 
preserve peace— a task vrhicli requires in full measure all 
the qualities of discipline, dignity and tact. Remember — 
and I am confident j’ou will — that the honourable per- 
formance of your duties in peaec time just as much as iu 
the more arduous times of war can add to the already high 
reputation of your Regiment. 


PHOTOGRAPH OP THE ROYAL FAMILY PRESENTED 
TO THE INDIAN SIGNAL CORPS. 

In presenting a photograph of the Royal Family to the 
Indian Signal Corps at Jubbulpore on Wednesday, the 2nd 
March 1938, H. E. the Viceroy made the following speech 

Brigadier Hitchins, Offleers, Non-Commissioned 
Officers and Men of the Indian Signal Oorpst — It is a 
great pleasure to me to be able to come here today to 
present this photograph of the Royal Family, on behalf of 
Her Royal Highness the Princess Royal, your Colonel in 
Chief, and to convey to you the message with which Her 
Royal Highness has diarged me on this occasion. That 
message is as follows : " h!y best wishes as Colond in 
Chief of a Corps of which 1 am proud will accompany the 
photograph which will be presented to you today by His 
ExceUency the Viceroy. It gave me great pleasure to 
see in England the representative members of my Corps 
who were present on the occasion of the Coronation of 
His Majesty the Eong-Emperor.’* 

The photograph and Her Royal Highness’s gracious 
message will serve as a happy reminder of the visit to 
England of those of you who went as representatives of 
India’s Signal Corps and took part in the Coronation 
ceremonies. The close and constant personal interest 
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talfftp by ThOT Majesties and by Her Boyal Highness in 
the 'R’elfare of the Corps and all that concerns it is well 
known to yon. 

I report to the Princes Royal tliat I have visited 
you here and that I have presented this portrait on her 
behalf and conveyed to yon her gracious message. I 
shall teU Her Royal Highness that I found the Corps in 
every way worthy of the honour of her association with 
it and I tiiall be glad to send' to her on your behalf any 
message which you may witii to give. 


SPEECH BY ms EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY AT THE 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OP THE ST. JOHN 
AMBULANCE ASSOCIATION AND THE INDIAN 
BED CROSS SOCIETY. 

His ExceUeney the Viceroy made the following speech nl 
the Annual General Meeting of the St. John Ambulance 
Association axid the Indian Red Cross Society on Thursday, the 
24th March 1938 

I 

Sir Ernest Burdon, Ladies and Gontlemen , — ^It gives 
Lady Linlithgow and myself great pleasure to attend once 
again the Annual General Meeting of the two great 
Societies with which you are connected and to wdcome 
you all here. The activity and enthusiasm which per- 
meate these two Societies are reflected in tlie presence 
here of so many representatives to many of whom. I am 
conscious, the visit to Ddhi must entail long journeys and 
considerable sacrifice of time. 

It is gratifymg to hear again of the satisfactory pro- 
gress during the year to which Sir Ernest Burdon has 
referred to in his report both as far as the St. John 
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AmbxQanoe Associatioii and the Indian Bed Cross Society 
are concerned. To one -whose daily bread is the study of 
politics and its conflict of interests, it is encouraging to 
turn to a sphere of activity where enthusiasm and unity 
of interest in humanitarian activily contrive to produce 
such satisfactory and beneficial results. 

The record of the St. John Ambulance Association 
during the year is entirely satisfactory. In every respect 
it indicates an increasing interest taken by the public 
in its acti-vities and the energy and well-directed efforts 
of those responsible for its control. This is amply 
illustrated by the iucrease in the number of units and also 
by the large number of textJ}ooks that has been sold. 
As long as this standard is maintained, 1 do not consider 
that the Association has any need to fear r^arding its 
future. 1 am glad that your Chairman r^erred to the 
AU-lndia Ambulance competitions which took place at 
the Irwin Stadium, New Delhi, frcan February 2nd to 
4th of this year. 1 would like to congratulate those who 
were responsible for the organisation of those competi- 
tions. I was much interested in what I saw of them and 
I am convinced of the value that these competitions ha-ve, 
not only for those who are members of the AaanRi^it i QT ii 
already but for the general public as a whole who must 
realise from than the value of the work which the Assomao 
tion does. I agree, too, with the Chairman as to the 
value of the organisation of classes in “ Air-Baid Pre- 
cautions In any work such as that with which your 
Association is concerned, “ Be Prepared ” is as sound a 
watchword as in any other. But I am sure I express the 
hope of all present here that the day will be far distant 
when the lessons learnt -will have to be put into effect 
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I -would like here to extend my congratulations and 
the thanTo; of the Association to all those 'whose trork has 
been revrarded by their admission to the Order of St. 
John. I 'would like particularly to mention in this respect 
the name of His Highness the Nanrab of Jnnagadh to 
'nhose generosity the fine headquarters building is due 
and to ^end to him again the Association’s great 
gratitude. 

- The Indian Hed Gross Society too deserves its full 
share of congratulation for its 'valuable activities in con- 
nection 'with atiaics outdde India as wdl as tdthin India 
itseUL I am particularly gratified to hear of the increase 
in numbers of the Junior Bed Cross and the -valuable part 
that the school groups are playing in -rillage impro-vement 
-work. You know my interest in the problem of nutrition 
and the activities of the Bed Cross Society in that respect 
have my fullest support. I am convinced too of the value 
of the film and -wireless in disseminating knowledge witli 
regard to public health. I hope that the Headquarters 
Cinema Section which has been so successful hitherto -inll 
be able to see its -way to extending its activities "-nd pre- 
paring more films. And here I -would like to congratulate 
the Punjab Bed Cross on receiving a gold medal at the 
All-India Industrial Exhibition in Lahore for its esdiibits 
in connection -with health and child -welfare. 

We have full occasion today to congratulate ouisdves 
on the activities of the past year. But I must, too, record 
the grievous loss which the Societies -will incur by the 
termination of the services of htiss Norah Hill who for 
nine years has been the Organising Secretary of these two 
great institutions. I do not think I -would exaggerate 
^hen I say that the impetus which the work of these two 
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instftulions has acquired during recent years is largely 
due to the cnerg)’ and hard work of Miss Hill. During 
her time the work of the Indian Red Cross Society and 
of the St. John Ambulance Association in India has 
greatly esdended in scope and greatly advanced in 
eSdeiency. The number of Red Cross Branches has 
doubled and the number of mmbers has greatly increased. 
The Red Cross movement has penetrated into rural areas 
and Red Cross workers arc now found in remote villages 
as well as in towns. The Junior Red Cross has devdoped 
from small beginnings to a powerful force of 500,000 
children pledged to the practice of the cardinal rules of 
health and carry on social service for others. Many 
Junior Red Cross groups have adopted village schools 
and are teaching them practical hygiene. Bmei^em^ 
relief organisation has been put on a sound basis and the 
Society is now prepared for mobilisation either in war or 
in the calamities of peace time. 

There has been similar progress in the work of the 
St. John Ambulance Assodation and the nature and the 
beneficent influence of the work done by these two 
institutions are more widely known and more highly 
esteemed than was the case nine years ago. 

I am sure you will i^ree with me when I say that Mice 
Hill has earned the gratitude of the women of India not 
merely by the work she has done directly for women and 
children but also by showing what fine and useful work 
a woman can do in social service. She has diown what 
professional efficiency can be in the sphere of humanitarian 
work and that profesaonal effidency in collaboration with 
amateur en^udasm is necessary to achieve full success 
in this vitally important department of human affairs 
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Mine Hill did not reach her high standard of capacity 
-without arduous -training of a highly specialised kind both 
practical and -theoretical, and, apart from anything else, 
the fact that die has toured 85,000 nules in -her nine 
years’ service is an indication of the labour -which she has 
devoted -to the ca-nse of -these two institutions during her 
time in India. 

While saying farewell to Miss Hill, on behalf of you 
all I wish to extend wdeome to Dr. Abdul Hamid who is 
her successor. He has high qualifications for the post to 
which he comes and as you all know has rendered good 
service in the United Provinces botii to the Bed Cross 
Society and to the St. John Ambulance Association. 

The change in personnd is not confined to the office 
of Secretary alone. Sir Ernest Burdon whose splendid 
services -to these two Societies is wdl known to you all 
and who has been Chairman of tlie Executive Committees 
of both bodies for -the last two years hwB fdt tTutt the dual 
diaige is -too heavy for a single individual, in addition 
to his regular official duties. He is therefore laying down 
the Chairmanship of the Red Cross Society and his suc- 
cessor for the next year will be Major-General E. W. C. 
Bradfidd, whose services to medicine in -this co-untiy are 
well known and who -will make an admirable successor. 

Before dosing, I would like to refer to the Anti- 
u reulo^ Appeal of which Sir Ernest B-urdon made 
mention in his speech. I think it is now generally re- 
cognised that, given persistence and enthusiasm, this 
^pe TOtlm it the power -to render service of out- 

ding ue in the a nnal s of health work in India. In 
appeals, as you -will all recognise, much depends on 
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hard work and enthusiasin both in the early stages and in 
lator tiTin* when there is the possibility that interest might 
die ont. 1 would like to acknowledge with gratitude the 
hdp most fredy given by the Indian Bed Cross Society. 
If help of this nature is universally and so willingly 
given, the complete success of the appeal is assured. 

Once again, Ladies and Gentlemen, let me thank you 
all for coming here today and let me espress my apprecia- 
tion of the good work which you have been and still are 
doing in your various Provinces and States. I would like 
through you to tTiank also those other workers with whom 
you are associated but who were unable to be present 
here today. I wish you all success in the great work 
which you cany on, the resnlte of which cannot but be 
an inspiration to others to offer their services to hdp to 
alleviate the suffering that exists throughout India. 


SPEECH BY ms EXCELLENCY THE YICEBOY ON 
THE OCCASION OP mS TOm OP THE TRUST 
WORKS IN NEW DBLm AND DELm. 

On the occasion o£ Ms toor of Ihe Trost Works in New Aj 
Delhi and DeilM, H. E. the Yiceroy made the following speech 
on Saturday, the 2nd April 1938 : — 

Gentlemen, — can have nothing that is very new to 
say to you this morning ; yet I think you will perhaps fed 
that a word or two about these schemes is worth publishing. ' 

In these days when government in this country is becoming 
more and more a matter of persuadon, it is in my opinion 
wise to miss no opportunity of educating public opinion 
and of quickening the social and raivic conscience. 

A wdl-govemed city should possess a sound water- 
®o.pidy, should be reasonably free from overcrowding, 
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be adequately drained and sewered, and should be 
protected so far as is reasonably possible from endemic 
and epidemic disease. 

Delhi has a sound water-supply, tliough even the 
recent extensions which raised the capacity to 21 million 
gallons per diem are imlikely to suffice for very long. 
The peak demand of 1937-38 was 17 million gallons per 
diem, and the Joint Water Board are no%v actively con- 
sidering further extensions. ■ 

In other respects, however, conditions fall far short 
of reasonable standards, and the works now in progress 
or projected are intended to relieve overcrowdii^, to 
provide for the efficient disposal of sewage, and to pro- 
tect the City and New Delhi from malaria'. 

I saw some of the extensions and other works of the 
Trust on the 17th March. The Works seen on the present 
tour include the largest individual anti-malaria work, 
one smaller anti-malaria work^ and the new Sewage disposal 
system. 

The anti-malaria works are designed to facilitate 
control of mosquito breeding by the elimination of 
extensive breeding groimds. On this side of Delhi and 
New Ddhi they extend from Metcalfe House in the North 
to the Purana Qila and 'the Barapula Nala in the South, 
and the idea underlying them is the same — namely to 
regrade drains and open surfaces so that flood and storm 
water may. in all save very exceptional years, run off 
before breedii^ can take place. The original programme 
which was estimated to cost Bs. 14-79 lakhs and included 
a few lesser works to the west of the city and the im- 
portant canal closing scheme in the Pul Mithai neighbour- 
hood has made good progress, and almost all the works 
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are complete. The canal closing scheme, however, remains 
and will it is hoped he taken up in 1938-39. New money 
is being found to regrade one more drain in the Jumna 
village neighbourhood, and to straighten and pitch the 
Darhalia Nala and to improve the Najafgarh drain into 
which the Darhalia Nala falls. The additional’ ex- 
penditure in 1938-89 for these and certain other works 
will be about Bs. 2*4 lakhs. 

The Sewage disposal system whieh will cost rather 
over Bs. 40 lakhs is practically complete, and tests will 
begin within three or four weeks. Without this system 
it would be imposmble to contemplate any large city 
extension schemes. The capacity of a sewage disposal 
system must be rdated to the dty water-supply, and 
there must be room to expand. The new works should be 
sufficient for the requirements of Ddhi and are capable 
of expansion. They replace the unsatisfactory Sewage 
Farm ^stem and should by doing so help to diminate the 
culicine mosquito nuisance with whidi residents of New 
Ddhi are familiar. 


THE VICJBBOY’S REPLY TO THE ADDRESS OF WEL- 
COME FROM THE PESHAWAR MDIHOIPALITT AT 
PESHAWAR. 

In leplying to the Address of Weloome from the Pe^awar lath April 
Mnnieipality at Peshawar on the 19th April 1938, H. E. the 
Yioeroy said : — 

Gentlemen, —I thank you warmly <m behalf of Lady^ 
Linlithgow and myself for the address of wdcome which 
you have been good enough to presrart to me on the 
occasion of the first visit I have made to Pesh^Wfup since I 
assumed office as Viceroy, ^ the first time I 
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have had the pleasure of visiting Peshawar. But it is 
always a delight to see your fascinating city and it is a 
source of real satisfaction to me that I should be wel- 
comed in this formal manner by the representatives of 
the Capital of the Province and of its leading District. 
I am wdl aware of the importance of Peshawar and of the 
Frontier. A Viceroy’s thoughts can never be far away 
from the North-West Frontier Province ; and they 
naturally centre often on Peshawar, for if the Frontier 
Province is r^htly called the Gateway of India, Peshawar 
is the of that Gateway, and everything that affects its 
interests and its good name must be of concern to those 
responsible for the adminmtration of this great country. 

The last official visit paid by a Viceroy to the North- 
West Frontier Province was the visit paid by Lord 
Willingdon in 1932 when he came to Peshawar to inaugu- 
rate the Legitiature established under the Government of 
India Act of 1919. I need not now go into the reasons 
which led to the extension of Beforms to the North-West 
Frontier Province at a later* date than other Provinces. 
But the Province, you Will agree with me, has been quick 
to make up its lee-way, and the late Le^slature and the* 
Legislature which has been elected under the provisions- 
of the Government of India Act, 1935, both afford an. 
doquent proof of the speed of political devdopment 
and the good use to which the opportunities afforded by 
the new Constitution have be^ turned. It is incidentally 
a result of the new Constitution that the composition of 
your Committee is now decided entirdy by dection. As 
you point out in your address this change in your consti- 
tution has placed an even heavier brurden on you than 
before. But I most warmly commend the determination 
which you have expressed in your address to carry that 
burden. 1 do not overlook that that very responsibility 
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to tbe electorate is not -without its drawback to the extent 
tha t public men may have on occasion to make up their 

to follow a line which they themselves know to be 
right but which may be a possible cause of ‘losbg popular- 
ity with their supporters. But in the long run it is the 
man who follo^vs the dictates of his conscience who will be 
the real leader of his communil^ or his country, and that 
applies as much to local adndnistration as to the wider 
spheres of Government. 

I readily appreciate your interest in the financial posi- 
tion to which you refer. But you will not think me 
unsympathetic if I mention that aided by the subven- 
tion from the Centre, the expenditure of the Government 
of the North-West Frontier Province per head of popula- 
tion in social services is the highest of all the Provinces 
of India ; while the advance, 1 am glad to say, made in 
this field in the North-West Frontier Province since 1982 
is very much higher than the average over India as a 
whole. 

The matter of grants-in-aid is 1 agree one between 
you and the Government of your Province. But speak- 
ing myself with some experience of the problems which 
confront Government in all parts of India 1 realise the 
inevitable limits to the generosity of your Government in 
that matter. I have listened -with dose attention to your 
suggestion that the Government of India should counten- 
ance an increase in the provincial cash subvention. But 
you will not overlook that -with the gPTnm.1 saving in debt 
charges of 12 or 13 lakhs effected through the Niemeyer 
Settlement, the North-West Frontier Province is at the 
moment recd-ving assistance from the Government of Ttn^ia 
not far diort of the basic figure recommended by the 
Haig Committee ; and you will remember, too, that the 
Niemeyey Settlement has been in operation for only just 
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over a year. I need not say tliat I will seriously study 
any representation which your Province may make to the 
Government of India. But it would he disingenuous of 
me 'nrere I to advise you to count on this manner of solving 
your financial difSeulties. 

I have noted what you tell me of the difSeulties which 
at present heset the commermal community at Pe^awar 
who have for so many years enjoyed a favoured position 
in the import and escort trade with Afghanistan. You 
will realise, I know, that these difSeulties arise mmnly 
from the legitimate desire of the A fghan Government to 
conserve the profits of their estemal and internal trade 
and to strengthen their economic position in the world. 
My Government are giving ansions consideration to the 
problem in order to discover whether anything can be 
done to assist the Peshawar traders without interfering 
with the internal policy of an independent and friendly 
neighbour ; and they hope that conversations will shortly 
be held with a representative of the A fghan Government, 
in which the existing situation will be discussed, and 
remedies satisfactory, to both parties Will be sot^ht. It 
is not possible for me to say more until those conversations 
have taken place. I understand that the views of your 
representatives have already been placed before the Gov- 
ernment of India ; but I have no doubt that the Afghan 
Representative, if he visits India, will also be ready to 
discuss matters with your representatives, and you can 
rely on the Government of India to place no obstacles in 
the way of such an interchange of views. 

I realise the close interest taken in this Province in 
the question of the provision of University facilities, 
thongh you will I know bear in mind the very substantial 
difSeulties. financial and other, which stand in the way 
of the realisation of that ideal. In this cranection I wd- 
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come the opportunity of paying a tribute to the high 
standard attained in education, athletics, and the general 
tone of the Isdamia College, Peshawar, which is now in its 
25th year, a Degree Collie affiliated to Lahore. 

Let me in conclusion, Gentiemen, again thank you on 
behalf of Lady Linlithgow and myself very waannly for 
the welcome you have extended to me today and for the 
very kind remarks 'which you have been good enough to 
make about my interest in the advancement and the 
.welfare of this great country. The Anti-Tuberculoisis 
Appeal which Lady Linlithgow has made on behalf of the 
Eh^-Emperor’s Fund is desired to meet a real and 
crying need and to help in the solution of a problem tlie 
acuteness of which is only now b^inning to be fully appre> 
ciated. It is my sincere trust that the response to that 
appeal will be on a very generous scale. 95 per c^t. of 
all the sums raised fall, as yon know, to be spent within 
the Province, and the opening afforded for a real and 
significant contribution to the problem of Tuberculosis 
treatment ahd prevention in the North-West Frontier 
Province is a great one. 

I thank you, too, for your reference to my interest 
in agriculture, and for the kind words which you have 
been good enough to use about my association with the 
development of the Constitution. The first stage of that 
Constitution has come into bmng, and while there may be 
ups and downs, and while difficulty and anxiety may from 
time to time arise, on a broad view we can claim that the 
first year of Provincial Autonomy has Worked wdl and 
that the Provincial Legislatures have shown imagination 
and re^onsibility in a high degree. The coping stone of 
the edifice as it is prescribed in the Government of 
India Act is still to be fixed in place. But I am glad to 
say that the long period of work preparatory to the 
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Spiiches c-y ihe Merciless cf LinUihsfCsr. 


lAi Tiarcys re fay ic the ^cc'ifsf cf We^eostc fre-n the AfriSi 
Jirysi cl Lsnos KcicH. 

rr-p T c— c-> 5 -tr£- of Feierstian is now drawing rapidly to 2 
cicse. Xo e 5 or: wSI w spared on niy part or on the part 
o? H-g ^.tfsj rjry s Goveminsnc to expedite the realisation 
of that great ideal the achisvent of whisii is calculated 
ban: to picmote the nnity of India and to advance the 
welfEre cf her interests. Gentlemen. I rhonir yott once 
ag^n. 


ZEE nCESOr'S BEPLT to the ADDSES 5 OF WELr 
COifE FEOir TftF: AFaiDI JIHGAS AT lAXOI 
KOZAK 

.2=2*1 Kts Ese^eriv me Viee-oy reeled an Address of Wel- 
come Sxm she A&rdi Jftgas a; Lazdi KetsI on she 20 th April 
iPSS, and replief in the fouasing terms : — 

Ctn&cjen, — I wish ntst to thank yon for the kind 
way In wnieh yon have we!aon:.ed me to y i '>-r!* co tmtry. and 
for the presents whieh yon have g iven me on hehaif cf 
yonr tribe. I greatly appreciate vonr knndnssB and these 
proans cf that Pathan hospitality of which I have so often 
heard. 

It gives me great pTeastcre to visit yonr country tod^ 
and-ro meet sj maiy of yonr leading repr^sntatives in 
person. Since I came to India two years ago. I have givea. 
nnoh time and ^enght to the study of y o n r tribal aSaizs. 
and i am therefore glad to be able to see yon among yonr 
own bSis and to hear of yonr needs tecnests from 
yonr own 

A ^eeisl reason for my plessnre in meeting yon here 
toiay is that yonr tribe as now peaceful and that fce 
ncrrral and traditional radons cf fcienddiro with the 
Brhida Government have been fnily re>«stablidied. The 
msmeerstandings which cansed trcnble both to Govem- 

i a^d to the tribe a year or two ago have now been 
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remoTed, and 1 hope will not recur. You have men- 
tioned that during the recent trouble in Wasdristan your 
tribe has refused to be misled by mischievous messengers 
and riunours. I congratulate you on the wisdom you 
have shown in this respect. 

The Tnain question to which you have referred in 
your address is the important matter of enlistment. You 
will no doubt realise that on such a vital question 1 can- 
not give you any answer today, as it is a matter which was 
decided after very careful consideration before I became 
Yiceroy and which raises many different issues, ea(di 
demanding careful thought. 1 Will, however, think over 
your request carefully and will consider all the argu- 
ments which you have put forward today. 

As you have referred to the matter of service I take 
this opportunity of siting that I have had good reports 
of the work done by Afridi soldiers both in the Scouts and 
is Ihe B'rontier Constabulary, and I am glad to know that 
two extra platoons of Airidis have recently been enlisted 
for the Toehi Scouts. 

1 understand that Major Searle who has been your 
Political Agent for the last few years is shortly going on 
leava I realize how valuable both to you and to Govern- 
ment has been his skilful handling of the difiSeult 
problems, which have arisen during these eventful years. 
The officer who will succeed him has been specially sdected 
by His Excellency the Governor for this important post 
and you will find him both sympathetic and helpful in the 
solution of your difficulties. 

I now take leave of you with the assurance that my 
Government will always endeavour to mafatni a the old 
traditions of friendship with your tribe. You, 
and Elders, have always had to undertake heavy responsi- 
bilities, and I think those responabilities are heavier today 
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they have ever been before. Conditions in India 
and .indeed in the 'whole world have changed in recent 
years, and with those changes the task of those in autho- 
rity* becomes yea-rty more difficult. You con however be 
sure that 1 will always try to assist you in maintaining 
peace and good order among 3 'our various sections, and 
that my aim '\nll be to increase the prosperitj* and con- 
tentment of the whole Afridi tribe. 


THE VICEROY’S REPLY TO THE ADDRESS OF WEL- 
COME BY THE DISTRICT BOARD AND MUNICIPAL 
COMmTTEE AT KOHAT, 

piil H. E. the Viceroy made the following reply to the Address 
of Welcome presented by the District Board and Mimicipal 
Committee, Kohat, on the 2l8t April 1038 : — 

Gentlemen , — thank you very warmly for the 
Address which 3 'ou have read to me. It has given me 
great pleasure to receive that Address from a district 
which has so fine a record of service, and whose example 
of loyalty to Goverxunent has been so distinguished. I 
am well aware that your district supplies more recruits 
than any other in the Province, and I appreciate fully 
that your assurances of steadfast and nnswen'ing loyalty 
to the Grown are a true reflection of the feelings of 3 'our 
population as of that of other parts of the Frontier.- 

I listened with been satisfaction to j'our references 
to Lady Linlithgow’s appeal on behalf of the King- 
Emperor’s Fund to combat tuberculosis, and to j’our 
references to the efforts which I have made for the 
improvement of livestock. I know of the generous response 
which has been made both to the Anti-Tuberculosis Fund 
and the Livestock Fund from this Province, and I know ■ 
how closely the Pro'vincial Government has interested itself 
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in the against tuberculosis — an interest prac- 

tically sh(iwn by the construction of a Sanitarium at 
Dadar in Hazara District on which work has already been 
started. 

I Mtw very conscious of the financial difficulties to 
which you have referred, and I appreciate your natural 
M Tivift ty to leave nothing undone which would result in an 
improvement of living conditions in the District. 1 would 
like however again in this connection to refer to the facts 
that the expenditure of your Government, per head of 
the population, on social services, is higher than that of 
any Province in India, and that the advance which the 
North-West Frontier Province has made in this field since 
1932-33 is very markedly higher than the average for 
India as a whole. 

You have touched in your Address on the problem 
of drinking water. I know bow much work has been 
done in this matter, and I understand that your Public 
Works Department have recently acquired an automatic 
water diviner and borii^ plant which will, in due course, 
be sent to Kohat District. I realize that the scarcity of 
drinking water is one of the hardriiips felt in the outlying 
tracts of all the three southern districts of Kohat, Bannu 
and Dera Ismail Khan, and I trust that the difficultiM 
hitherto experienced may admit of being overcome. 


Let me congratulate you on the enterprise of the 
Local Bodies in the District in improving medical and 
public health facilities wherever this has been possible. I 
have heard with great interest of the hospital which is 
nearmg completion at Shakardarra in the heart of the 
Khatt^ ^try, and I am glad to think, too, that several 
OTbsi^ed fepenwries have been opened. Ih the Kohat 
M^impal^ ,tedf the opening of the Jubilee Ward in 
tlie Cnil Hospital, and of the Malian Welfare Centre are 
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grati^ing evidences of the enterprise and keenness of 
officials and non-officials alike. 

I appreciate to the full the great importance attach- 
ing to education in India- at the present day, and it is 
only natural that you should be concerned that the inhabit- 
ants of your District should have open to them all prac- 
ticable facilities. But I am I think right in saying that 
your present Ministry have taken a very marked interest 
in the provision of snch facilities ; and in their budget, 
for this year I note that they have been particularly 
generous in increasing the past allotment for education 
and in providing for general expansion. - 

1 listened 'nith close attention to your remarks on 
the subject of the Kohat Loan. I understand that in 
fact your present Ministry have made generous remissions 
and that they have recently agreed to establish another 
committee to examine individually the cases in irhich 
loans frere granted with a view to ascertaining whether 
any further remissions are justified. On the information 
available to me I would judge that your Government had 
already done all that could be reasonably es^ected from 
them ; and as I understand it the tangible advantage 
which accrued to them through the debt cancellation was 
approximately Bs. 33 laths, as most of the cancellation was 
of that portion of the debt which was not repayable. Of 
the Bs, 33 la^is, over two-thirds related to loans for the 
Malakand Hydro-Electric schmne and the Paharpur 
Canal Extension scheme, and only a very small propor- 
tion of the briance can be ascribed to the Kohat Loan. 

Let me tiiank you again, Gtentlemen, for the kind 
trelcome yon have given me, and for your generous refer- 
ences to the work which Lady Linlithgow and I have been 
privileged to do for the welfare and the uplift of India. 

It is a great happiness to me to be able today to visit 


Kohrt wth its pietawaim city end cnirionmciit •, end to 
.^c ^resentatives of the ^•irilc and enorgeteo 

races of the District. I thank you once again. 


THE VICEROY’S SPEECH AT THE OPBSISG OP THE 
MALAKAM) HYDRO-ELECTRIC SCHEME. 

H. E. the Viceroy made the following simech at the open- 23rf April 
ing of the Malaknnd Hydro-Electric Scheme on the 23rd April * 

193S • 

i'owr Excdlencyt Dr. Khan Sahib and Genthmenr-^ 

Before declaring this Scheme open 1 must, first, ^ verj' 
briefl3% express my great pleasure not only in visiting 
Malakand, full as it is from the earliest times of historic 
associations, but also at being present on this particular 
occasion of the opening of the Malakand H3'dro-Elcctnc 
Scheme, which, you will all agree, is another example of 
those solid achievements which, like great milestones, mark 
the inspiring history of constructive engineering in India. 


Although, as Mr. Oram said, the idea of generating 
electricity in Malakand is an old one, it is doubtful whether 
even now it would have taken practical shape but for the 
enthnriasm and engineering genius of Mr. Burkitt, whoae 
work, we all know, has left its mark on so many 
d^erent parts of the North-West Frontier. The comple- 
tion of a great work such as this is cause for congratulation 
not only of those in -whase minds the idea originally 
germinated but of those who were respoumble for 
and carrying out the actual construction of the work I 
would like particularly to mention Mr. Ross, who has been 
in charge during the anxious period of construction, and 

V smoothness 

^ Mr; Amall’s 

dto . tong ilta®, pnannfly Kome. 
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iras a serious bloir fo the Scheme, and I would mention 
here that at the conclusion of this ceremony I shall unveil 
a memorial tablet in his memory*. I would like, too, to 
cozmratulate Oram and all his staS who have been 
concerned rither with the purely dectrical part of the 
Scheme or with the civil 'works connected with it. 

'While congratulating you all I must confess to a 
certain amount of mild jealou^. An engineer's always 
seems to me to be one of the most satis^ring of occupa- 
tions. You plan, you labour, and in due course the results 
are before your eyes in concrete — usually in more senses 
•than, one — form. Ton watch, you improve, you possibly 
build again — ell these frith a reasonable confidence that 
unless some unforeseen disaster overtakes you your work 
will remain and function properly. As a politician and 
an administrator I cannot but earr you that confidence. 

It is not for me to expatiate at lengrii on the benefits 
that will accrue from this Scheme, but the possibilities of 
development consequent on this supply of dieap power 
are ^sdnating. I would only mention that with this 
supply of energy there seems considerable scope for the 
development of industries such as the establishment of 
sugar factories : cotton, wool and fiour TnflTs ; ginning and 
baling plants. The power can also be used for the irriga- 
tion of land uncommanded by ngTialc on the lines of esperi- 
ments which have been carried on with succes in other 
Provinces in India. But while the inauguration of a 
Scheme such as this with all its great potentialities riionld 
provoke enthusiasm and initiative, it is n fi'*"** for 
caution. Schemes fraught with such possibilities of bene- 
ficial development are often spoiled by the adoption of 
riiort-righted policy in control. I trust that it -will not 
be taken amis if speahing from my experience as a 
business mto and as an administrator. I touch on one or 
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two points whieli seem to me of importance. The first is 
the question of staff. While I fully appreciate the very 
natural desire to give preference to local men when Ac 
question of employment arises, I cannot over-empha^e 
the necessity for entertaining the experienced and efficient 
staff essential to .rapid development, and the danger of 
sacrificing effidency to other interests. To recruit any- 
thing but the best material available would be dangerously 
diortsighted. And equally it would be dangerously 
diort-tighted to hope for a quick return by charging high 
rates in the initial stages. Such a course would inevitably 
stifle devdopment, and 1 am sure that the wiser course 
will be to start with cheap rates to encourage prospective 
consumers. 1 m&e these suggestions because I fed, and 
1 am confident you ^ agree, that it will be more than 
unfortunate if for avoidable reasons this Scheme was not 
nsed and devdoped to the maximum of its obviously great 
potentiality. 


I congratulate once agwn those who have been 
responsible for this undertaking, to which — and in this I' 
am snre I am voicing the fedings of all— I widi every 

Pleaauie in declaring tiie Mddiand 
Hydro-Electnc Scheme open. 



